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Editor's  Page 


Wh.it  An  Thoreau's  ideas  mean  for  the  moral  and  philosophical 

o(  his  readers?  hi  various  ways  each  oi  our  contributors  takes  up 

this  question,  starting  with  lames  Patrick  Brown's  meditation  on  the 

appropriate  stance  to  take  in  the  face  of  sublime  catastrophe  —in  this 
case,  the  shipwrecks  that  forced  Thorcau  to  condemn  (he  prevailing 
Victorian  ethic  of  sentiment  and  charity.   Brown  argues  that  Thoreau's 

oddl\  objective  and  distancing  tone  gets  him  closer  to  the  heart  of  both 
nature's  capacity  to  kill,  and  of  society's  capacity  to  tolerate  killing  in  the 
name  o(  profit — subjects  that  haunt  our  headlines  today,  as  the 
explosion  of  the  Deepwater  Horizon  oil  rig  (which  killed  11  workers) 
continues  to  spew  oil  through  the  waters  and  onto  the  heaches  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Do  we  have  the  right  to  kill  tor  our  animal  needs? 
Nancy  Mayer  finds  Thoreau's  troubled  equivocation  more  honest,  and 
more  morally  searching,  than  any  easy  answer.  For,  as  Kristen  Case 
shows,  we  must,  somehow,  find  a  way  to  inhabit  the  world,  which 
means  erecting  walls  that  separate  ourselves  from  nature  even  as  we  find 
how  permeable  those  walls  must  be.  Both  she  and  Naomi  Uechi  explore 
this  permeability  by  considering  Thoreau  in  relationship  to  two  of  his 
great  followers:  the  poet  Charles  Olson,  the  architect  Frank  Lloyd 
\\  right.  In  their  essays,  the  text  itself  becomes  a  sort  of  house,  its  walls 
open,  like  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden,  Olson's  poems  from  Gloucester,  and 
Wright's  buildings  at  Taliesin,  to  the  influences  of  air  and  light.  The 
practicality  of  the  American  builder,  who  solves  on  the  ground  the 
problem  of  erecting  the  house  that  will,  writ  large,  become  the  community 
and  the  nation,  leads  to  Jeffrey  Bilbro's  surprising  discovery  of  an  intimate 
connection  between  Emerson's  Transcendentalism  and  the  great  Russian 
writer  Ivan  Turgenev.  Not  all  were  convinced,  as  Gary  Scharnhorst 
shows.  Julian  Hawthorne's  initial  skepticism  about  Thoreau  was, 
amusingly,  revised  to  enthusiasm  as  the  winds  shifted  in  Thoreau's  favor. 

The  ultimate  lesson  could  be  that  building  this  permeable  house 
of  perception  takes  serious  and  sustained — may  we  call  it  deliberate? — 
work.  So  we  end  this  issue  with  David  B.  Raymond's  essay  on  Thoreau 
as  one  of  America's  greatest  philosophers  of  work,  even  as  we  choose 
tor  the  cover  an  engraving  by  Michael  McCurdy  showing  Thoreau  hard 
at  work,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  chopping  the  pines  that  will  become 
the  framework  for  his  house  at  Walden  Pond.  McCurdy's  image  recalls 
how  Wright  cut  the  trees  for  Taliesin,  "and  from  the  sawn  trunks 
dripping  sap  made  the  abstract  forest  now  called  the  drafting  room" 
(qtd  in  1  fechi  89).  May  the  spirit  of  Wright's  drafting  room,  that 
"festival  of  light  and  trees,"  inform  your  own  work! 

\  Mura  Das  sow  Walls 
Columbia)  South  Carolina,  1]une  2010 


The  Troubled  Ocean: 

Charity,  Sentiment,  and  Thoreau's  Global 

Consciousness  in  Cape  Cod 

James  Patrick  Brown 


For  many  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  critics  of  the  1980s  and  '90s, 
especially  those  emerging  from  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  New 
Americanist  or  postnationalist  American  Studies  movement,  Thoreau's 
place  in  the  American  literary  canon  has  come  to  exemplify  what  Cecelia 
Tichi  has  called  the  transcendental  ethos  of  "egocentric  narcissism," 
implicit  in  the  term  "self-reliance,"  which  endorses  "violence  against  the 
self  and  others"  and  reinforces  bourgeois  "American  traditions  of  hard 
work  and  artisanship"  (218).  As  critics  such  as  Paul  Giles  have  argued, 
in  the  realm  of  the  political  unconscious  during  the  cold  war  years, 
Transcendentalist  self-reliance  like  Thoreau's  also  underwrote  a  hard- 
nosed  individualism  and  celebratory  Americanism,  one  that  helped  to 
justify  anti-communism  abroad  and  anti-progressivism  at  home.1  The 
ethicist  Phillip  Hallie,  meanwhile,  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  2001  book  In 
the  Eye  of  the  Hurricane:  Tales  of  Good  and  Evil,  Help  and  Harm  to  what  he 
considered  Thoreau's  celebration  of  an  uncompassionate  and  "unsenti- 
mental life  of  one's  own"  (129).  For  Hallie,  Thoreau  was  "not  unlike  a 
lone,  hairy  wolf  who  "loved  nature  more  than  man"  (114)  and  who 
turned  his  back  on  the  core  ethical  issues  of  his  day.  For  evidence,  Hallie 
drew  upon  Thoreau's  biting  and  cynical  criticism  of  charity  in  his 
posthumously  published  Cape  Cod.1 

What  all  of  these  currents  in  criticism  share  is  a  misapprehension 
of  what  Thoreau  meant  and  understood  by  self-reliance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  sentiment  and  charity,  on  the  other.  For  New  Americanist 
critics  and  for  ethicists  like  Hallie,  as  well  as  for  the  sociologist  Robert 
Bellah — who  argued  that  Emersonian  and  Thoreauvian  self-reliance  has 
become  "the  common  coin  of  millions  of  Americans"  (56)  and  "has 
made  no  small  contribution"  to  the  ideology  of  acquisitive  capitalism 
(xxv) — the  term  self-reliance  translates  to  American  individualism,  with 
its  capitalist  acquisitiveness  and  attendant  indifference  to  the  suffering 
of  others.  For  Thoreau,  however,  self-reliance  implied  a  critique  of  this 
very  acquisitiveness.  Indeed,  in  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau  registers  a 
consciousness  intently  aware  of  the  rippling,  global  consequences  of  an 
individual's  reliance  on  the  world  marketplace.  As  he  references, 
throughout  Cape  Cod,  the  unjust  and  dangerous  practices  of  nineteenth- 
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centurj  shipping  interests  and  the  charitable  organizations  the)  founded, 
Thoreau  occasions  an  inward-searching,  practica]  meditation  on  the 
Ik-. in  of  social  man  under  modern  global  capitalism.  This  meditation 
included  a  rejection  ol  charitable  institutions  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society,  which  was  formed  In  Massachusetts'  elite  to  help 
shipwrecked  sailors.  Thoreau  posited  his  rejection  of  charity  on  the 
grounds  thai  charity  tailed  to  address  trie  endemic  problem  of  selfish 
greed  and  national  reliance  on  cheap  labor  and  goods  that  endangered 
the  lives  ^\  sailors  in  the  first  place.  In  its  stead,  Thoreau  affirmed  the 
need  tor  a  positive  self-reliance,  one  that  rejected  the  very  basis  of  the 
exploitative  market  in  which  shipping  interests  and  nineteenth-century 
consumers  were  entwined. 

Recent  literature  on  Thoreau's  social  context  and  political 
commitments  has  begun  to  correct  the  critical  misapprehension  of 
Thoreau  as  a  politically  disengaged  misanthrope  whose  ideas  underwrote 
first  jacksonian  and  later  Cold  War  acquisitive  individualism.  As  Sam 
McGuire  Worley  has  argued,  for  instance,  Thoreau  used  cultural 
criticism  to  "ironically  explore  the  inseparability  of  the  self  and 
community"  while  "arguing  for  values  and  concerns"  that  he  saw 
"unduly  neglected  or  repressed"  in  nineteenth-century  culture  (x).  For 
Worley,  with  its  critical  exposition  of  the  author's  situatedness  in  a 
culture  of  systematic  injustice,  "The  rhetoric  of  Walden" — the  book 
most  targeted  as  selfishly  individualistic  by  Thoreau's  critics — "offers  a 
critical  exposure  of  false  oppositions  of  self  and  society"  and  "displays 
(but  does  not  prescribe)  the  necessity  of  a  reform  that  transcends  the 
categories  of  liberal  thought,"  with  its  emphasis  on  acquisitive,  market- 
based  individualism  (87).  This  critical  exposure  becomes  especially  clear 
in  Thoreau's  exposition  of  "the  perniciousness  of  private  property"  and 
the  liberal  state  that  "defines  each  of  its  members  primarily  as  property 
holders."  Against  such  (classically)  liberal  visions  of  individualism, 
Worley  argues,  "Thoreau's  community  is  formed  out  of  a  more 
profound  and  intrinsic  network  of  shared  values"  (92).  As  Sandra 
Harbert  Petrulionis  has  argued,  Thoreau's  criticism  of  his  society, 
particularly  its  assent  to  slavery,  emerged  from  a  "civic  context"  that 
gradually  put  him  in  sympathy  with  Concord  abolitionism,  such  that 
Thoreau's  great  abolitionist  tracts  may  be  read  as  the  result  of  "years  of 
persistent  effort  by  determined  neighbors  around  him,"  especially, 
Petrulionis  underscores,  the  women  of  Concord  (3-4).  By  locating 
Thoreau  within  the  immanently  social  and  largely  female  context  of 
abolitionism  in  Concord,  Petrulionis's  work  both  traces  the  evolution  of 
Thoreau's   dissent    against   slavery  and  calls  into  question  the  popular 
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image  of  Thoreau,  often  summoned  by  his  critics,  as  an  isolated  and 
masculine  individualist  mostly  indifferent  to  the  social  issues  of  his  day. 

As  for  Cape  Cod,  Bob  Pepperman  Taylor  has  argued,  in  his 
exploration  of  Thoreau's  social  and  political  consciousness,  that 
Thoreau's  task  in  this  book  is  "not  simply  to  debunk  our  charity  and  our 
histories"  or  to  "prove  that  we  should  ignore  or  deny  the  need  to 
serve,"  but  instead  "to  suggest  the  need  for  reform  and  transformation" 
so  that  we  can  learn  "how  to  best  serve  others"  (93,  63).  For  Taylor, 
"Thoreau  holds  that  the  most  praiseworthy  and  meaningful  solidarity 
will  grow  naturally  among  free  and  independent  men  and  women"  (73). 
In  other  words,  individual  liberty,  for  Thoreau,  implied  a  serious 
individual  commitment  to  ethical,  political,  and  immanently  social 
practices  of  freedom. 

This  essay  contributes  to  these  reconsiderations  of  Thoreau's 
critical  consciousness  by  examining  Cape  Cod's  critique  of  charity  and  its 
affirmation  of  Thoreauvian  individualism  within  a  social  context  that 
included  a  well-known  and  highly  publicized  epidemic  of  shipping 
insurance  fraud.  In  the  process  of  discussing  Thoreau's  criticism  of 
charity,  I  propose  that  we  can  locate  one  source  of  Thoreau's  rebellious 
political  outlook  in  philosophical  Cynicism,  an  outlook  with  roots  in 
Greek  philosophy  well-known  to  Thoreau's  contemporaries,  particularly 
through  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  Sartor  Kesartus  called  upon  the  figure  of 
the  Greek  Cynic  Diogenes  of  Sinope.  I  also  hope,  through  the  course  of 
this  essay,  to  bridge  an  unnecessary  divide  between  postmodern 
theory — with  its  emphasis  on  unmaking  rhetorics  of  power — and 
Thoreau's  legacy  by  comparing  Thoreau's  sense  of  individualism  as  a 
socially  engaged  contemplative  practice  with  Michel  Foucault's  notion 
of  the  care  of  the  self  as  political  praxis,  a  notion  that  he  derived  partly 
from  his  examination  of  Greek  Cynical  philosophy  and  its  emphasis  on 
parrhesia,  or  speaking  truth  to  power.  Indeed,  I  suggest,  Thoreau's 
contemplative  project  and  his  political  project  are  inseparable:  by 
modeling  an  active  contemplation  of  his  cultural  embeddedness  in 
systems  of  social  injustice,  Thoreau  seeks  at  once  to  remove  his  material 
support  from  those  systems  and  to  suggest  ways  that  the  practice  of 
contemplative  individualism  might  become  a  political  praxis  for 
fostering  universal  liberty  over  and  against  systems  of  state-sponsored 
oppression. 

Specifically,  throughout  Cape  Cod  Thoreau  registers  an  awareness 
of  and  explicitly  nods  toward  economic  and  social  questions  related  to 
shipwrecks  and  coastal  poverty,  problems  his  readers  would  have  been 
aware  of.  Indeed,  among  the  premier  scandals  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  as  uncovered  in  Harper's  and  other  journals,  was  the 
forcing  to  sea  of  unworthy  vessels  in  unsafe  conditions  by  investors  in 
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the  shipping  trade.  In  tact,  the  two  shipwrecks  to  which  Thoreau 
repeatedly  returns  in  his  text,  that  of  the  St.  John  and  that  of  the  FrankHn^ 
would  have  been  associated  already  in  his  readers'  minds  with  social  and 
economic   scandals  of    literally  global   proportions.    Unlike  critics  of 

Thoreau  such  as  Phillip  I  lallie,  who  have  argued  that  Thoreau's  lack  of 
scnumentalitx  highlights  a  hard  nosed  and  cruel  form  of  American 
individualism,  I  argue  that  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  occasions  an  inward- 
searching,  practical  meditation  on  the  heart  of  social  man  under 
acquisitive  capitalism.  Further,  Thoreau's  imitation  to  contemplation, 
extended  to  middle-class  readers  who  would  have  first  encountered  Cape 
a  Putnam's  magazine,  provided  the  occasion,  like  Thoreau's  shorter 
works  on  civil  disobedience,  principled  living,  private  property,  and 
alienated  labor,  for  a  call  to  social  justice  and  to  practical  renewal  of  the 
democratic  creed  of  self  reliance. 

The  ostensible  and  stated  purpose  of  Cape  Cod,  a  purpose  that 
arguably  extends  to  all  of  Thoreau's  work,  was  to  explore  and  critique 
the  outer  limitations  of  human  culture  with  reference  to  an  authorial 
immersion  in  nature.  "I  did  not  see  why  I  might  not  make  a  book  on 
Cape  Cod,"  Thoreau  announces  in  the  book's  first  chapter,  "as  well  as 
my  neighbor  on  'Human  Culture.'  It  is  but  another  name  for  the  same 
thing,  and  hardly  a  sandier  phase  of  it"  (3).  While  his  neighbor,  perhaps 
Emerson,  goes  about  exploring  "Human  Culture"  in  the  abstract, 
Thoreau  promises  to  encounter  it  in  its  physical  reality,  in  the  landscape 
of  the  Cape  and  in  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  These  lives  and  these 
landscapes  alike,  as  the  tide  of  Thoreau's  first  chapter,  "The  Shipwreck," 
immediately  signals,  are  literally  and  figuratively  sedimented  with  sea 
wreckage,  catastrophe,  and  death.  Though  Cape  Cod  merges  four 
separate  visits  to  the  Cape  (and  one  to  Fire  Island),  the  loose  narrative 
of  Thoreau's  "single"  visit  steers  us  immediately  to  a  site  of  maritime 
destruction  at  Cohasset:  "as  we  noticed  in  the  streets  a  handbill 
headed,  'Death!  145  lives  lost  at  Cohasset,'  we  decided  to  go  by  way  of 
Cohasset"  (4),  he  writes,  describing  a  decision  presumably  agreed  to 
with  as  much  alacrity  by  his  companion  Ellery  Channing. 

The  detached  finality  with  which  Thoreau  decides  to  "go  by  way 
of  Cohasset,"  apparentiy  disguising  any  inkling  of  emotional 
engagement  with  his  subject,  signals  that  Thoreau  will  adopt  a  strategic 
stance  of  distanced  objectivity  in  his  description  of  what  follows.  Such  a 
stance  enables  Thoreau  to  deploy  a  sharp  critique  of  the  global  traffic  in 
human  beings — in  this  case,  refugees  from  the  Irish  potato  famine. 
"The  brig  St.  John,  from  Galway,  Ireland,  laden  with  emigrants,  was 
wrecked  on  Sunday  morning,"  Thoreau's  description  of  the  first  wreck 
in  Cape  Cod  begins,  matter-of-factly  (5).  According  to  accounts  that 
would  have  been  available  to  Thoreau,  one  hundred  forty-five  of  the  St. 
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John's  passengers  had  died  in  the  wreck.  Of  these,  Thoreau  describes 
himself  drawn  in  particular  to 

one  livid,  swollen  and  mangled  body  of  a  drowned  girl — who 
probably  had  intended  to  go  out  to  service  in  some  American 
family — to  which  some  rags  still  adhered,  with  a  string,  half 
concealed  by  the  flesh,  about  its  swollen  neck;  the  coiled-up 
wreck  of  a  human  hulk,  gashed  by  the  rocks  or  fishes,  so  that 
the  bone  and  muscle  were  exposed,  but  quite  bloodless — 
merely  red  and  white — with  wide-open  and  staring  eyes,  yet 
lustreless,  dead-lights;  or,  like  the  cabin  windows  of  a  stranded 
vessel,  filled  with  sand.   (6) 

If  death,  Thoreau  asks  in  consideration  of  this  mangled  life,  is  the  law  of 
Nature,  "why  waste  any  time  in  awe  or  pity?"  while  observing  the 
dozens  of  human  bodies  tossed  up  by  the  sea  from  the  St.  John  and 
strewn  upon  the  shore  "as  on  the  field  of  battle,  till  they  no  longer 
affected  us  in  any  degree,  as  exceptions  to  the  common  lot  of 
humanity."  Instead  of  pondering  crowds  of  corpses  until  the  sight  drives 
us  to  pity,  he  argues,  "it  is,"  or  should  be,  "the  individual  and  private 
that  demands  our  sympathy"  (9). 

Contemplating  the  individual  and  private  details  of  a  single  death, 
of  the  particular  person  as  distinct  from  the  mass,  Thoreau  extends  his 
consideration  of  the  Cape  outward  to  global  questions  of  immigration, 
expatriation,  and  social  justice.  We  are  reminded  of  the  social  context 
and  consequences  of  the  movement  of  peoples,  whose  suffering  serves 
to  benefit  "some  American  family"  poised  to  exploit  this  particular young 
girl's  expatriated  labor.  Thoreau  leaves  unspoken  in  this  account  the 
"Irish  question"  in  general — his  readers  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
mass  exodus  of  Irish  nationals  to  escape  starvation  and  of  their 
emergence  in  America's  cities.  Instead,  he  asks  us  to  abandon  the  "awe 
and  pity"  we  feel  when  we  consider  the  mass  in  the  abstract  and  to 
undergo  a  far  less  comfortable  meditation  on  a  single  individual's 
embodied  suffering.  Only  when  we  focus  on  the  immediate,  visceral, 
personal,  and  individual,  Thoreau  suggests,  are  we  confronted  with  the 
local  consequences  of  global  injustice.  Thoreau's  choice  to  begin  his 
report  of  the  various  wrecks  at  Cape  Cod  with  the  St.  John,  meanwhile, 
inserts  Margaret  Fuller's  memory  into  the  text,  as  Fuller's  prolific 
editorializing  had  made  her  into  an  unpopular  defender  of  the  humanity 
and  dignity  of  Irish  immigrants  (Morgan). 

In  the  act  of  focusing  attention  on  the  realistic  grotesque  details 
of  a  single  death,  Thoreau  begins  at  the  outset  of  his  story  to  draw  his 
readers  toward  the  social  conditions  that  made  that  death  possible.  As 
Philip  Fisher  notes,  "Realism  surprises  us  into  unwanted  moments  of 
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confronted  sight"  wherein  "In  means  of  the  object"  we  "face  what  lies 
behind  it"  199  .  For  this  reason,  realism  served  as  a  useful  rhetorical 
strategy  for  reformist  writers,  among  whom  I  wish  tocouni  theThoreau 
i  encounter  in  passages  such  as  these.  As  Fisher  argues,  close 
attentiveness  to  "detail"  in  pictorial  realism  such  as  Thoreau's  allows  us 
to  "freight  it  with  meaning."  Thus,  "We  race  to  supply  the  most  radical 
kind  of  sense:  allegory  and  all-embracing  application"  (1%).  Linking  the 
rise  of  realism  with  middle  class  reform  in  such  novels  as  (  'nclc  Tow's 
.  I  isher  posits  that  "[o]ne  goal  of  this  new  visibility"  of  realistic 
detail-  which  came  about  within  "a  new  literature  of  witnesses  and 
voices" — was  the  "social  change"  that  writers  hoped  could  be  brought 
about  by  "revolt  on  the  part  of  the  middle-class"  once  they  were 
confronted  with  "stark  depictions  of  injustice"  (196).  Reaching  such  a 
middle-class  audience  in  the  June  1855  issue  of  Putnam's  Monthly  (where 
the  opening  chapter  of  Cape  CWwas  first  published),  Thoreau  employed 
pictorial  realism  to  extend  a  critique  of  trade  and  acquisitive  capitalism. 
Further,  as  Thomas  Haskell  has  argued,  objective  description  of  the 
kind  Thoreau  brought  to  his  depiction  of  the  Irish  servant  "is 
compatible  with  strong  political  commitment,"  since  objectivity 
decenters  the  subjective  self,  making  one  "more  cognizant  of  life's  most 
seductive  illusion,  which  is  that  the  world  centers  around  me"  (150).  For 
these  reasons,  realism  and  descriptive  objectivity,  far  from  betraying  an 
inner  cruelty,  were  consistent  with  Thoreau's  challenge  in  Walden  that 
we  "settle  ourselves,  and  work  and  wedge  our  feet  downward  through 
the  mud  and  slush  of  opinion,  and  prejudice,  and  tradition  .  .  .  through 
church  and  state,  through  poetry  and  philosophy  and  religion,  till  we 
come  to  a  hard  bottom  and  rocks  in  place,  which  we  can  call  reality"  (97- 
98). 

Henry  Giles's  1861  Harper's  article  on  Fuller's  death  by  drowning, 
published  as  a  retrospective  on  her  life,  reflects  the  bourgeois  cult  of 
sentimentality  that  Thoreau,  in  his  visit  to  the  Cape,  dismissed  as 
inappropriate  to  a  serious  and  realistic  meditation  on  social  injustice  in 
the  shipping  industry7  (about  which  more  later).  In  mid-July  of  1850,  the 
Elizabeth,  a  brig  carrying  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  her  son,  and  her 
husband,  among  other  passengers  and  goods  sailing  from  Italy,  struck  a 
sandbar  a  few*  hundred  yards  from  a  beach  off  New  York's  Fire  Island, 
where  it  was  gradually  submerged  under  waves.  Mistaking  distant  lights 
along  the  Fire  Island  sandbars  for  a  lighthouse,  the  first  mate  of  the 
lJ/:-(ibcth,  having  taken  charge  of  the  ship  at  Gibraltar  after  its  captain 
died  of  smallpox,  accidentally  grounded  the  ship.  Over  the  next  twelve 
hours,  from  four  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  Fuller,  a  key 
Transcendentalist,  advocate  of  women's  rights,  and  supporter  of  the 
Italian  Revolution  of  1  848,  was  transformed  from  a  compelling  public 
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intellectual  into  a  magisterial  symbol  of  long-suffering  womanhood.  In 
his  emotional  eulogy  for  Fuller,  Giles  underscores  the  "wonderful 
touches  of  tenderness  and  bravery  in  this  twelve-hours'  drama  of  agony" 
(221).  In  this  drama,  Giles  juxtaposes  Fuller's  refusal  to  leave  her  child's 
side  as  the  sea  engulfed  her,  against  crowds  of  "wreckers" — men  who 
lived  by  gathering  goods  from  wrecked  ships — ashore,  busily  getting 
their  living  raking  together  the  Elizabeth's  valuable  remains  as  the 
woman  aboard  and  her  child  die  a  slow  death  by  drowning.3 

In  the  Harper's  account  of  Fuller's  death,  the  presence  of  the 
Cape's  wreckers  beside  the  sentimental  image  of  self-sacrificing 
womanhood  creates  the  occasion  for  a  tale  of  compassion  and  sacrifice 
over  and  against  acquisitive  greed.  "Margaret's"  final  twelve  hours 
aboard  the  Elizabeth  remind  readers  of  her  "tenderness  and  bravery"  as 
she  wrapped  her  baby,  Nino,  "in  such  garments  as  were  at  hand  and 
folding  him  to  her  bosom,  sang  him  to  sleep."  Although  encouraged  to 
swim  ashore,  Margaret,  sure  that  Nino  could  not  survive  the  swim, 
"would  take  no  merely  individual  chance."  When  at  last  the  steward  of 
the  Elizabeth  tried  to  save  the  baby,  "both  were  thrown  dead  upon  the 
beach."  "In  the  final  crash"  Margaret — last  seen  "seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  foremast,  still  clad  in  her  white  night-dress,  with  her  hair  fallen  loose 
upon  her  shoulders" — "sank  at  once"  (222). 

"[T]his  great  loss  [of  Fuller],  we  have,  probably,  to  charge,"  Giles 
proposes,  "not  on  the  ravage  of  the  sea,  but  on  the  cruel  greed  of  men" 
who  went  about  the  business  of  gathering  goods  from  the  wreck  even  as 
those  aboard  heroically,  tragically,  and  compassionately  lost  their  lives. 
In  spite  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  though,  at  the  sight  of  Fuller's 
drowned  baby  laid  out,  "washed  and  dressed  in  a  child's  frock"  that  had 
been  "found  in  Margaret's  trunk  .  .  .  ,  even  the  callous  wreckers  were 
softened  for  the  moment  by  a  sight  so  full  of  pathetic  beauty."  Indeed, 
so  sentimental  was  the  scene  that  "as  the  rescued  seamen  gathered 
round  their  late  play-fellow  and  pet,  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the 
circle"  (222).  The  wash  of  tears  and  sympathy  in  this  account  of  Fuller's 
death,  matched  only  by  the  deluge  of  the  sea,  called  on  Harper's  readers 
to  consider  the  harsh  social  and  moral  conditions  that  perpetuated  the 
wreckers'  coldhearted  search  for  monetary  value  among  the  remains  of 
"|t]he  catastrophe  of  Margaret's  Greek  tragedy"  (222).  Asking  readers  to 
identify  with  the  emotionally  converted  wreckers  who  suddenly  weep 
before  an  infant's  swaddled  body,  Giles's  article  calls  on  them  to  repent 
of  their  own  uncharitability  and  to  model,  instead,  the  selflessness  of 
Fuller's  love  for  her  child. 

That  Thoreau  had  been  sent  to  New  York  to  search  for  Fuller's 
remains  and  effects  may  have  colored  his  severe  critique  of  the  causes 
and  implications  of  shipwrecks  and  the  injustice  that  sentimental  charity 
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hides.  It  (  i  will  bring  us  to  an  exploration  of  human  culture,  as 
Thoreau  promises,  we  must  si. in,  he  suggests,  In  abandoning  sentimenl 
and  Locating  "culture"  in  a  network  of  interlocking  human  injustices 

:  along  sea  routes  linking  the  "old"  world  to  the  new,  but  traced  in 
ways  thai  localize  and  personalize  individual  sues  of  suffering.  Cape 
Cod  human  culture  -  happens  here,  Thoreau  suggests  in  his  opening 
scenes,  and  the  injustice  o(  humanity's  treatmeni  of  us  individual 
members  takes  immediate  form  in  a  real  body.  Thoreau's  representation 
of  a  young  Irish  girl  as  a  sue  of  human  suffering,  meanwhile,  resists  the 
more  sentimental  account  nnc  might  draw  of  a  woman's  drowning,  as  in 
Giles's  telling  of  Fuller's  shipwreck.  Both  authors  remind  us  of 
particular  moral  failures  endemic  to  modern  conditions  of  commerce 
and  trade,  and  both  use  female  figures  to  drive  the  point  home.  One 
account,  however,  evokes  sympathetic  charity  by  painting  Fuller  in 
explicitly  allegorical  terms,  transforming  her  into  a  consciously 
statuesque,  Greco-Roman  figure  of  tragedy,  while  holding  the  wreckers 
ashore  responsible  for  her  death.  Thoreau,  by  contrast,  depicts  a  human 
body  devoid  of  obvious  allegorical  ties  whose  associations  with 
"culture"  do  not  span  backwards  to  ancient  Athens  and  Rome,  but 
move  laterally  in  the  immediate  present  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  eastward  to  Ireland  and  westward  to  some  urban  household 
awaiting  its  new  servant.  Whereas  the  Harper's  account  of  Fuller's  death 
transforms  Fuller's  sacrifice  into  a  tale  of  human  charity,  Thoreau — 
wan-  throughout  Cape  Cod  of  the  limitations  of  charity  as  an  attitude 
toward  injustice  and  of  empathy  as  a  rhetorical  strategy  for  eliciting 
charitable  emotions — offers  a  naturalistic,  even  journalistic  image  of  a 
shipwrecked  body  to  evoke  a  sense  of  justice  that  he  associates 
rhetorically  with  images  of  immediate  suffering. 

The  politics  of  Thoreau's  emphasis  on  the  individual  site  of 
suffering  in  Cape  Cod  corresponds  with  his  critique  of  the  relationship 
between  the  nation  and  the  individual  in  his  essay  on  slavery  and 
economy,  "Life  without  Principle,"  which  was  printed  in  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  The  Uberator  in  1 854  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working  on 
Cape  Cod.  In  this  essay,  Thoreau  contrasts  the  rights  of  individuals  with 
the  claims  of  the  state  and  capital,  arguing  that  the  individual  and 
particular  should  always  take  precedence  over  nationality  and  the  nation. 
"Nations!  What  are  nations?"  he  asks,  rhetorically. 


Tartars,  and  Huns,  and  Chinamen!  Like  insects,  they  swarm. 
The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  make  them  memorable.  It  is 
for  want  of  a  man  that  there  are  so  many  men.  It  is 
individuals  that  populate  the  world.  Any  man  thinking  may 
say  with  the  Spirit  ofLodin, — 
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"I  look  down  from  my  height  on  nations, 
And  they  become  ashes  before  me;  — 
Calm  is  my  dwelling  in  the  clouds; 
Pleasant  are  the  great  fields  of  my  rest." 
{Reform  Papers  171) 

The  figure  of  Lodin,  a  mythic  Icelandic  merchant  voyager-god  known 
for  his  heroic  kindness,  offers  Thoreau  an  elevated  perspective  from 
which  nations  are  turned  to  ashes.  Since  "individuals  populate  the 
world,"  they,  and  not  groups,  crowds,  and  nations,  are  the  proper  object 
of  concern. 

This  anti-nationalistic  passage  echoes  Thoreau's  emphasis  in  a 
much  earlier  essay  on  the  link  between  justice,  contemplation,  and  the 
sublime.  In  "Sublimity,"  written  in  1837  while  he  was  at  Harvard, 
Thoreau  rejected  Edmund  Burke's  influential  equation  of  the  sublime 
with  a  sense  of  terror.  If  the  sublime  emerges  from  fear  to  the  point  of 
terror,  Thoreau  argues,  then  even  "brute"  animals  would  have  access  to 
the  elevated  philosophical  reverie  associated  with  its  operations. 
Something  more — reflection — occurs  in  the  human  mind  faced  with  the 
sublime.  As  the  human  mind  "sees  cause  for  wonder  and  astonishment 
in  everything,"  one  has  "only  to  reflect  that  he  may  admire."  By 
contrast,  "Terror  avoids  reflection,  though  reflection  alone  can  restore 
calmness  and  equanimity."  Thoreau  concludes  his  brief  essay  arguing 
that  "the  emotion  excited  by  the  sublime  is  the  most  unearthly  and 
godlike  we  mortals  experience"  {Early  Essays  98).  From  the  vantage  of 
the  "unearthly"  observer,  "Death  itself  is  sublime,"  but  with  "the  same 
sublimity  that  we  ascribe  to  the  tumult  of  the  troubled  ocean"  (93-94). 
In  Cape  Cod,  "the  troubled  ocean"  and  the  shore  become  sites  of  a 
politicized  sublime  that  calls  into  question  the  nationalistic  ethics  of 
global  trade. 

Indeed,  Thoreau's  topography  of  injustice  at  the  opening  of  Cape 
Cod  echoes  his  critique  of  America's  expansionist  project  westward.  Just 
as  we  are  made  aware  of  the  coast  as  a  site  of  personal  suffering  on  a 
global  scale,  Thoreau  reminds  us  that  the  frontier — that  vast  mass  of 
land  west  of  the  Cape,  beginning  at  the  settlements  of  New  England — 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  types  of  people  who  would  reduce  to 
servitude  a  girl  fleeing  famine.  Thoreau's  general  outlook  on  those  who 
lived  west  of  the  Cape — those  men  and  women  of  middle-class 
respectability  who  troubled  his  serenity  in  Walden — had  turned  in  "Life 
without  Principle"  into  a  wholesale  criticism  of  expansionist  capitalism. 
"The  rush  to  California,"  he  wrote  a  year  before  publishing  the  first 
chapter  of  Cape  Cod,  "and  the  attitude,  not  merely  of  merchants,  but  of 
philosophers  and  prophets,  so  called,  in  relation  to  it,  reflect  the  greatest 
disgrace  on  mankind.  ...  I  know  of  no  more  startling  development  of 
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the  immorality  of  trade,  and  .ill  the  common  modes  of  getting  a  living^ 
For  Thoreau,  the  "immorality  of  trade"  was 
manifested  in  the  verj  basis  ol  modern  capitalism  money  and 
exploitation,  or,  in  Ins  language,  "facsimile"  and  "appropriation":  "God 
gave  the  righteous  man  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  food  and  raiment, 
but  the  unrighteous  man  found  a  facsimile  of  the  same  in  God's  coffers, 
and  appropriated  it,  .\n^\  obtained  food  and  raiment  like  the  former.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  counterfeiting  that  the  world  has 
seen"  163).  \s  long  as  money  continues  to  counterfeit  God's  birthright, 
the  "unrighteous  man,"  the  exploitative  profiteer,  will  continue  to 
appropriate  the  natural  birthright  of  the  "righteous  man"  who  labors 
without  profit  motive.  The  profit  motive,  meanwhile,  "makes  God  to  be 
a  moneyed  gentleman  who  scatters  a  handful  of  pennies  in  order  to  see 
mankind  scramble  for  them"  (162-63).  The  proper  "Godlike"  perspective 
is  that  sublimity  of  Lodin  whose  gaze  crumbles  nations,  and  that  deific 
benevolence  that  views  personal  subsistence  as  a  universal  birthright, 
while  empire  and  capital  turn  God  into  a  spectacle  of  bourgeois  charity. 

Meanwhile,  in  forwarding  Cape  Cods  stark  criticism  of  trade  and 
charity  from  the  perspective  of  an  ethical  sublime,  Thoreau  appealed  to 
an  audience  that  was  immersed  in  one  of  the  premier  scandals  of  his 
generation:  the  practice  of  sending  unsafe  ships  to  sea,  which  was 
allowed  by  insurance  underwriters  and  capital  investors  in  the  shipping 
trade.  The  nineteenth-century  shipwreck  epidemic,  with  its  roots  in 
acquisitive  greed,  was  well  known  to  Thoreau's  middle-class  Putnam's 
readers,  who  would  have  encountered  it  in  the  popular  press  as  well  as 
in  Cape  Cod.  An  article  published  in  Britain's  Edinburgh  Review  in  1835 
proposing  the  reform  of  the  insurance  underwriting  industry 
summarized  for  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  shipping 
practices  that  Thoreau  made  central  to  the  social  critique  in  Cape  Cod 
According  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  underwriting  industry  encouraged 
shipping  investors  to  maximize  their  risks  because  they  could  earn 
greater  profits  from  dangerous  ships  than  from  safer  vessels. 
I  nderwriting  "procures  security7,  but  at  the  same  time  [is]  apt  to 
generate  carelessness,  and  occasionally  fraud."  Indeed,  the  Review 
continued,  "it  is  in  fact  established  by  the  records  of  our  [England's] 
judicial  proceedings,  and  of  which  there  cannot  otherwise  be  the  least 
doubt,  that  ships  and  goods  have  been  sent  to  sea  in  order  that  they  might 
be  cast  away,  and  a  profit  made  at  the  expense  of  insurers"  ("On  the 
Frequency"  340,  emphasis  added).  Shipping  investors  could,  and  did, 
intentionally  send  unsafe  ships  to  sea,  packed  with  passengers  and  cargo, 
in  order  to  defraud  their  insurers.  Insurers,  in  turn,  were  willing  to  take 
high  risks  because  "the  premium  depends  partly  on  the  condition  of  the 
ship"     G41;,     with     an     unsafe     ship     yielding    higher    profits.    The 
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appropriation  of  human  life  in  such  practices — human  life  risked  so  that 
investors  and  underwriters  could  better  procure  the  "facsimile"  of 
specie — underscored  for  the  Review  author  the  need  for  political 
regulation.  Indeed,  in  1858,  the  incessant  shipwrecks  along  Cape  Cod 
resulting  from  insurance  fraud  prompted  the  residents  of  Hull, 
Massachusetts  to  hold  a  protest  demanding  regulation  of  the 
underwriting  industry.5  For  Thoreau,  however,  the  problem  struck 
deeper  than  the  need  for  regulation  alone:  it  underscored  the 
"immorality  of  trade"  itself,  to  which  he  had  referred  in  "Life  without 
Principle." 

An  1 874  Harper's  article  by  Charles  Nordhoff,  titled  "The  Rights 
and  Wrongs  of  Seamen,"  examines  the  evidence  of  three  decades  of 
underwriting  and  shipping  fraud.  "Do  men  consciously  send  ships  to  sea 
knowing  them  to  be  unseaworthy?"  the  article  asked,  answering  in  the 
affirmative:  "There  appears  to  be  even  a  regularly  organized  business  in 
sending  to  sea  unseaworthy  ships."  Nordhoff  then  lists  nineteen 
different  ships  cited  before  an  English  investigating  committee  in  1873 
that  had  been  lost  by  a  single  Liverpool  company  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  continuing: 

nowadays  men  buy  ships  as  they  get  real  estate,  or  set  up  a 
bank,  or  marry  a  wife  even,  on  speculation,  with  no  further 
interest  or  aim  in  the  venture  than  simply  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can  in  the  quickest  amount  of  time,  and  to 
run  the  greatest  risks  of  loss  to  others  compatible  with  a 
very  great  profit  to  themselves.   (557) 

Calculated  risks  included  taking  the  chance  that  only  one  of  three  ships 
would  arrive  safely  ashore  with  cargo  intact,  a  practice  that  was  also 
common  among  slave  traders.  As  a  result  of  such  practices,  seventeen 
percent  of  4,069  American-built  ships  were  lost  between  1841  and  1845. 
Between  1868  and  1872,  that  number  increased  to  forty  percent  of  4,387 
ships  (2,177  American  shipwrecks  in  four  years).  Nordhoff  attributes 
this  increase  over  time  to  the  cheapness  of  vessels  contracted  to  be  built 
by  ever  more  money-conscious  investors  and  to  the  "furious 
competition  in  trade  which  has  affected  all  business  since  the  great  gold 
discoveries  of  California  and  Australia"  (561-62).  Like  Thoreau, 
Nordhoff  was  incensed  by  trade  that  rewarded  the  acquisitive 
businessman  who  "owns  coffins  and  sails  them"  (557). 

Next  to  the  wreck  of  the  St.  John  with  its  cargo  of  men  and 
women  from  Ireland,  the  wreck  of  the  Franklin  stands  as  emblematic  in 
Cape  Cod  of  the  injustices  inherent  in  antebellum  global  trade.  In  a 
scandal  that  Thoreau  repeatedly  invokes  throughout  Cape  Cod,  the 
Franklin,  much  like  the  ships  mentioned  in  Nordhoff  s  article,  had  been 
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intentionally  allowed  to  sink  ofl  the  Cape  foi  insurance  money.  "The 
reader  maj  remember  this  wreck,"  Thoreau  remarks,  "from  the 
circumstance  that  a  letter  was  found  in  the  captain's  valise,  which 
washed  ashore,  directing  him  to  wreck  the  vessel,  before  he  got  to 

America,  and  from  the  trial  which  took  place  in  consequence"  (Cape  Cod 
56  .  In  this  recovered  note,  one  of  the  owners  oi  the  ship  had  written: 
"Dear  Sir  this  will  he  the  Eternal  Making  of  US  all,  if  it  will  not  damn  us 
forever"  (qtd.  in  Breitwieser  19).  Like  the  lives  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
St  John,  the  "time  or  ten"  lives  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Franklin  served 
to  remind  Cape  Cods  readers,  that,  as  Thoreau  underscored,  "There  are 
more  consequences  to  a  shipwreck  than  the  underwriters  notice"  (128). 

In  light  of  the  increasing  global  trade  necessary  to  fuel  American 
westward  expansion  and  the  intensity  of  the  newly  expanding  markets 
that  created  conditions  dangerous  to  sailors  but  highly  profitable  for 
investors  and  insurance  men,  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  charity  and  his 
stark  criticism  of  it  comes  into  focus.  Thoreau  foregrounded  his 
criticism  of  charity  in  the  "Stage  Coach  Views"  chapter  of  Cape  Cod,  the 
second  to  be  published  in  Putnam's  (in  1855): 

I  have  no  great  respect  for  the  writer's  taste,  who  talks  easily 
about  beautiful  villages  .  .  .  where  the  green  and  white  houses 
of  the  gentry  [are]  drawn  up  in  rows  ....  Such  spots  can  be 
beautiful  only  to  the  weary  traveller,  or  the  returning  native — 
or,  perchance,  the  repentant  misanthrope;  not  to  him  who, 
with  unprejudiced  senses,  has  just  come  out  of  the  woods,  and 
approaches  one  of  them,  by  a  bare  road,  through  a  succession 
of  straggling  homesteads  where  he  cannot  tell  which  is  the 
alms-house.   {Cape  Cod  16) 

For  Thoreau,  the  aesthetic  of  beauty  (here  imaged  in  the  "beautiful* 
village)  that  underwrote  charity  stood  in  contrast  to  the  stark  aesthetic 
of  sublime  justice  he  had  been  formulating  in  Cape  Cod  and  his  anti- 
slavery  essays,  as  well  as  in  Walden.  Thoreau  rejected  charity  insofar  as 
he  saw  it  being  directly  undermined  by  the  means  that  men  used  to  get 
their  living.  Describing  the  Cape  Cod  Gazetteer,  Thoreau  wrote  that  this 
austere  monument  to  business  culture 

will  uniformly  tell  you,  under  the  head  of  each  town,  how 
many  go  a-fishing,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  taken, 
how  much  salt  is  made  and  used,  how  many  are  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  how  many  in  manufacturing  palm  leaf 
hats,  leather,  hoots,  shoes,  and  tinware,  and  then  it  has 
done,  and  leaves  you  to  imagine  the  more  truly  domestic 
manufactures  which  are  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over.  (22) 
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In  linking  his  sympathies  with  the  shore  and  insisting  that  we  attend  to 
the  local  and  "truly  domestic,"  Thoreau  was  drawing  his  readers  to  the 
ethical  implications  of  their  means  of  production  and  consumption. 

In  "Economy,"  the  opening  chapter  of  Walden,  Thoreau  had 
already  shown  how  charitable  economic  pieties  masked  the  deeper 
injustices  of  chattel  and  wage  slavery.  "There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at 
the  branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the  root,"  he  wrote  there, 
"and  it  may  be  that  he  who  bestows  the  largest  amount  of  time  and 
money  on  the  needy  is  doing  the  most  by  his  mode  of  life  to  produce 
that  misery  which  he  strives  in  vain  to  relieve."  These  "thousands 
hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil"  included  "the  pious  slave-breeder 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  every  tenth  slave  to  buy  a  Sunday's  liberty  for 
the  rest"  and  those  who  "show  their  kindness  to  the  poor  by  employing 
them  in  their  kitchens."  Addressing  the  slave-  and  servant-holders  of 
antebellum  America  who  righteously  performed  charitable  acts  while 
exploiting  the  labor  of  others,  Thoreau  advised,  "You  boast  of  spending 
a  tenth  part  of  your  income  in  charity;  may  be  you  should  spend  the 
nine  tenths  so,  and  done  with  it."  Was  charity,  Thoreau  asked,  "owing 
to  the  generosity  of  him  in  whose  possession  it  is  found,  or  to  the 
remissness  of  the  officers  of  justice?"  Justice  and  philanthropy  stood 
juxtaposed  at  opposite  poles  of  the  ethical  compass  because 
philanthropy  "is  greatly  overrated;  and  it  is  our  selfishness  which 
overrates  it"  {Walden  75-76).  To  return  in  the  name  of  charity  one  tenth 
of  another  person's  natural,  deifically  bestowed  property  was,  for 
Thoreau,  to  cover  the  greater  sin  of  removing  that  property  in  the  first 
place. 

If  hypocrisy  and  injustice  lay  behind  acts  of  charity  (though 
charity  was  due  some  praise),  in  Thoreau's  view  justice  called  for  the 
constant  cultivation  of  unconscious,  impartial  "goodness."  For  Thoreau, 
a  person's  "goodness  must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory  act,  but  a 
constant  superfluity,  which  costs  him  nothing  and  of  which  he  is 
unconscious."  Associating  this  unconscious  goodness  with  justice, 
Thoreau  admits:  "I  would  not  subtract  any  thing  from  the  praise  that  is 
due  to  philanthropy"  but  "merely  demand  justice  for  all  who  by  their 
lives  and  works  are  a  blessing  to  mankind."  If  there  "is  a  charity  that 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins,"  it  is  bolstered  by  an  aesthetic  state  that 
Thoreau  associates  with  the  emotion  of  sympathy.  In  the  emotional 
state  of  sympathy,  charity  becomes  the  airy  "atmosphere"  of  the 
philanthropist's  personal  sorrows:  "The  philanthropist  too  often 
surrounds  mankind  with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  cast-off  griefs  as 
an  atmosphere,"  in  Thoreau's  words,  "and  calls  it  sympathy"  {Walden 
76-77).  For  this  reason,  Thoreau  writes,  "There  is  no  odor  so  bad  as  that 
which  arises  from  goodness  tainted"  of  the  philanthropist  (74),  whereas, 
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in  truth,  "Goodness  is  the  only  investment  that  never  fails"  (218).  The 
difference  between  the  two  personal  practices  Thoreau  examines 
throughout  his  work — the  practice  of  cultivating  "goodness"  and  justice 
and  the  practice  of  undergoing  a  superfluity  of  charitable  emotion  to 
purge  one's  grief  for  the  very  individuals  one  has  cast  off  in  the  rush  to 
succeed — lies  at  the  heart  of  Thoreau's  sense  of  practical  justice  and 
informs  his  uses  of  the  sublime  in  Cape  Cod.  Emotionality  is  necessarily 
self-centered,  while  consideration  of  the  other  requires  an  objective 
awareness  of  how  one's  actions  may  cause  suffering.  To  use  the  body  of 
an  Irish  girl  or  the  wreck  of  the  Franklin  as  an  opportunity  for  an 
atmospheric  melodrama,  as  Harpers  report  on  Fuller's  drowning  had 
done,  would  have,  in  Thoreau's  view,  resulted  in  a  self-serving  diversion 
from  the  immediate  cause  of  injustice:  oneself. 

In  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  Thoreau  extends  his 
critique  of  charity  to  slavery,  lauding  and  defending  Brown's  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry  in  contrast  to  the  "philanthropy"  of  the  slaveholder  and 
those  Northern  capitalists  who  were  implicated  in  Southern  slavery. 
Audaciously,  Thoreau  writes,  "I  speak  for  the  slave  when  I  say,  that  I 
prefer  the  philanthropy  of  Captain  Brown  to  that  philanthropy  which 
neither  shoots  me  nor  liberates  me"  (Reform  Papers  133).  To  the  extent 
that  philanthropic  money  mediated  virtue,  Thoreau  holds,  it  obscures 
the  object  of  social  justice:  "Absolutely  speaking,  the  more  money,  the 
less  virtue;  for  money  comes  between  a  man  and  his  objects,  and 
obtains  them  for  him;  and  it  was  certainly  no  great  virtue  to  obtain  it" 
(Reform  Papers  77).  The  attaining  of  money — the  means  by  which  one 
gets  one's  living  and  the  attitude  beneath  that  means — mattered,  in 
practical  terms,  more  than  the  ideological  and  aesthetic  justification  for 
excessive  acquisition  that  charity  underwrote  and  excused.  In  place  of 
charity,  in  his  defense  of  John  Brown,  Thoreau  called  for  unmediated 
acts  of  justice,  such  as  Brown's  raid  and  the  Underground  Railroad,  on 
which  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond,  and  his  Aunt's  house,  was  one  stop. 
Thoreau's  concept  of  goodness,  in  contrast  to  charitable  benevolence, 
required,  at  minimum,  that  each  person  leave  his  or  her  fellows  free  to 
pursue  "contemplation."  "If  I  devote  myself  to  other  pursuits  and 
contemplations,"  Thoreau  argues  in  "Civil  Disobedience,"  "I  must  first 
see,  at  least,  that  I  do  not  pursue  them  sitting  upon  another  man's 
shoulders.  I  must  get  off  him  first,  that  he  may  pursue  his 
contemplations  too"  (71). 

Thoreau  offers  a  key  to  his  practice  of  such  "contemplations"  in 
what  Philip  Hallie  holds  as  the  ethical  heart  of  Cape  Cod:  his  meditation 
on  a  humane  house  erected  by  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  America's  first  organized 
lifesaving  institution,  was  created  in  1 792  in  response  to  the  hundreds  of 
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yearly  shipwrecks  along  the  New  England  seaboard.  Among  its  varied 
activities,  it  was  responsible  for  creating  and  maintaining  "safe  houses" 
along  the  Cape,  huts  in  which  shipwrecked  sailors  could  take  refuge 
until  a  storm  passed.  Thoreau  viewed  this  charitable  organization  as 
skeptically  as  he  viewed  all  other  charities.  Given  the  sensational 
background  of  fraud  and  profit  motive  responsible  for  the  shipwrecks 
Thoreau  had  observed,  his  audiences  would  likely  have  understood  his 
skepticism.  In  addition  to  the  underwriting  scandals,  famines,  and  greed 
that  drove  trade  and  made  the  Humane  Society's  humane  houses 
necessary,  Thoreau  was  also  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Humane  Society  themselves  were  invested  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  Although  the  charity  collected  funds  to  reward  citizens  on  the  Cape 
who  braved  its  storms  to  rescue  sailors  and  passengers  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  at  sea,  its  members  were  self-consciously 
selected  from  the  "respectable"  classes  of  New  England,  the  very  classes 
Thoreau  associated  with  the  aesthetic  ritual  of  "sympathy"  and  charity. 

According  to  the  Humane  Society's  own  history,  "For  a  series  of 
years,  the  most  respectable  and  influential  of  our  citizens,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  enrolled  among  its  [the  Society's] 
members."  In  fact,  the  selection  of  Humane  Society  members  virtually 
guaranteed  the  insularity  of  the  organization,  as  members  were 
"admitted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Trustee,"  thus  ensuring 
relative  "respectability"  among  its  ranks.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement, 
only 

The  most  distinguished  professional  gentlemen,  lay  as  well 
as  clerical,  were  selected  for  its  orators;  liberal  contributions 
to  its  funds  showed  the  sense  entertained  of  the  importance 
of  its  design;  while  its  anniversaries,  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  June,  which  the  Executive,  with  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  then  in  session,  repeatedly  adjourned  to  attend,  were 
honored  by  crowded  assemblies,  and  attended  by  somewhat 
of  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  belonging  to  those  days, 
but  which,  with  familiarity  and  changes  in  the  habits  of 
society,  have  now  passed  away.  (Humane  Society  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  5) 

In  such  an  arrangement,  an  agent  for  the  f  lumane  Society  could 
simultaneously  be,  as  one  Provincetown  man  was, 

moderator  of  town  meetings  twenty-eight  years,  selectman  several 
years,  seven  years  as  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  two 
terms  state  senator.  He  was  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  for  about  twenty-five  years,  several   years  agent  for  the 
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Boston  Board  of  Underwriters,  and  is   now  a  director  in  the 
Provincetown  National  Bank.   (Hopkins  999) 

One  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Humane  Society,  James  Bowdoin, 
was  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  who  ordered  the  suppression  of 
Shay's  Rebellion,  the  insurrection  that  Thomas  Jefferson  praised  but 
that  also  helped  to  prompt  the  centralization  of  federal  power  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

In  "The  Beach" — the  fourth  installment  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  last 
to  be  published  in  'Putnam's  magazine,  where  Thoreau's  middle  class 
readers  first  encountered  his  writing  on  the  Cape — Thoreau  approaches 
a  Humane  Society  "humane  house,"  which,  in  his  words,  "had  neither 
sliding  shutter,  nor  clap-boards,  nor  paint"  ("The  Beach"  163).  As 
Thoreau — along  with  his  mate  Ellery  Channing — puts  his  eye  to  a 
knothole  in  the  clapboard  of  the  humane  house  to  examine  its  contents, 
he  transforms  an  observation  of  the  physical  house  into  a  practical 
contemplation  on  the  ethics  of  man  under  modern  conditions  of  trade. 
"After  long  looking"  into  the  humane  house,  he  wrote  in  his  Putnam's 
version  of  "The  Beach," 

with  the  eye  of  faith,  knowing  that,  though  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  may  not  always  be  opened,  yet  to  him  that 
looketh  long  enough  through  a  knot-hole  the  inside  shall  be 
visible, — for  we  had  had  some  practice  at  looking  inward, — 
by  steadily  keeping  our  other  ball  covered  from  the  light 
meanwhile,  putting  the  outward  world  behind  us,  ocean  and 
land,  and  the  beach — till  the  pupil  became  enlarged  and 
collected  the  rays  of  light  that  were  wandering  in  that  dark, 
(for  the  pupil  shall  be  enlarged  by  looking;  there  never  was 
so  dark  a  night  but  a  faithful  and  patient  eye,  however  small, 
might  at  last  prevail  over  it), — after  all  this,  I  say,  things 
began  to  take  shape  to  our  vision, — if  we  may  use  this 
expression  where  there  was  nothing  but  emptiness, — and 
we  obtained  the  long  wished  for  insight.   (163) 

"Turning  our  backs  on  the  outward  world,"  Thoreau  concludes,  "we 
thus  looked  through  the  knot-hole  into  the  humane  house,  into  the  very 
bowels  of  mercy;  and  for  bread  we  found  a  stone.  This,  then,  is  what 
charity  hides!  Virtues  antique  and  far  away  with  ever  a  rusty  nail  over  the 
latch"  (163).  In  the  final  lines  of  the  final  chapter  of  Cape  Cod  to  be 
published  in  Putnam's,  concluding  his  meditation  on  the  humane  house, 
Thoreau  explicitly  links  charity  with  sentimentality,  writing,  "My 
companion  had  declared  before  this  that  I  had  not  a  particle  of 
sentiment,  in  rather  absolute  terms,  to  my  astonishment;  but  I  suspect 
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he  meant  that  my  legs  did  not  ache  just  then,  though  I  am  not  wholly  a 
stranger  to  that  sentiment.  But  I  did  not  intend  this  for  a  sentimental 
journey"  (163-64).  Reducing  "sentiment"  to  a  mere  feeling  in  the  legs, 
Thoreau  pits  charity  and  sentimentality  against  a  serious  and  an  inward- 
looking  meditation  that  reveals  not  just  the  sparse  furnishings  of  a 
charitable  shack  but  the  sparse  offerings  at  the  heart  of  charity  itself.  In 
this  contemplation,  aware  of  the  broad  background  of  social  injustice 
that  made  shipwrecks  more  likely  than  necessary,  Thoreau  eschews  such 
sentimental  accounts  of  charity  as  the  story  of  Margaret  Fuller's  death  in 
Harper's,  with  its  literal  call  to  Greco-Roman  "antique  virtues."  Over  and 
against  these,  he  proposes  a  hard  realism  coupled  with  a  practice  of 
inward-searching  meditation  by  which  one  might  discover  one's  place  in 
the  chain  of  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  loose  narrative  motions  of  Cape  Cod  offer  what  Breitweiser 
has  called  "a  traveling  through  symbols  of  the  distance  between 
sentiment  and  the  intuition  of  the  sublime"  (10),  Thoreau's  humane 
house  meditation  in  fact  stands  as  the  central  symbol  of  the  book.  Its 
centrality  is  established  by  Thoreau's  recognition  that  the  virtue  of 
charity  enabled  by  sentiment  stands  diametrically  opposed  to  the  non- 
sentimental  act  of  meditating  on  one's  own  place  in  a  hierarchy  of 
human  injustice.  Though  Thoreau's  meditation  involves  "turning  our 
backs  on  the  world,"  it  also  involves  daily  disciplines  as  mundane  as 
working  in  one's  own  kitchen,  and,  finally,  in  positively  acting  to  effect 
change,  as  Thoreau  believed  John  Brown  had  done.  To  begin  moving  in 
the  direction  of  positive  action,  Thoreau  held,  we  must  first  reject  the 
aesthetic  emotion  of  sentiment,  replacing  it  with  an  honest,  self- 
searching  realism  turned  both  inward  and  outward.  With  such  a  gaze 
we — like  Thoreau's  nineteenth-century  readers — might  learn  to  practice 
the  democratic  art  of  self-reliance,  an  art  of  self-discipline  that,  in 
practice,  denies  one  the  right  or  opportunity  to  sit  in  a  state  of 
domination  "upon  another  man's  shoulders."  Contemplations  like  those 
Thoreau  entered  at  the  Humane  House  require,  for  Thoreau,  a  measure 
of  self-reliance  necessary  to  leave  others  free,  to  tend  one's  own  garden, 
to  reduce  one's  consumption,  to  "Simplify,  Simplify"  (Walden  91). 

Even  as  Thoreau  rejected  the  aesthetic  emotion  of  charity  in  Cape 
Cod,  Walden,  and  his  anti-slavery  essays,  he  was  formulating  a  positive 
practice  of  freedom  in  the  Western  tradition  of  what  Foucault  called 
"the  care  of  the  self,"  a  practice  that  Thoreau  associated  with 
democratic  self-reliance.  For  Foucault,  "[f]reedom  is  the  ontological 
condition  of  ethics"  while  "ethics  is  the  considered  form  that  freedom 
takes  when  it  is  informed  by  reflection"  ("Ethics"  284).  In  Western 
democratic  ethics,  we  are  continually  faced  with  the  choice  between 
enforcing  total  "states  of  domination"  in  our  interactions  with  others 
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and  encouraging  the  interplay  of  "relations  of  power,"  the  latter  of 
which,  for  Foucault,  were  positive,  ethical  states  coeval  with  personal 
freedom  and  responsibility.  In  Foucault's  words,  "relations  of  power  are 
possible  only  insofar  as  the  subjects  are  free"  (292),  and  subjects  are  free 
only  to  the  extent  that  those  who  might  otherwise  dominate  them 
instead  practice  control  over  themselves.  Suggesting  the  very  critique  of 
selfish  acquisitiveness  that  Thoreau  launched  at  slaveholders,  shipping 
interests,  and  bourgeois  employers,  Foucault  held  that  "the  risk  of 
dominating  others  and  exercising  a  tyrannical  power  over  them  arises 
precisely  when  one  has  not  taken  care  of  the  self  and  has  become  the 
slave  of  one's  desires"  (288).  For  Foucault,  the  care  of  the  self — the 
practice  of  self-governmentality — was  key  to  constructing  an  engaged 
political  ethics  because,  in  his  words,  "it  is  true  after  all  that  there  is  no 
first  or  final  point  of  resistance  to  political  power  other  than  in  the 
relationship  one  has  to  oneself  {Hermeneutics  252). 

As  Foucault  notes,  the  notion  of  the  care  of  the  self  as  a  political 
praxis  was  manifested  in  a  number  of  nineteenth-century  writers  and 
philosophies,  including  "Stirner,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  dandyism, 
Baudelaire,  anarchy,  [and]  anarchist  thought"  (251).  The  care  of  the  self 
as  a  practice  of  political  resistance,  with  its  Western  roots,  as  Foucault 
traces  them,  in  Greek  Cynical  philosophy,  especially  that  of  the  Cynic 
philospher  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  involves  the  contemplation  of  oneself 
as  an  object  of  one's  own  knowing.  The  aim  of  such  contemplation  is  to 
"eliminate  the  dependencies  introduced  by  culture,  society,  civilization, 
and  so  on"  that  hinder  a  "natural  life"  ("Ethics"  120).  Having  eliminated 
such  dependencies,  Foucault  argued,  one  can  go  about  the  politically 
engaged  business  ofparrhesia,  or  radical  truth- telling. 

For  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  first  Cynical  philosopher  and  a 
student  of  Plato's,  the  care  of  the  self  involved  stripping  himself  of  all 
but  the  barest  minimum  of  possessions — a  toga,  a  bowl,  a  walking- 
stick — and  living  as  a  squatter  out  of  a  single  empty  barrel  in  the  bustle 
of  Athens,  begging  for  his  livelihood.  What  Foucault  calls  Diogenes' 
"Cynic  parrhesid'  (that  is,  Cynic  "truth-telling")  emerged  directly  from 
his  rejection  of  materialism  and  manifested  in  an  ironic  and  witty 
reversal  of  accepted  values  and  disrespect  for  cultural  authority.  When, 
as  a  young  man,  Diogenes  asked  Apollo's  oracle  "What  shall  I  do?,"  the 
Oracle  replied,  "Deface  the  currency,"  which  meant  literally  to 
counterfeit  money  and  figuratively  to  deface  that  which  Greek  society 
held  most  valuable,  that  which  was  merely  current.  Once,  for  instance, 
when  asked  whether  it  was  true,  as  Plato  held,  that  man  was  a 
"featherless  biped,"  Diogenes  produced  a  plucked  chicken.  In  another 
episode,  one  that  Foucault  discusses  in  detail,  Diogenes,  when 
approached  by  Alexander,  asked  the  emperor  to  step  out  his  patch  of 
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sunlight.  Such  episodes  underscore  the  Cynic's  "self-sufficiency  or 
independence"  while  targeting  the  pride  and  cultural  conditioning  of  the 
Cynic's  interlocutor  {Fearless  Speech  119-33).  By  reversing  the  accepted 
order  of  cultural  values  (a  man  is  a  chicken,  for  instance,  or  an  emperor 
is  not  like  the  sun  but  in  fact  blocks  the  sunlight),  Cynic  parrhesia,  using 
irony  as  its  primary  weapon,  aims  at  speaking  truth  to  power.  The  Cynic 
was  foremost  a  critic  of  society,  enacting  and  verbalizing  what  the 
anarchist  historian  Daniel  Guerin  has  called  the  "deconsecration"  of  all 
that  is  sacred  in  a  "visceral  revolt"  against  oppressive  value  systems 
{Anarchism  13). 

For  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  radical  republicans,  the 
image  of  the  Cynic,  of  the  free  Diogenes,  represented  man  liberated 
from  the  constraints  of  culture  and  returned  to  a  state  of  nature.  The 
figure  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  appearing  in  iconography  and  literature 
during  this  period,  suggested  such  Enlightenment,  democratic  ideals  as 
"freedom  from  prejudice  and  open  criticism  of  secular  and  religious 
authorities"  and  the  "autonomy  of  the  individual  and  the  separation  of 
morality  from  religious  constraints"  (Niehues-Probsting  335).  Diogenes 
also  came  to  represent  the  cause  of  labor  against  capital,  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  the  state,  and  the  cause  of  nature  against  the  law.  For  the 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  adopter  of  classical  Cynicism, 

The  Cynic's  harshest  criticism  attacks  the  rich,  the  drones  of 
society.  Protected  by  the  civil  constitution  and  its 
institutions,  they  acquire  and  increase  their  property  by 
exploiting  the  labor  of  others.  And  the  order  of  the  state 
even  protects  property  against  the  demands  of  those  who 
created  it  in  the  first  place.  But  the  civil  constitution  is  not 
identical  with  natural  law;  for  natural  law  does  not  know 
slaves  by  birth.  By  nature,  the  worker  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  master,  but  all  are  equal.  (335) 

In  Thoreau's  nineteenth  century,  in  other  words,  to  be  "Cynical"  was  to 
be  liberal  and  "enlightened,"  democratic  in  the  broadest  sense,  and, 
more  importantly,  a  radical  in  one's  critique  of  the  relationship  between 
culture  and  acquisitive  capitalism. 

When  reading  Thoreau,  as  Holbrook  Jackson  has  noted,  "It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  comparing  him  with  Diogenes"  (123).  Indeed,  as 
Charles  Frederick  Briggs  wrote  in  Putnam's  in  1854,  Thoreau  was  "A 
Yankee  Diogenes"  whose  aim  "was  the  very  remarkable  one  of  trying  to 
be  something,  while  he  lived  upon  nothing;  in  opposition  to  the  general 
rule  of  striving  to  live  upon  something,  while  doing  nothing."  In  this 
sense,  Thoreau  was  pushing  against  the  current  of  "The  New  England 
Character  [which]  is  essentially  anti-Diogenic"  because  New  Englanders 
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were  typically  committed  to  "bettering  their  condition  by  barter  (443- 
48).  An  1857  review  of  Walden  for  Chambers  journal  entitled  "An 
American  Diogenes"  described  "Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  American 
Diogenes,  if  we  may  presume  to  term  him  so — assuredly  we  mean  no 
offence — "  as  "a  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a 
transcendentalist  of  the  Emersonian  school,  though  he  goes  much 
further  than  his  master;  his  object,  apparently,  being  the  exaltation  of 
mankind  by  the  utter  extinction  of  civilization"  (331-32). 

While  both  of  these  reviews — especially  the  latter — are  critical  of 
Thoreau,  they  help  to  explain  the  practice  of  contemplation  and  parrhesia 
that  the  scenes  of  death  of  Cape  Cod  occasion  for  Thoreau.  They  also 
suggest  that  Thoreau  may  have  had  a  context  for  understanding  classical 
Cynicism,  its  practice,  and  its  cultural  critique — which,  in  fact,  he  did. 
Thomas  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  (or  "the  tailor  retailored"),  a  highly 
influential  book  among  the  New  England  Transcendentalists,  tells  the 
story  of  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  a  philosopher  of  things  in  general 
who  endeavors  to  develop  a  unifying  theory  of  human  life  by  writing  an 
autobiographically-based  cultural  and  philosophical  history  of  clothes. 
Having  been  abandoned  in  a  wicker  basket  as  a  baby  and  educated  in 
nature  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  Carlyle's  Diogenes  learns  his 
earliest  life  lessons  from  direct  observation  of  nature,  "encircled  by  the 
mystery  of  Existence;  under  the  deep  heavenly  Firmament;  waited  on  by 
the  four  golden  Seasons."  Thus  educated,  "in  the  destitution  of  the  wild 
desert  does  our  young  Ismael  acquire  for  himself  the  highest  of  all 
possessions,  that  of  Self-help"  (88),  or  of  what  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
would  call  self-reliance.6 

Diogenes'  self-sufficiency,  his  education  in  nature,  and  his 
prophetic  name  all  set  the  stage  for  his  future  career  as  a  philosopher  of 
things  in  general  and  Cynical  observer  of  human  nature.  When,  in 
adolescence,  Carlyle's  Diogenes  leaves  the  highlands  to  pursue  his  career 
at  a  "Nameless  University"  in  a  "Nameless  Capital,"  he  finds  himself 
"all  rigorously  fenced  in"  and  longing  for  "a  certain  bosky  wilderness 
where  existence  is  still  possible,"  yet  he  is  forced  by  necessity  to  pursue 
"that  Monodrama"  of  modern  life:  "No  Object  and  No  Rest"  (95). 
Meanwhile,  his  relations  with  others  are  strained,  since  he  "regarded 
men  with  an  excess  of  both  love  and  fear."  Like  Thoreau,  he  finds 
himself  accused,  "blamed,  and  by  half- strangers  hated,  for  my  so-called 
Hardness  (Hdrte),  my  Indifferentism  towards  men;  and  the  seemingly 
ironic  tone  I  had  adopted  as  my  favourite  dialect  in  conversation." 
Diogenes'  sense  of  irony,  in  fact,  becomes  his  distinguishing 
characteristic  and  marks  him  as  a  pariah,  since  "[a]n  ironic  man,  with  his 
sly  stillness,  and  ambuscading  ways,  more  especially  an  ironic  young 
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man,  from  whom  it  is  least  expected,  may  be  viewed  as  a  pest  to 
society"  (100). 

To  the  "quackery,"  "fatuity,"  and  "falsity"  of  the  calculated  life 
under  modern  systems  of  acquisition  and  expenditure,  "in  Contradiction 
to  much  Profit-and-Loss  Philosophy"  (124),  "Nature  says,"  according  to 
Carlyle's  Diogenes,  "when  it  comes  to  her  to  speak,  eternally  No!"  (30). 
Indeed,  as  the  practice  of  Cynical  parrhesia  implies,  "The  foundation 
from  which  Cynicism  sprang  among  the  Greeks  is  ...  an  irresistible  urge 
to  say  'no'  to  the  world  that  human  beings  have  constructed,  because,  in 
the  light  of  reason,  such  a  world  is  built  on  faulty  foundations"  (Navia 
29).  In  Carlyle,  the  force  of  this  "no"  is  backed  by  contemplation  of 
nature's  beneficence.  Compared  to  this  beneficence,  in  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh's  words,  "the  universe  was  all  void  of  life,  of  Purpose,  of 
Volition,  even  of  Hostility;  it  was  one  huge,  dead,  immeasurable  Steam- 
engine  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  indifference,  to  grind  me  from  limb  to 
limb"  (127).  "So  true  it  is,"  in  the  view  of  Carlyle's  nineteenth-century 
Cynical  parrhesiac, 

that  the  Fraction  of  Life  can  be  increased  in  value  not  so  much  by 
increasing  jour  Numerator  as  by  lessening  jour  Denominator.  Nay, 
unless  my  Algebra  deceive  me,  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero 
will  give  Infinity.  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then  [and] 
thou  hast  the  world  under  thy  feet.  (145) 

Having  abandoned  the  delusional  and  ultimately  destructive  treadmill  of 
personal  desire  for  material  acquisition,  one  should  begin  to  follow  "the 
God-given  mandate,  Work  thou  in  Welldoing  (140).  As  Carlyle  wrote  in 
Past  and  Present,  "Nature  and  Fact,  not  Redtape  and  Semblance,  are  to 

this  hour  the  basis  of  man's  life The  question  is  asked  .  .  .  not, 

How  do  you  agree  with  Downing  Street  and  accredited  Semblance?,  but, 
How  do  you  agree  with  God's  universe  and  the  actual  reality  of  things?" 
(30).  To  "work  in  well-doing,"  in  other  words,  was  to  actively  reject  the 
core  gospel  of  capitalism,  the  accumulation  of  money  and  goods. 

In  his  review  essay  "Thomas  Carlyle  and  His  Works,"  written 
during  his  sojourn  at  Walden,  Thoreau  pays  particular  attention  to 
Carlyle's  ironic  humor  and  its  social  aims.  For  Thoreau,  Carlyle's 
"constant  run  upon  his  neighbors,  and  upon  church  and  state,"  in  its 
"lawless  range,"  "is  always  subordinate  to  a  serious  purpose"  {Early 
Essajs  236-37).  That  purpose  was  to  "wake  up"  a  sleeping  humanity 
lulled  to  sleep  by  what  Thoreau  calls  in  Walden  "little  reading,"  which  he 
here  associates  with  Lyrical  poetry  and  the  culture  of  sentiment:  "One 
would  think  that  all  books  of  late,  had  adopted  a  falling  inflexion.  'A 
mother,  if  she  wishes  to  sing  her  child  to  sleep,'  say  the  musical  men, 
will  always  adopt  a  falling  inflexion.'  Would  they  but  choose  the  rising 
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inflexion,  and  wake  the  child  up  for  once"  (226).  Carlyle's  "rising 
inflection"  and  irony,  writes  Thoreau,  comes  across  in  his  "eminently 
colloquial"  tone,  which  resounds  with  "emphatic,  natural,  lively,  stirring 
tones,  muttering,  rattling,  exploding,  like  shells  and  shot,  and  with  like 
execution"  (226).  Using  imagery  suggestive  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  Thoreau  leaves  no  doubt  that  in 
his  view  literature  serves  a  revolutionary  purpose,  one  that,  in  its 
embattled  ardor,  parallels  in  belles  lettres  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry. 

Far  from  underwriting  a  masculine  ethos  of  acquisitive 
individualism,  in  Cape  Cod,  as  in  his  other  works,  Thoreau  offers  an 
instance  of  the  democratic  "care  of  the  self  and  radical  truth-telling — 
resistant  to  the  sentimental  ethics  that  rationalized  nineteenth-century 
acquisitive  capitalism — of  precisely  the  kind  Foucault  locates  in  Cynic 
philosophy.  For  Thoreau,  ethical  contemplation,  anathema  to  charity 
and  sentimentality,  was  a  corollary  to  the  "truly  domestic  manufactures" 
of  the  self-reliant  life.  And  self-reliance  was  the  refusal  to  allow  one's 
own  freedom  to  rely  upon  the  exploitation,  the  degradation,  and  the 
enslavement  of  others.  Postcolonial  and  New  Americanist  criticism  in 
the  1980s  and  '90s  asked  us  to  reconsider  Thoreau's  position,  among 
others,  in  the  literary  canon  as  an  oppositional  critic  of  the  marketplace 
and  instead  to  historicize  him  as  embedded  in  and,  in  fact,  complicitous 
with  this  marketplace.  Such  criticism,  however,  overlooks  the  profound 
critique  of  systematic  injustice  explicit  in  Thoreauvian  self-reliance  in 
Cape  Cod  and  throughout  Thoreau's  work.  As  Leo  Marx  has  argued,  the 
pastoral  mode,  for  which  Thoreau  is  most  well  known,  contains  within 
it  a  "nascent  left  wing  ideology"  in  the  figure  of  the  idealized  herdsman 
whose  "interrupted  idyll"  underscores  the  liminality  of  the  middle 
landscape  and  comports  with  "a  dialectical  mode  of  perception"  (35-39), 
leading  to  a  radical  critique  of  mechanized  culture  and  its  inherent 
injustices.  In  seeking  to  locate  Thoreau  as  a  complicit  participant  in 
dominant  nineteenth-century  ideologies,  Thoreau's  critics  too  often 
overlook  not  only  the  radical  politics  of  the  pastoral,  but  the  self- 
knowing  political  resistance  explicit  in  Thoreau's  contemplative  sense  of 
self  reliance.  Indeed,  it  seems  time  to  reconsider  Thoreau's  radical 
critique  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  our  own  embeddedness  in 
systems  of  suffering. 
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1  According  to  Pease,  one  proponent  of  the  New  Americanist  mode 
of  American  literary  studies,  during  the  Cold  War,  "Americanist  policies  of 
neocolonialism  and  cultural  imperialism  abroad  and  liberal  anticommunism 
at  home"  gained  support  from  "the  literary  critics  who  instituted  the  cold 
war  canon"  (17),  including  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  Henry  Nash 
Smith,  Richard  Chase,  and  Perry  Miller,  all  of  whom  are  associated  with 
myth  and  symbol  criticism.  U.S.  global  policy,  Pease  argues,  "depended  for 
its  coherence"  on  their  scholarship  (18).  Paul  Giles  has  argued,  along  similar 
lines,  that  "F.  O.  Matthiessen,  Richard  Chase  and  others,"  in  their  "critical 
recapitulation  of  a  transcendental  ethic  of  higher  freedom,"  were  "implicitly 
endorsing  a  patriotic  version  of  liberty7  that  became  institutionally  equated 
with  the  idea  of  America  itself  and  that  supported  a  "rhetorical  anti- 
Marxism"  typical  of  "American  studies  during  [the  Cold  War]  years"  (526). 
And  according  to  Cecelia  Tichi,  "the  premise  of  transcendent  democratic 
truths  embodied  in  texts  of  aesthetic  genius  is  .  .  .  ideologically  self-serving 
to  certain  groups,  especially  to  white  male  elites,  and  enactive  of  its  own 
historical  moment,  such  as  the  cold  war"  (218). 

2  Phillip  Hallie  compares  Thoreau  with  a  "lone  hairy  wolf  in  a 
description  echoing  the  pseudo-science  of  physiognomy.  To  open  his 
depiction  of  Thoreau's  ethics,  he  describes  Thoreau's  "liquid  gray  blue  eyes, 
his  big  drooping  nose,  and  his  loping  gait,"  arguing  that  Thoreau  "loved 
nature  more  than  man."  In  doing  so,  Hallie  suggests  that  Thoreau  turned 
his  back  on  the  core  ethical  issues  of  his  day:  slavery,  the  Mexican-American 
War,  the  building  Civil  War,  and  westward  expansion  (114).  In  a  criticism  of 
Thoreau  notable  for  its  lack  of  block  quotations  from  Thoreau's  own  work 
(indeed,  for  many  quotations  of  more  than  a  few  words  long),  the  late  Hallie 
viewed  Thoreau's  references  in  Cape  Cod  to  "sniveling  sympathies"  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  individual's  selfish  claim  to  "an  unsentimental  life  of 
one's  own"  (129)  outside  human  compassion.  The  evidence  presented  here, 
by  contrast,  upholds  a  more  complex  view  of  Thoreau,  one  in  which 
"sniveling"  does  not  negate  sympathy  but  modifies  it  adjectivally:  Thoreau 
was  opposed  to  a  particular  kind  of  sympathy,  one  that  he  believed  existed 
to  rationalize  systematic  social  injustice. 

3  For  scholarly  accounts  of  the  wreck  of  The  Elizabeth,  see 
Richardson  210-13;  and  Harding  277-79. 

4  For  further  discussion  of  Thoreau's  critique  of  manifest  destiny  in 
Cape  Cod,  see  Lowney. 

5  For  a  narrative  account  of  the  I  lull  gathering,  see  Hallie,  Vales  of 
Good  and  Evil,  I  \vlp  and  Harm,  135-38.  Not  attentive  to  the  ironies  of  power 
and  justice  addressed  in  Cape  Cod,  Hallie  looks  no  further  into  the 
relationship  between  the  charity  houses  and  the  shipping  interests  who  were 
causing  the  wrecks  but  instead  opposes  the  Mull  residents'  sense  of 
cooperation    and   Thoreau's   individualism.   As    a   result,    Hallie    criticizes 
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Thoreau's  suspicion  of  charity  while  overlooking  important  contradictions 
and  hypocrisies  of  which  Thoreau  and  his  readers  (not  to  mention  the  irate 
people  of  Hull)  would  have  been  aware.  This  oversight  likely  emerges  from 
Hallie's  Manichean  cosmology,  in  which  Thoreau  must  be  evil  and  harmful. 

6  Later,  "self-help"  and  "self-reliance"  would  take  on  the  trappings  of 
industrial  capitalism,  especially  through  Carnegie's  version  of  individualism, 
which  he  appropriated  and  re-interpreted  from  Emerson  through  the  lens 
of  social  Darwinism.  To  mistake  Carnegie's  individualism  for  that  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  however,  would  be  to  overlook  the  explicit  criticism 
of  men  like  Carnegie  in  the  works  of  both  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 
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Hunting  the  Human  Animal: 

The  Art  of  Ethical  Perception 

in  "Higher  Laws" 

Nancy  Mayer 


Anyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  animals  has  to  be  grateful  to 
Henry  David  Thoreau  for  "Higher  Laws,"  a  chapter  of  Walden  that 
treats  the  killing  and  eating  of  animals  as  an  ethical  issue  at  a  time  when 
few  people  saw  it  that  way.  Nevertheless,  trying  to  stake  out  a  consistent 
set  of  principles  on  the  ethics  of  treating  and  eating  animals  in  that 
chapter  or  elsewhere  in  Thoreau  is  an  exercise  in  frustration.  "Higher 
Laws"  takes  on  the  question  of  hunting  forthrightly  enough,  but  the 
argument  is  self-contradictory.  Thoreau  doesn't,  after  all,  really  have 
much  to  say  about  actual  animals,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
the  whole  argument  devolves  discouragingly  into  a  prudish  diatribe 
against  coffee,  tea,  and  gluttony  that  begins  to  sound  suspiciously  like  an 
unwitting  revelation  of  the  author's  private  foibles.  The  thread  that 
holds  the  chapter's  arguments  together,  and  also  illuminates  Thoreau's 
other  writing  about  the  ethical  treatment  of  animals,  is  his  emphasis  on 
the  ethics  and  aesthetics  of  perception.  Thoreau  encourages  his  readers 
to  find  a  perspective  that  allows  for  an  honest  and  appreciative  appraisal 
of  our  relationship  with  the  undeniable  realities  of  the  animal  world  and 
with  "nature"  as  a  transcendent  system  that  both  includes  and  eludes  us. 
What  makes  Thoreau's  emphasis  on  perception  so  useful  is  its  frank 
recognition  that,  in  light  of  the  endless  variety  of  the  material  world  and 
the  variations  of  the  roles  we  play  within  it,  a  well-trained  responsive- 
ness is  our  most  reliable  ethical  guide. 

Thoreau's  model  for  ethical  perception  insists  on  both  the  limits 
and  even  prejudices  of  personal  experience  and  the  shifting  possibilities 
of  shifting  perspectives.  At  the  same  time,  Thoreau  insists  on  the 
implacable  reality  of  the  objective,  and  particularly  the  non-human 
world.  His  requirement  that  we  "remember  well  [our]  ignorance" 
{Walden  6)  of  not  only  the  natural  world  but  our  own  embodied  animal 
lives  makes  Thoreau's  emphasis  on  subjective  responsiveness  a  mark  of 
humility.  It  is  all  that  we  can  muster.  Like  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  other 
American  firebrand  for  humility,  Thoreau  makes  emotion  central;  he 
commits  himself  not  just  to  accepting  but  to  loving  the  world  as  he 
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finds  it.  The  human  challenge  is  to  learn  to  be  the  worthy  witnesses  and 
citizens  of  the  world  we  neither  made  nor  fully  comprehend.  Those  are 
central  values,  but  circumstance  and  limitations  on  one's  perspective 
make  specific  rules  of  engagement  with  the  living  world  untenable.  Far 
from  allowing  a  relaxation  of  ethical  commitment,  Thoreau's  insistent 
faith  in  the  essential  rightness  of  nature  and  in  humanity's  potential  for 
courageous  honesty  sets  a  stringent  standard.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  I  find 
the  decision-making  responsibility  that  Thoreau  places  on  his  readers 
both  more  daunting  and  more  broadly  practical  than  the  prescriptive 
present-day  approaches  toward  the  questions  he  raised  about  the  ethical 
treatment  of  animals  and  the  rightful  relationship  between  humanity  and 
the  natural  world. 

Thoreau  begins  "Higher  Laws"  with  a  comically  chest-thumping 
confession  of  his  desire  to  "seize"  and  "devour  raw"  a  woodchuck,  a 
portly  and  placid  enough  animal,  ambling  across  his  path.  What  he's 
after,  Thoreau  explains,  is  "the  wildness"  the  creature  represents  (210). 
He  goes  on  to  encourage  teaching  young  boys  to  hunt  and  declares, 
"perhaps  the  hunter  is  the  greatest  friend  to  the  animal  hunted,  not 
excepting  the  Humane  Society"  (211).  But  a  few  paragraphs  later  we 
read:  "No  humane  being,  past  the  thoughtiess  age  of  boyhood,  will 
wantonly  murder  any  creature,  which  holds  its  life  by  the  same  tenure 
that  he  does"  (212).  There  is  even  something  in  the  nature  of  a  threat; 
perhaps  those  who  hunt  will  sometime  have  trouble  distinguishing 
animals  that  are  their  "rightful"  prey  from  the  human  animals  they 
resemble:  "The  hare  in  its  extremity  cries  like  a  child.  I  warn  you, 
mothers,  that  my  sympathies  do  not  always  make  the  usual  phil-anthropzc 
distinctions,"  he  writes  (212).  Finally,  after  more  back  and  forth  about 
the  virtues  and  moral  dangers  of  killing  animals,  the  end  of  the  chapter 
abruptly  shifts  away  from  animal  welfare  altogether  and  into  an 
extended  rant  about,  first,  the  repellent  details  of  cooking  with  animal 
corpses,  and  then  a  nearly  anorexic  reluctance  to  ingest  almost  anything, 
at  least  without  examining  exhaustively  the  purity  of  one's  appetites. 

The  argument  thus  moves  away  from  the  problem  of  how  to  treat 
animals  out  there  in  nature  and  toward  an  aesthetic  assessment  of  how 
best  to  live  one's  own  embodied  animal  life.  Thoreau  refrains  from 
giving  his  readers  a  prescriptive  guide  for  whether  and  how  we  are  to  kill 
and  eat  animals.  What  he  does  give  us  is  an  exhortation,  however 
playfully  rendered,  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  and  a  methodology, 
admittedly  indistinct  and  fallible,  for  making  our  own  ethical  choices. 
Throughout  Walden,  Thoreau's  ethical  judgments  focus  on  perception, 
that  is,  they  are  judgments  of  one's  perceptive  acuity,  one's  alertness,  the 
"effort  to  throw  off  sleep,"  which  is  Thoreau's  definition  of  "moral 
reform"  (90).  Alfred  I.  Tauber  argues  that  the  definition  of  "moral"  in 
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Thoreau  is  best  understood  "in  relation  to  the  generic  term  'value,'"  and 
that  the  "attention  and  value"  assigned  to  a  given  act  or  situation 
determine  its  moral  significance  and  also  reflect  the  moral  worthiness  of 
the  perceiver: 

[S]eeing  was  ultimately  dependent  on  the  individual's  ability  to 
see  and  create,  and  the  world  as  known  is  thus  radically 
dependent  on  character.  In  other  words,  Thoreau's 
communing  with  nature,  his  historical  pursuits  of  various 
kinds,  his  observations  of  society  and  people,  he  recognized  as 
value-laden  and  thus  organized  around  a  self-image  of  his  own 
ethical  standing  and  what  he  wished  to  be.   (Tauber  5-6) 

Thoreau  exemplifies  a  methodology  of  self-examination,  which 
requires  an  evaluation  of  how  and  what  one  perceives  and  which  means 
putting  the  purity  of  one's  perceptive  power  to  the  test.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  "to  make  [one's]  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of  the 
contemplation  of  [one's]  most  elevated  and  critical  hour"  (90),  a  result 
for  which,  according  to  Thoreau,  we  are  responsible.  His  metaphor  for 
improving  one's  outlook  is  creating  works  of  art;  we  are  to  "carve  and 
paint  the  very  atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we  look." 
Although  he  names  this  ability  the  "highest  of  arts,"  Thoreau  also 
emphasizes  the  ethical  importance  of  this  attentiveness,  insisting  that 
"morally  we  can"  improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  we  perceive  ourselves 
to  be  living  (90).  Our  responsibility  is  a  moral  one  in  Tauber's  sense  of 
assigning  value;  we  must  take  responsibility  for  "the  quality  of  the  day" 
(Walden  90),  and  the  perceptiveness  that  allows  us  to  take  on  this 
responsibility  is  essentially  aesthetic  in  nature.  In  the  specific  question  of 
our  relation  to  animals,  Thoreau  requires  of  himself  an  open-eyed 
appreciation  of  both  what  he  calls  "the  wild,"  the  natural  order  that  is 
indifferent  to  human  values  and  human  interest,  and  "the  good,"  which 
is  distinctly  and  exclusively  human  and  humane.  Even  though  Thoreau 
presents  them  as  subjectively  as  possible — "I  love  the  wild  not  less  than 
the  good"  (210) — he  makes  it  clear  that  if  readers  are  to  take  seriously 
his  argument  on  killing  and  eating  animals,  we  must  accede  to  the  crucial 
importance  of  these  opposing  values.  In  order  to  be  truly  ethical  human 
animals,  then,  we  need  to  train  our  perception,  first  on  the  beauty  of 
nature's  brutal  vitality,  which  secures  our  loyalty  to  the  non-human 
living  world,  and  second  on  our  own  capacity  to  recognize  the  lives  and 
reality  of  our  fellow  creatures,  which  requires  our  informed, 
unsentimental,  and  constantly  renegotiated  compassion. 

As  Thoreau's  sometimes  annoying  fastidiousness  makes  clear,  his 
primary  aesthetic  virtue  is  purity.  But,  for  Thoreau,  purity  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  beholder.  Nature's  purity  can  be  either  sullied  by 
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our  encroachments  or  obscured  by  an  aesthetic  distance  that  places  us  at 
a  safe  remove  from  the  cruelty  woven  into  the  natural  world.  In  "Higher 
Laws,"  Thoreau  carefully  unwinds  and  examines  his  own  experience 
killing  animals.  In  "studying  ornithology,"  Thoreau,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  began  by  shooting  his  elusive  subjects,  especially  "new 
or  rare  birds"  to  allow  for  closer  examination  (212).  But  by  the  time  he 
writes  "Higher  Laws,"  he  claims  to  have  given  up  that  practice 
altogether:  "I  am  now  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  finer  way  of  studying 
ornithology  than  this.  It  requires  so  much  closer  attention  to  the  habits 
of  the  birds  that,  if  for  that  reason  only,  I  have  been  willing  to  omit  the 
gun"  (212).  But  he  adds  that  "notwithstanding  the  objection  on  the 
score  of  humanity,"  he  recommends  that  boys  learn  to  hunt, 
"remembering,"  he  says,  that  it  was  "one  of  the  best  parts"  of  his  own 
education.  Then,  characteristically,  he  ratchets  up  the  rhetoric:  "[M\ake 
them  hunters,"  he  insists,  "though  sportsmen  only  at  first,  if  possible, 
mighty  hunters  at  last,  so  that  they  shall  not  find  game  large  enough  for 
them  in  this  or  any  vegetable  wilderness, — hunters  as  well  as  fishers  of 
men"  (212). 

The  "men"  these  boyish  hunters  stalk  are  the  awakened  and 
humane  men  they  will  become,  if  their  education  proceeds  as  it  should. 
The  problem  with  this  developmental  method  of  achieving  an 
enlightened  humanity  is  that  the  compassion  for  actual  animals  seems  to 
be  put  on  hold  while  youngsters  await  the  maturity  that  will  encourage 
them  to  put  away  their  guns  at  last.  What  the  youthful  hunter  is  to  retain 
after  he  has  given  up  killing  is  the  "introduction  to  the  forest,"  which 
Thoreau  calls  "the  most  original  part  of  himself  (212)  and  treats  as  a 
touchstone,  the  place  where  he  may  find  by  comparison  which  actions 
or  attitudes  in  his  life  are  worthy  and  which  are  trivial  or  "mean"  (90- 
91).  In  the  following  passage,  Thoreau  makes  what  I  take  to  be  a 
confession  of  the  dawning  suspicion  that  for  him  the  killing  of  fish  is 
falling  into  "meanness"  in  his  own  regard: 

Whatever  humanity  I  might  conjure  up  against  it  [fishing]  was 
all  factitious,  and  concerned  my  philosophy  more  than  my 
feelings.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  am  less  humane  than  others,  but  I  did 
not  perceive  that  my  feelings  were  much  affected.  I  did  not 
pity  the  fishes  nor  the  worms.  This  was  habit.   (211) 

It  is  the  word  "habit"  that  alerts  us  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  spontaneous  response.  It  is  guided  by  emotion,  which  Thoreau,  like 
Emerson,  regards  as  valid  perceptual  evidence  to  guide  moral  behavior, 
but  in  this  case  the  perception  is  clouded  by  habit,  a  kind  of  sleep. 
Nevertheless,  until  he  can  genuinely  feel  a  humane  impulse  that  requires 
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him  to  stop  fishing,  Thoreau  implies  that  it  would  be  wrong — 
dishonest — for  him  to  give  it  up. 

Obviously,  this  reliance  on  a  private  emotional  barometer  to 
inform  ethical  action  is  ethically  suspect.  The  sentience  of  fish  or  worms 
is  not  determined  by  the  fisherman's  response  to  their  pain.  But  then 
Thoreau  does  not  pretend  that  it  is  possible  to  live  in  the  world  without 
causing  pain.  Pain  is  clearly  instrumental  to  the  system  he  calls  "the 
wild."  "We  are  double-edged  blades,  and  every  time  we  whet  our  virtue 
the  return  stroke  straps  our  vice,"  Thoreau  wrote,  after  noting  that  it 
was  "the  same  regard  for  Nature  which  excited  our  sympathy  for  her 
creatures,  [and]  nerved  our  hands  to  carry  through"  the  dressing, 
cooking  and  eating  of  a  bird  he  and  his  companions  had  killed  {Week 
223-24).  He  is  not  pretending  that  human  beings  can  live  their  animal 
lives  without  being  part  of  the  unaccountable  requirement  that  all 
sentient  beings  suffer  and  cause  suffering,  whether  deliberately  or  not. 

What  Thoreau  writes  in  "Higher  Laws"  is  not  a  plea  for 
abstinence  from  eating  animal  food  or  from  harming  animals;  it  is  the 
demonstration  of  a  methodology,  consisting  of  attentiveness  and  an 
ongoing  internal  dialectic,  for  the  abolition  of  "habit"  in  the  most  basic 
of  our  bodily  functions,  especially  eating,  a  function  that  requires 
countless  choices  about  how  we  get  and  prepare  our  food  and  what 
attitudes  we  bring  to  the  table.  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.  points  out  that 
Thoreau  does  not  interest  himself  in  "institutional  reform,"  but  in  "the 
reformation  of  the  self  (104).  Thoreau's  first  purpose  is  not  to  abolish 
or  even  alleviate  cruelty,  but  rather  to  inculcate  habits  of  self- 
examination  and  the  individual  analysis  of  moral  issues  as  we  find  them. 
Even  his  more  doctrinaire  statements — "No  humane  being,  past  the 
thoughtless  age  of  boyhood,  will  wantonly  murder  any  creature,  which 
holds  its  life  by  the  same  tenure  that  he  does"  (212),  or  "he  will  be 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  shall  teach  man  to  confine 
himself  to  a  more  innocent  and  wholesome  diet"  (216) — require 
interpretation.  What  constitutes  the  "wanton"  taking  of  a  life?  When 
does  it  become  murder?  And  what  is  a  "wholesome  and  innocent  diet"? 
Thoreau  has  left  the  whole  complicated  mechanism  of  animal 
husbandry  for  his  readers  to  grapple  with,  and,  along  with  it,  the  vexing 
question  of  what  we  are  to  do  when  what  is  "innocent"  proves  not  to  be 
entirely  "wholesome,"  or  optimal  for  health.  These  are  all  questions  that 
require,  first  and  foremost,  an  individual  commitment  to  considering 
food  as  an  ethical  issue. 

According  to  Thoreau's  model,  one  tests  the  morality  of  one's 
eating  habits  by  assessing  as  honestly  as  possible  the  beauty  of  one's 
own  inner  life,  the  life  of  the  perceiving  subject.  The  clue  that  Thoreau's 
indifference  to  the  suffering  of  fish  and  worms  is  a  problem  to  be 
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engaged  rather  than  a  reassurance  that  all  is  well  comes  not,  in  this  case, 
through  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  creatures,  but  through 
scrupulous  self- awareness:  "I  have  found  repeatedly,  of  late  years,  that  I 
cannot  fish  without  falling  a  little  in  self-respect"  (213).  And  the  acts  of 
preparing  the  fish  and  eating  it  are  what  alert  him  to  this  fall.  "The 
practical  objection  to  animal  food  in  my  case  was  its  uncleanness,"  he 
declares,  "and,  besides,  when  I  had  caught  and  cleaned  and  cooked  and 
eaten  my  fish,  they  seemed  not  to  have  fed  me  essentially"  (214).  Here 
the  argument  seems  to  be  taking  a  turn  away  from  empathy  and  toward 
an  aesthetic  that  borders  on  simple  squeamishness.  "The  repugnance  to 
animal  food  is  not  the  effect  of  experience,  but  is  an  instinct,"  he 
declares,  and,  a  page  later,  "It  may  be  vain  to  ask  why  the  imagination 
will  not  be  reconciled  to  flesh  and  fat.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not"  (214- 
15). 

In  her  book  on  shame  and  disgust,  Martha  Nussbaum  has 
pointed  out  that  disgust  in  particular  is  a  poor  guide  for  ethical  behavior. 
Nussbaum  makes  the  case  that  while  emotions  such  as  sympathy  or 
anger  may  be  "reasonable"  in  that  they  are  based  on  defensible  and 
necessary  values,  disgust,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  instincts  of  self 
preservation,  is  intrinsically  unreliable.  "Because  disgust  embodies  a 
shrinking  from  contamination  that  is  associated  with  the  human  desire 
to  be  non-animal,"  she  writes,  "it  is  frequently  hooked  up  with  various 
forms  of  shady  social  practice,  in  which  the  discomfort  people  feel  over 
the  fact  of  having  an  animal  body  is  projected  outwards  onto  vulnerable 
people  and  groups"  (74).  And,  in  fact,  Thoreau  can  be  guilty  of  just  such 
projection:  "The  gross  feeder  is  a  man  in  the  larva  state,"  he  declares 
flatly,  "and  there  are  whole  nations  in  that  condition,  nations  without 
fancy  or  imagination,  whose  vast  abdomens  betray  them"  (215).  The 
outrageous  claim  and  the  little  shudder  in  the  metaphor  betray  an  unease 
bordering  on  revulsion  with  human  flesh  that  refuses  to  be  sublimated,  a 
desire  to  subject  the  hearty  appetites,  which  are,  after  all,  just  as  much  a 
part  of  "nature"  as  suffering,  to  a  punishing  regimen  of  pond  water  and 
potatoes. 

Whereas  disgust  with  human  appetites  can  indulge  a  taste  for 
misanthropy,  disgust  with  animal  flesh  may  nevertheless  be  a  useful 
clarifier  of  our  relationship  with  animals  for  the  very  reason  that 
Nussbaum  gives — our  desire  to  forget  our  own  resemblance  to  the 
creatures  we  eat.  Thoreau  moves  from  repugnance  with  flesh  and  fat  to 
a  reminder  of  the  animal  lives  that  produce  them:  he  admits  that  we  can 
and  do  live  "in  a  great  measure  by  preying  on  animals,"  but,  he  declares, 
"this  is  a  miserable  way, — as  anyone  who  will  go  to  snaring  rabbits,  or 
slaughtering  lambs,  may  learn"  (216).  Philip  Cafaro  points  out  the 
reliance  here  on  clear-eyed  uncensored  perception:  "Such  activities  are 
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literally  miserable — they  cause  terror,  pain,  and  suffering — and  we  can 
see  this  if  we  look"  (145).  If  we  extend  the  observation  to  ourselves,  we 
can  also  draw  conclusions  about  our  own  animal  nature.  If  we  move 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  our  disgust  to  an  inquiry  into  its  causes,  we  find 
that  our  own  desire  to  transcend  the  body,  our  own  dread  of  death,  is 
stimulated  by  the  sight  of  a  corpse  whose  flesh  resembles  our  own,  and 
from  that  realization  it  is  a  short  step  (and  the  step  that  transforms  the 
emotion  into  a  moral  question),  to  a  realization  of  the  fear  and  suffering 
of  the  animals  we  kill.  Thoreau,  in  fact,  makes  this  move  explicitly  in  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  where  the  carcasses  of  some 
squirrels  shot  earlier  in  the  day  are  "abandoned  in  disgust,  with  tardy 
humanity,  as  too  wretched  a  resource  for  any  but  starving  men"  (224). 
After  describing  "their  small  red  bodies,  little  bundles  of  red  tissue," 
Thoreau  goes  on  to  moralize:  '"Who  would  commit  so  great  a  crime 
against  a  poor  animal,  who  is  fed  only  by  the  herbs  which  grow  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  whose  belly  is  burnt  up  with  hunger?,'"  linking  this 
animal's  nature  to  ours  by  a  comparison  of  "innocent"  hunger  and 
hunger  that  was  too  trivial  to  justify  taking  a  life  (224). 

A  bloody  and  thoroughly  disillusioned  account  of  the  hunting, 
killing,  and  eating  of  a  moose  comprises  the  centerpiece  of 
"Chesuncook,"  Thoreau's  account  of  a  second  trip  into  the  Maine 
wilderness,  undertaken  as  he  was  writing  his  sixth  draft  of  Walden,  the 
draft  that  introduced  an  early  version  of  the  chapter  that  would  become 
"Higher  Laws"  (Richardson  306-07).  Here  Thoreau's  indignation,  the 
emotion  Nussbaum  pairs  with  disgust  and  contrasts  to  it,  informs  a 
nuanced  ethical  and  aesthetic  argument  about  hunting.  Joe,  the  Indian 
guide  who  kills  the  moose,  is  admired  for  his  "peculiar,  elastic,  noiseless 
and  stealthy  tread"  (111),  for  his  attentiveness  to  the  details  of  the 
environment,  and  his  "reticence"  (112),  but  as  a  hunter  Joe  elicits 
Thoreau's  indignation.  Nussbaum  distinguishes  indignation  from  disgust 
in  that  disgust  is  an  "anti-social"  emotion,  entailing  the  perception  of 
persons  as  "contaminants"  (104-05),  whereas  indignation  "concerns 
harm  or  damage"  (103)  and  therefore  is  focused  on  actions  rather  than 
persons  or  groups.  Certainly  a  fear  of  contamination  is  part  of  Thoreau's 
indignation.  The  wastefulness  and  carelessness  of  the  whole  enterprise 
threatens  both  the  pristine  environment  and  the  perceptive  sensibilities 
of  the  men  who  take  part  in  it:  only  part  of  the  meat  and  none  of  the 
hide  can  be  taken  with  them;  Thoreau's  other  companion,  the  hunter 
Joe  is  guiding,  shoots  without  even  knowing  which  animal  he  is  aiming 
at  (he  ends  up  killing  a  porcupine  that  he  had  mistaken  for  a  bear).  At 
times,  Thoreau's  rhetoric  is  the  perfect  illustration  of  why  blurring 
indignation  at  harmful  actions  with  a  distancing  disgust  with  their 
perpetrators  is  ethically  untenable,  as  when  he  exclaims,  "What  a  coarse 
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and  imperfect  use  Indians  and  hunters  make  of  nature!  No  wonder  that 
their  race  is  so  soon  exterminated.  I  already  and  for  weeks  afterward  felt 
my  nature  the  coarser  for  this  part  of  my  woodland  experience"  (120). 
Besides  and  related  to  the  ugly  note  of  ethnic  superiority,  this  could 
serve  as  a  textbook  example  of  the  worst  kind  of  "anti-cruelty"  self- 
righteousness  among  those  who  learn  to  loathe  the  great  "other"  part  of 
humanity  in  contemplating  the  origins  of  their  diet.  But  for  the  most 
part,  Thoreau  doesn't  hold  himself  apart  from  the  "adventure"  but 
participates  in  it,  and,  as  he  does  in  "Higher  Laws,"  he  admits  his  own 
lingering  attraction  to  hunting,  especially  to  the  subsistence  hunting  he 
decries  in  the  quote  above  (119). 

Distinct  from  and  far  stronger  than  the  flare  of  disgust  at  his 
human  companions  is  Thoreau's  disgust  with  the  animal  carcass,  with 
his  contact  with  its  abundant  and  familiar  flesh  and  bodily  fluids.  And  I 
would  argue  that  this  disgust — in  bringing  together  object  and  subject, 
violence  and  something  like  sexual  shame — is  more  instructive  than  a 
cooler,  more  perfectly  reasoned  indignation  would  be. 

Here,  just  at  the  head  of  the  murmuring  rapids,  Joe  now 
proceeded  to  skin  the  moose  with  a  pocket  knife,  while  I 
looked  on,  and  a  tragical  business  it  was:  to  see  that  still  warm 
and  palpitating  body  pierced  with  a  knife,  to  see  the  warm 
milk  stream  from  the  rent  udder,  and  the  ghastly  naked  red 
carcass  appearing  from  within  its  seemly  robe,  which  was 
made  to  hide  it.   (1 15-16) 

Here  the  disgust  with  the  fleshiness  of  meat  takes  on  a  darker  tinge  that 
adds  an  element  of  shame — an  absurd  but  poignant  sympathetic  shame 
for  the  exposed  female  body  of  the  dead  moose,  and,  by  extension, 
shame  on  the  men  who  exposed  her  in  this  grotesque  way.  There  is  also 
the  shame  of  the  speaker,  the  voyeur  who  watches  this  stripping  away, 
as  the  repeated  infinitive  "to  see"  emphasizes.  If,  as  Nussbaum 
contends,  shame  is  potentially  a  more  useful  emotion  for  ethical 
guidance  than  mere  disgust  in  that  "it  is  not  inherently  self-deceptive, 
nor  does  it  always  express  a  desire  to  be  a  sort  of  being  one  is  not" 
(206),  the  use  of  shame,  even  the  sexual  metaphor  of  the  body  being 
violently  stripped  of  its  proper  covering,  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
turning  attention  away  from  an  obsession  with  one's  own  sensations  and 
toward  the  moral  issues  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  encroachment.  Disgust 
plays  a  role  here  because  of  the  corpse's  similarity  to  other  female 
bodies  that  are  familiar  in  domestic  settings,  whether  they  are  the  bodies 
of  domesticated  animals  or  of  human  mothers.  The  shocking  intimacy 
of  the  milk  spilling  from  the  dead  animal's  udder  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  raw  flesh  that  might  be  the  flesh  of  any  flayed  mammal 
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renders  the  mutilated  body  disgusting  and  the  mutilation  itself  indecent. 
The  language  of  sexual  encroachment  moves  the  response  from  a 
disgust  based  in  our  own  animal  nature  to  the  shame  of  having  defiled 
something  that  should  have  been  inviolate.  But  Thoreau's  ethical 
response  does  not  remain  at  this  visceral  level.  It  moves  on  to  the  more 
ethically  informed  emotion  of  guilt,  first  in  recalling  the  specific  nature 
of  the  living  creature  that  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed — "These  are 
God's  own  horses,  poor  timid  creatures  that  will  run  fast  enough  as 
soon  as  they  smell  you,  though  they  are  nine  feet  high"  (119) — and  then 
in  more  axiomatic  terms  that  refuse  the  separation  between  subject  and 
object  that  disgust  encourages:  "Even7  creature  is  better  alive  than  dead, 
men  and  moose  and  pine-trees,  and  he  who  understands  it  aright  will 
rather  preserve  its  life  than  destroy  it"  (121).  Cultivating  and  exposing 
disgust  reminds  us  that  the  creatures  we  eat  are  like  us  in  their  aversion 
to  suffering  and  their  terror  in  the  face  of  death,  but  our  ability  to  feel 
shame  and  guilt  also  indicates  that  we  are  unlike  them  in  the  luxury  we 
have  of  choosing  our  food,  not  merely  from  refinements  of  appetite  but 
from  ethical  motives,  including  compassion. 

For  Thoreau,  compassion  is  no  more  a  self-evident  clarifier  of 
ethical  action  than  disgust  is;  compassion  too  requires  our  attentive 
inspection.  In  what  has  always  been  for  me  one  of  the  more  difficult 
passages  in  Walden,  Thoreau  writes,  "Compassion  is  a  very  untenable 
ground.  It  must  be  expeditious.  Its  pleadings  will  not  bear  to  be 
stereotyped."  These  sentences  follow  a  remarkable  celebration  of 
nature's  careless  fecundity: 

I  love  to  see  that  Nature  is  so  rife  with  life  that  myriads  can  be 
afforded  to  be  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  prey  on  one  another; 
that  tender  organizations  can  be  so  serenely  squashed  out  of 
existence  like  pulp, — tadpoles  which  herons  gobble  up,  and 
tortoises  and  toads  run  over  in  the  road  ....  With  the  liability 
to  accident,  we  must  see  how  little  account  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
(318) 

Although  he  ends  by  insisting  that  "[t]he  impression  made  on  a  wise 
man  is  that  of  universal  innocence"  (318),  the  nonchalant  brutality  of 
the  passage  is  so  outrageous  that  I  have  to  suspect  he  is  courting  our 
revulsion  and  challenging  us  with  it.  Here  disgust  cannot  be  our  guide.  It 
is  not  expeditious.  A  useless  compassion  in  the  face  of  these  mysterious 
horrors  is  likewise  untenable  because  it  leaves  us  no  home  in  nature.  We 
must  perceive  either  "universal  innocence"  when  we  observe  the 
inexplicable  ubiquity  of  suffering  and  death,  or  a  universal  depravity  that 
will  alienate  us  from  the  life  on  earth  that  Thoreau  was  determined  to 
love  as  he  found  it  or  not  at  all. 
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It  may  be  well  to  remember  here  that  by  the  time  of  his  stay  at 
Walden  Pond,  the  creatures  Thoreau  had  seen  "squashed  out  of 
existence"  included  both  his  beloved  brother  and  the  Emersons' 
beloved  child.  I  doubt  that  the  writer  who  also  urged  us  to  rejoice  that 
our  Grandmother  Nature  fed  herself  with  the  "decaying  fatness"  (138) 
of  human  beings  missed  the  implications. 

Thoreau  submits  an  encounter  with  human  death  to  an  ethically 
complicated  examination  of  the  limits  of  compassion  when  he  finds 
himself  (or,  more  accurately,  willfully  becomes)  the  disinterested  witness 
to  the  aftermath  of  a  horrifying  shipwreck  at  the  outset  of  Cape  Cod.  In 
its  magnitude,  this  event  provokes  a  similar  challenge  to  compassion  as 
does  the  untold  numbers  of  animal  deaths.  Thoreau's  first  response  is  to 
transcend  the  events  by  placing  himself  outside  their  sphere  of 
influence:  "I  sympathized  rather  with  the  winds  and  waves,  as  if  to  toss 
and  mangle  these  poor  human  bodies  was  the  order  of  the  day.  If  this 
was  the  law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in  awe  or  pity?"  (9).  And  yet, 
as  in  the  passage  meant  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  universal  "squashing 
and  gobbling,"  the  very  breeziness  of  the  dismissal  is  suspicious.  In  a 
casually  grotesque  aside,  Thoreau  describes  a  late-surfacing  corpse  that 
turns  out  to  be  "the  body  of  a  woman,  which  had  risen  in  an  upright 
position,  whose  white  cap  was  blown  back  with  the  wind"  (10).  The 
detail  of  the  cap  blown  back  by  a  brisk  sea  breeze  reminds  us  of  the 
sensory  pleasures  of  the  physical  life  that  has  been  lost,  even  as  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  imagine  the  ruined  face  that  the  bonnet  now 
frames.  Recounting  the  response  of  "many  a  lonely  walker,"  who  finds 
that  "the  beauty  of  the  beach  was  wrecked"  by  such  a  scene,  Thoreau 
attempts  a  corrective  perception:  a  perception  of  "how  [the  beach's] 
beauty  was  enhanced  by  wrecks  like  this,  and  it  acquired  thus  a  rarer  and 
sublimer  beauty  still"  (10).  Originally  he  attempts  to  attach  this  revised 
aesthetic  to  a  belief  in  an  afterlife.  But  although  he  claims  a  more 
"universal  and  convincing"  version  of  a  purely  spiritual  "newer  world 
than  ever  Columbus  dreamed  of,"  the  human  tendency  to  affix  its  pity 
and  horror  on  the  remains  of  the  body  is  re-enforced  by  Thoreau's 
insistent  but  unconvincing  protests  against  that  fixation:  "It  is  hard  to 
part  with  one's  body,  but  no  doubt,  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it 
when  once  it  is  gone"  (10). 

Thoreau's  difficulty  in  not  just  accepting  these  facts  of  life,  but 
learning  to  love  the  reality  that  requires  them,  recalls  nothing  so  much  as 
the  efforts  that  Jonathan  Edwards  recorded  in  his  "Personal  Narrative" 
to  overcome  his  early,  instinctive  "objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life  and 
rejecting  whom  he  pleased;  leaving  them  to  perish  and  to  be 
everlastingly  tormented  in  hell."  A  turning  point  comes  when  Edwards 
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not  only  accepts  God's  sovereignty,  but  delights  in  it,  has  not  only  "a 
conviction,  but  a  delightful  conviction"  (83).  The  immediate  effect  of  his 
"conviction"  is  a  renewed  appreciation  for  the  natural  world:  "God's 
excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love"  now  appear  "in  the  sun 
moon  and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees, 
in  the  water  and  all  nature"  (85).  The  proof  of  the  spiritual — the 
sublime — quality  of  this  delight  comes  in  nature's  violence,  especially  in 
thunderstorms,  which  used  to  leave  him  "uncommonly  terrified": 

I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  appearance  of  a 
thunderstorm;  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times, 
to  fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  awful  and  majestic  voice  of  God's  thunder, 
which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to 
sweet  contemplations  of  my  great  and  glorious  God.  (85) 

Like  Thoreau's  initial  sympathy  with  the  waves  and  wind,  Edwards's 
delight  is  dependent  on  his  identification  with  a  transcendent  power 
rather  than  the  potential  fate  of  living  beings  who  might  be  harmed  by 
the  storm.  Even  though  the  possibility  of  salvation  opens  a  narrow  door 
through  which  some  small,  select  portion  of  humanity  escapes  the 
natural  fate  of  their  fellow  creatures,  Edwards  posits  a  personified 
cosmos  that  is  utterly  unknowable,  unpredictable,  and  hostile  to  the 
interest  of  human  beings  in  their  ordinary,  compromised,  animal  state. 
Psychologically,  his  requirement  that  this  God  is  to  be  more  beloved 
than  ourselves  is  parallel  to  the  challenge  Thoreau  presents  when  he 
requires  us  to  "see  our  limits  transgressed  sometimes"  and  to  rejoice  in 
that  transgression. 

Throughout  the  Cape  Cod  chapter,  Thoreau  tries  on  the  roles  of 
journalist  and  tourist  in  an  effort  to  understand  what  degree  and  what 
kind  of  compassion  is  required  of  a  witness  to  a  catastrophe  that  is 
horrifying  but  remains  impersonal.  The  number  of  casualties  is  an 
impediment  to  honest  sympathy,  as  Thoreau  frankly  acknowledges: 

I  saw  that  corpses  might  be  multiplied,  as  on  the  field  of 
battle,  till  they  no  longer  affected  us  in  any  degree,  as 
exceptions  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Take  all  the  grave- 
yards together,  they  are  always  the  majority.  It  is  the  individual 
and  private  that  demands  our  sympathy.  (9) 

He  is  scrupulously  unsentimental  in  describing  those  corpses  he  does 
see,  and  yet  he  allows  glimmers  of  the  "individual  and  private"  detail 
that  stir  the  reader's  imagination — the  string  around  the  bloated  neck  of 
a  young  girl,  the  words  "Bridget  such-a-one  and  sister's  child"  scrawled 
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in  chalk  on  a  coffin  lid — to  remind  us,  as  he  is  reminded,  "that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shore  would  be  not  a  little  affected  by  this  event," 
sometimes  because  of  personal  loss  (Bridget's  sister  reportedly  dies  of 
shock  three  days  later),  and  sometimes  because  their  better  informed 
"imaginations  and  sympathies"  would  give  them  the  right  to  mourn  in 
proxy  for  those  who  will  feel  these  losses  most  deeply  (9-10).  In  his  own 
acknowledgement  of  this  event,  Thoreau  does  what  his  position  as 
dispassionate  witness  allows;  he  uses  the  occasion  as  a  test  case  for  the 
"universal"  consolations  offered  by  nature  and  by  humanity's  distinction 
from  nature.  An  attempt  at  a  more  intimate  compassion  would  be  both 
useless  and  impertinent  in  its  dishonesty. 

By  contrast,  "expeditious  compassion"  arises  only  in  cases  when 
the  observer  bears  some  responsibility  for  suffering,  where  some  action 
might  be  taken  or  refused,  which  is  why  the  killing  of  animals  is  such  a 
useful  moral  test.  In  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  a  lesson 
in  expeditious  compassion  comes,  as  perhaps  such  lessons  must,  too 
late.  After  killing  and  cooking  a  pigeon,  Thoreau  writes,  with  a 
boisterous  irony  whose  target  is  unclear,  "It  is  true,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
putting  this  bird  to  its  right  use,  to  pluck  off  its  feathers,  and  extract  its 
entrails,  and  broil  its  carcass  on  the  coals;  but  we  heroically  persevered, 
nevertheless,  waiting  for  further  information"  (Week  223).  In  spite  of  the 
jokey  tone,  the  context  suggests  that  something  significant  has  occurred, 
and  that  the  event  really  does  merit  inquiry — at  least  into  what  has  been 
lost.  Thoreau  turns  the  man  in  the  wilderness  myth  upside  down  by 
including  what  is  usually  left  out — that  brief  description  of  the  nasty 
details  of  preparing  the  bird  as  food — as  he  omits  any  Natty  Bumppo 
rendition  of  clever  marksmanship.  Instead,  he  precedes  the  plucking  and 
gutting  with  a  tender  description  of  "this  handsome  bird"  and — always  a 
sign  of  Thoreau  spiritualizing  nature — of  the  sounds  it  makes,  "the 
slight  wiry  winnowing  sound  of  their  wings  as  they  changed  their 
roosts,"  and  "their  gentle,  tremulous  cooing"  (223). 

In  spite  of  the  sickening  contrast  between  the  freedom  and 
gentleness  of  the  living  bird  and  its  broiled  carcass  ready  for  the  table, 
the  narrator's  "heroic"  perseverance  in  preparing  and  eating  it  and  his 
plan  to  await  "further  information"  is  less  absurd  than  it  sounds.  "For 
we  would  be  honorable  to  the  party  we  deserted;  we  would  fulfill  fate, 
and  so  at  length,  perhaps,  detect  the  secret  innocence  of  these  incessant 
tragedies  which  Heaven  allows"  (223).  So  it  seems  the  "further 
information"  that  Thoreau  seeks  is  meant  to  reconcile  him  to  nature's 
necessity.  Eating  the  bird  can  serve  as  a  kind  of  communion,  a  visceral 
reminder  of  the  appetites  that  make  us  animal  and  require  these 
"tragedies." 
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Yet  by  the  time  Thoreau  writes  Walden,  we  are  no  longer  simply 
the  instruments  of  "fate"  or  nature.  "Nature  is  hard  to  overcome,  but 
she  must  be  overcome,"  he  declares  in  what  may  be  the  saddest 
sentence  in  Walden  (221).  Or  maybe  not.  There  is  compensation  for  this 
disengagement  from  the  innocence  of  "the  wild."  "[T|he  laws  of  the 
universe  are  not  indifferent,"  declares  Thoreau,  "but  are  forever  on  the 
side  of  the  most  sensitive.  Listen  to  every  zephyr  for  some  reproof,  for 
it  is  surely  there,  and  he  is  unfortunate  who  does  not  hear  it"  (218-19). 
Given  the  shiftiness  of  Thoreau's  argument  so  far,  the  only  way  to  read 
"the  laws  of  the  universe"  is  as  moral  necessity  prompted  by  our 
perception  of  whatever  new  reality  blows  our  way.  Human  conscience 
and  the  uncomfortable  fact  of  human  self-consciousness  are  thus 
naturalized;  it  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  that  we  are  moral  animals  as 
that  the  panther  is  not.  It  is  within  our  power,  Thoreau  intimates,  to  live 
examined  lives  that  both  satisfy  the  conscience  and  reconcile  us  to  the 
mysterious  animal  world  (which  also  is  our  world)  where  conscience 
seems  superfluous.  The  trick  is  to  keep  alert  and  light  on  one's  feet.  The 
compassion  that  matters  is  one  that  develops  a  moral  intelligence  keen 
enough  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  confident  enough  to 
separate  beautiful  necessity  from  laziness  and  greed. 

When  I  teach  nineteenth-century  American  literature,  and 
especially  Thoreau,  a  central  goal  is  to  make  the  reading  present  tense, 
to  make  it  matter  now.  It  was  a  student  paper  years  ago  that  first  alerted 
me  to  taking  Thoreau  seriously  as  a  kind  of  guide,  or  maybe  a  goad,  to 
the  vexing  question  of  the  ethical  relationship  between  ourselves  and  the 
non-human  animals  we  live  with  and  use,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  our 
food  or  our  surrogates  or  our  fantasies.  In  the  years  since  that  paper  was 
written,  many  American  thinkers  have  caught  up  to  Thoreau's  interest  in 
eating  as  a  site  of  ethical  inquiry,  and  others  have  developed  Walden's 
early  stirrings  of  what  are  now  a  serious  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
animals  and  a  vital  conversation  about  what  version  of  "nature"  we  need 
to,  or  can,  preserve.1  If  we  apply  Thoreau's  methods — examining 
honestly  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  most  habitual  actions  and 
attitudes;  examining  other  creatures  whole  and  alive  where  we  find 
them,  even  if,  like  Walden  Pond  abutted  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad  and 
hunted  down  to  a  few  sickly  rabbits  and  a  beleaguered  fox,  that  place 
and  those  creatures  are  not  what  we  had  in  mind;  and  examining 
compassion  itself  for  its  usefulness  and  generosity  of  spirit — what 
w7ould  we  do  with  feedlots  that  support  family  farms,  trophy  hunting 
that  supports  a  wild  habitat,  the  keeping  of  pets,  zoos,  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey  lovingly  prepared  by  an  aunt  who  has  no  idea  that  anyone  she 
knows  is  a  vegetarian?  Philip  Cafaro  notes  that  such  contemporary 
philosophers  as  Tom  Regan  or  Peter  Singer,  who  write  in   favor  of 
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animal  rights,  create  arguments  that  "can  get  quite  complicated"  (145)  in 
contrast  to  Thoreau's  appeal  to  our  "instinctive"  disgust  at  witnessing 
animal  suffering  or  gratuitous  death,  but  in  their  certainty,  these 
arguments  are  also  simplifications  of  Thoreau's  more  honest 
ambivalence  and  self-contradiction.  While  animal  rights  activists  like 
Regan  have  been  instrumental  in  the  movements  we  have  made  towards 
seeing  animals  as  beings  rather  than  property,  his  insistence  that 
"Inherent  value,  then,  belongs  equally  to  those  who  are  the  experiencing 
subjects  of  a  life,  .  .  .  [and]  reason  compels  us  to  recognize  the  equal 
inherent  value  of  these  animals  and,  with  this,  their  equal  right  to  be 
treated  with  respect"  (Regan  71)  does  not  necessarily  help  when  one  is 
faced  with  a  colony  of  ants  in  the  kitchen.  More  fundamentally,  even  in 
their  full  complexity,  animal  rights  arguments  often  neglect  to  take  into 
account  the  long  and  complex  history  and  the  variety  of  current 
attitudes  and  practices  of  human  dealings  with  animals.  Would  it  be 
respectful  or  humane  to  release  dairy  cows  from  their  dependence  on 
the  farmers  who  sell  their  milk  and  their  bodies?  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
spay  the  cat,  who  cannot  give  or  withhold  her  consent?  Thoreau's 
emphasis  on  perception  urges  us  to  work  at  the  difficult  task  of  seeing 
clearly  the  state  of  things  (which  includes  our  own  responses)  as  they 
are,  before  determining  how  they  should  be. 

Rather  than  urging  us  to  moral  perfectionism,  Thoreau  urges  us 
to  moral  and  aesthetic  engagement,  wakefulness.  Besides  attentiveness  to 
animal  suffering,  based  on  our  similarity  to  other  animals,  Thoreau 
awakens  us  to  the  remnant  of  the  unfathomable  found  in  mosquitoes, 
garden  birds,  and  the  rabbit  that,  appearing  at  first  "almost  dropsical"  in 
the  dark  Walden  winter,  miraculously  sprang  to  life  "straightening  its 
body  and  its  limbs  into  graceful  length  .  .  .  -the  wild  free  venison, 
asserting  its  vigor  and  the  dignity  of  Nature"  (281).  Do  we  share  his 
faith  in  the  purposefulness  of  "Nature"  and  his  delight  when  nature's 
purposes  ignore  what  is  of  exclusively  human  interest?  And,  if  so,  when 
and  how  do  we  intervene  to  preserve  what  excludes  us? 

Perhaps,  in  light  of  the  lives  we  actually  lead,  we  need  to  modify 
Thoreau's  aesthetic,  his  affinity  for  whatever  it  is  in  the  non-human 
world  that  eludes  our  scruples  and  our  understanding,  in  favor  of  a 
version  of  "nature"  that  allows  us  more  intimate  access.  One  of  the 
most  compelling  present-day  voices  for  reorienting  our  relationship  to 
the  earth  away  from  Thoreau's  fascination  with  sublimity,  mystery,  and 
wildness  belongs  to  Michael  Pollan,  who  challenges  directly  Thoreau's 
ethical  and  aesthetic  assumptions  about  our  relations  to  the  natural 
world,  pointing  out  that  what  we  call  "wilderness"  comprises  only  about 
eight  percent  of  the  current  American  landscape  (224),  and  suggesting 
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that  instead  of  investing  our  emotional  energy  in  that  eight  per  cent,  we 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  environments  we  actually  live  in: 

Thoreau  and  Muir  and  their  descendents  went  to  the 
wilderness  and  returned  with  the  makings  of  American's  first 
environmental  ethic.  Today  it  still  stands,  though  somewhat 
strained  and  tattered.  What  if  now,  instead  of  to  the 
wilderness,  we  were  to  look  to  the  garden  for  the  makings  of  a 
new  ethic?  One  that  would  not  necessarily  supplant  the  earlier 
one,  but  might  give  us  something  to  say  in  those  cases  when  it 
is  silent  or  unhelpful?   (225) 

But  is  Thoreau  really  the  party  of  the  opposition  here?  It  is  true  that  in 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  Thoreau  explicitly  rejects  the 
gardener's  aesthetic  in  favor  of  the  "noble  and  cleanly"  (56) 
independence  of  the  Indian  hunter,  but  after  his  second  Maine 
excursion,  there  is  a  new  willingness  to  cast  his  own  lot  with  the 
limitations  and  advantages  of  the  modern,  "civilized"  world.  While  he 
admires  the  "superhuman"  courage  of  the  few  pioneers  he  meets, 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  relief  to  get  back  to  our  smooth,  but  still 
varied  landscape.  For  a  permanent  residence,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  could  be  no  comparison  between  this  and  the  wilderness, 
necessary  as  the  latter  is  for  a  resource  and  a  background,  the  raw 
material  of  all  our  civilization.  (Maine  Woods  1 55) 

Thoreau  never  pretends  that  Walden  Pond  is  a  wilderness;  part  of  his 
challenge  has  always  been  to  find  and  focus  on  the  remnants  of  wildness 
within  a  domesticated  setting.  What  he  realizes  in  "Chesuncook"  is  that 
this  humanized  landscape  is  where  he,  a  "cultivated  plant"  like  his 
neighbors  and  especially  like  his  fellow  intellectuals,  flourishes:  "The 
partially  cultivated  country  it  is  which  chiefly  has  inspired,  and  will 
continue  to  inspire,  the  strains  of  poets,  such  as  compose  the  mass  of 
any  literature"  (Maine  Woods  155).  Herein,  I  think,  lies  the  real  distinction 
between  Pollan's  aesthetic  and  purpose  and  Thoreau's.  Pollan  is 
attempting  to  re-orient  us  towards  a  new,  frankly  humanistic  aesthetic, 
one  that  acknowledges  the  nonhuman  world  as  a  distinct  entity  that 
makes  its  own  demands  on  us,  but  finally  places  on  human  communities 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  decide  what  version  of  "nature"  will  best 
satisfy  our  interests  and  predilections.  Thoreau's  "smooth  and  varied" 
landscape  is  the  product  of  human  intervention  and  decision  making, 
and  he  knows  this,  but,  whether  he  plants  beans  or  picks  huckleberries, 
Thoreau  is  first  and  foremost  hunting  for  inspiration,  for  a  kind  of 
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haunting,  an  encounter  with  mystery  necessary  to  his  vocation  and,  he 
assumes,  necessary  to  that  which  is  most  distinctly  human. 

After  admitting  that  his  own  best  vantage  point  from  which  to 
hunt  and  perceive  nature's  mysteries  is,  like  that  of  other  writers  and 
intellectuals,  a  place  where  "civilized"  humans  can  easily  make 
themselves  at  home,  he  also  makes  his  case  for  excursions  into  places 
where  human-centered  cultures  are  not  at  home,  and  therefore  for  the 
preservation  of  such  places.  He  maintains  that  "the  poet  must,  from 
time  to  time,  travel  the  logger's  path  and  the  Indian's  trail,  to  drink  at 
some  new  and  more  bracing  fountain  of  the  Muses,  far  in  the  recesses 
of  the  wilderness"  (Maine  Woods  156),  but  he  also  makes  a  more 
democratic  case  for  "the  king  himself  also,  the  lord  of  creation,"  the 
enlightened  citizen,  who  uses  such  preserves  "not  for  idle  sport  or  food, 
but  for  inspiration  and  our  own  true  recreation"  (156).  This  hint  about 
the  preservation  of  wilderness  as  a  "commons"  accessible  to  all  is  as 
close  to  a  prescription  as  Thoreau  gets.  In  that  this  version  of  "the  wild" 
is  to  be  widely  accessible  and  integrated  into  ordinary  lives,  it  might  have 
come  from  Pollan's  book.  But  if  we  find  Thoreau's  perspective 
compelling,  our  decisions  will  be  made  from  the  perspective  of  the 
"hunter,"  who  values  watching  more  than  manipulation  and  who  takes 
on  faith  a  transcendent  presence  that  is  nonhuman,  unpredictable,  and 
worth  pursuing.  If  we  share  this  nearly  sacred  sense  of  the  nonhuman 
living  world,  it  is  still  up  to  us  to  figure  out  where  we  should  take  our 
place  in  order  best  to  apprehend  it;  whether  the  mere  existence  of  wild 
places,  without  our  apprehension,  is  enough;  and  what  happens  when 
the  beloved  mid-world  of  cultivated  plants  and  nature  writ  small 
threatens  or  is  threatened  by  the  wilder,  shaggier,  more  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  version  that  doesn't  accommodate  us  at  all. 

Thoreau's  hunting  party  is  never  over.  It  seems  exhausting  to  stay 
awake  so  much  of  the  time,  and  the  whole  enterprise  fails  if  we  fail  to 
delight  in  the  mysterious  lives  that  surround  and  even  inhabit  us  as  well 
as  the  strange  minds  that  compel  us  to  care  about  them.  Reading 
Thoreau  with  a  full  awareness  of  our  own  vulnerability  to  violence  and 
decay  is  like  reading  Jonathan  Edwards'  exhortation  to  delight  in  the 
whims  of  his  angry  God  without  turning  our  eyes  away  from  the 
awkwardness  of  our  own  position.  That  part — the  open-eyed  delight — 
is  the  part  that  really  takes  practice. 
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1  A  sampling  of  the  most  popular  and  essayistic  of  these  thinkers  and 
their  books,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited  in  this  essay,  begins  with 
Wendell  Berry,  especially  The  Gift  of  Good  Land:  Further  Essays  Cultural  and 
Agricultural  (San  Francisco:  North  Point,  1981),  and  What  Are  People  For? 
(New  York:  North  Point,  1990).  Michael  Pollan's  The  Omnivore's  Dilemma 
(New  York:  Penguin,  2006)  has  been  enormously  influential  in  the  national 
conversation  about  the  ethics  of  eating.  Leon  Kass's  The  Hungry  Soul  (New 
York:  The  Free  Press,  1994)  is  a  more  general  and  philosophical  exploration 
of  eating,  while  Peter  Singer  and  Jim  Mason's  The  Way  We  Fat:  Why  our  Food 
Choices  Matter  is  more  polemical  and  more  focused  on  the  ethics  of  eating 
animals.  Important  essays  on  the  ethical  treatment  of  animals  include  Tom 
Regan's  Animal  Rights,  Human  Wrongs:  An  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy 
(Lanham,  MD:  Rowan  and  Littlefield,  2003),  J.  M.  Coetzee's  The  Fives  of 
Animals  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP,  1999),  and,  most  recently,  Jonathan 
Safran  Foer's  Fating  Animals  (New  York:  Little  Brown,  2009).  A  more 
specialized  and  scientific  collection  of  essays  that  raises  questions  about  the 
distinction  between  human  beings  and  other  animals  is  The  Great  Ape  Project, 
edited  by  Paola  Cavalieri  and  Peter  Singer  (New  York:  St.  Martin's,  1993). 
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Henry  Thor eau,  Charles  Olson 
and  the  Poetics  of  Place 

Kristen  Case 


Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  with 

the  earth?  Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and 

vegetable  mould  myself? 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 

Much  of  the  thinking  about  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Charles 
Olson  that  follows  had  its  beginning  in  a  failed  experiment.  Struck  by 
the  intensity  of  attention  to  place  in  both  Walden  and  Olson's  Maximus 
Poems,  I  decided  to  visit  these  writers'  respective  neighborhoods,  hoping, 
I  suppose,  to  find  them  at  home,  still  part  of  the  texture  of  their  towns. 
It  is  just  under  an  hour  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts  to  Concord, 
and  most  of  it  is  highway.  Route  128,  expanded  in  the  1950s  to  facilitate 
access  to  the  suburbs  outside  of  Boston,  takes  you  almost  the  whole 
way.  Gloucester  marks  the  end  of  this  circular  highway,  on  which 
clockwise  is  always  "north,"  whatever  your  compass  may  tell  you.  Olson 
hated  the  idea  of  Route  128,  which  arrived  in  Gloucester  in  1951  and 
brought  the  nation  with  it. x 

Much  of  Gloucester's  history— its  old  houses,  its  thriving  fishing 
wharves— has  been  improved  or  renewed  away,  a  fact  from  which  Olson 
never  recovered.  The  Maximus  Poems  may  be  read  as,  among  other  things, 
a  tirade  against  the  ongoing  demolition  of  the  old  and  well-made  by  the 
new  and  the  cheap.  It  takes  a  little  hunting  to  find  28  Fort  Square— the 
building  where  Olson  lived  in  a  second-story  apartment  during  the  final 
years  of  his  life  and  where  he  composed  many  of  The  Maximus  Poems — 
but  it  still  stands,  looming  above  the  eastern  arc  of  Fort  Point  and  the 
harbor.  The  woman  at  the  tourist  information  center  has  never  heard  of 
Charles  Olson.  There  are  seagulls,  still,  and  fishing  boats,  and  a  shelf 
devoted  to  local  writers  in  the  library,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  much  else  of 
Olson  here,  among  the  cars  and  the  vinyl-sided  seaside  houses  crammed 
in  along  the  shore. 

But  that  which  matters,  that  which  insists,  that  which  will  last, 
that!  o  my  people,  where  shall  you  find  it,  how,  where,  where  shall 
you  listen 
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when  all  is  become  billboards,  when,  all,  even  silence,  is  spray-gunned? 

when  even  our  bird,  my  roofs, 
cannot  be  heard 

when  even  you,  even  sound  itself  is  neoned  in?   (Maximus  6) 

About  40  miles  southwest  of  Gloucester,  Concord  is  a  museum 
town.  There's  the  Emerson  House,  the  Alcott  house,  the  Old  Manse, 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  Concord 
Museum.  In  this  last,  one  can  see  Thoreau's  furniture  from  Walden 
behind  a  velvet  rope.  It  is  a  rare  house  in  Concord  that  does  not  bear  a 
plaque  celebrating  its  age.  In  the  museum,  an  informational  video 
presents  images  of  the  sites  in  their  autumnal  New  England  glory, 
punctuated  by  passages  from  Walden  and  Emerson's  Nature  read  aloud 
by  an  actor  with  the  pitch  and  diction  that  the  producers  of  such  videos 
associate  with  Great  Men.  It  is  at  least  as  hard  to  find  Thoreau  here, 
among  the  coffee  mugs  emblazoned  simplify,  simplify,  simplify!  as  it  is  to 
find  Olson  in  Gloucester. 

Both  Olson  and  Thoreau  have  more  or  less  disappeared  from  the 
places  in  which  they  invested  themselves  so  thoroughly— Olson  into 
relative  obscurity,  Thoreau  into  an  obscuring  celebrity.  My  impression 
of  this  disappearance  stuck  with  me,  haunted  my  thinking  about  both 
writers,  and  called  to  mind  other  conspicuous  absences.  In  particular,  I 
returned  to  Stanley  Cavell's  question  in  The  Senses  of  Walden:  "Why  has 
America  never  expressed  itself  philosophically?"  (33). 

no    ca    no 

The  extant  biographies  and  critical  works  about  Olson  contain  a 
few,  sparse  references  to  Thoreau,  in  which  the  latter  is  almost  always 
grouped  with  the  other  figures  of  the  American  Renaissance.  Olson's 
master's  thesis,  for  example,  includes  the  sentence  "the  position  of 
Melville  with  Whitman,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Emerson  and  Poe  is 
assumed"  (qtd.  in  Maud,  Olson's  26).  A  few  more  substantive  remarks 
are  to  be  found  in  Olson's  correspondence  with  Frances  Bolderoff,  but 
here  Olson  is  largely  dismissive,  expressing  his  distaste  for  "a  mixing  of 
god  with  nature,"  and  comparing  Thoreau,  Robert  Payne  and  John 
Keats  unfavorably  with  William  Blake  and  Arthur  Rimbaud  (Maud  and 
Thesen  343). 2  I  had  more  or  less  given  up  on  finding  evidence  of  a 
historical  link  between  Olson  and  Thoreau  when  I  contacted  Peter 
Anastas,3  the  Gloucester-based  writer  and  Olson  scholar,  who  had  been 
Olson's  friend.  Anastas,  who  was  himself  a  Thoreau  scholar  as  a 
master's  student  at  Tufts  between  1964  and  1967,  wrote  to  me  that, 
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while  working  on  his  thesis,  he  had  discussed  Thoreau's  A.  Week  with 
Olson. 

Our  discussions  centered  around  Thoreau's  descriptions  of 
the  places  he  and  John  had  traveled  through  on  their  two- 
week  water  and  land  excursion,  particularly  the  accuracy  of 
those  descriptions  and  Thoreau's  use  of  available  town 
histories,  gazetteers,  maps,  land  surveys  and  other  texts  to 
ground  those  descriptions  in  history,  geography  and 
topography.  During  those  discussions  we  both  fixed  on 
Thoreau's  remark  in  the  Thursday  chapter,  "Go  where  we 
will  on  the  surface  of  things,  men  have  been  there  before 
us."  And  Olson  suggested  that  in  my  work  on  Thoreau  I 
should  pay  close  attention  to  the  way  he  situated  himself  in 
place  and  time. 

For  reasons  that  I  hope  will  become  clear,  it  is  fitting  that  the  evidence 
I'd  been  searching  for,  that  Olson  had  absorbed  Thoreau's  radical 
commitment  to  place,  came  not  from  the  available  scholarship  about 
Olson's  reading  but  rather  from  a  living  person,  in  Gloucester.  "Go 
where  we  will  on  the  surface  of  things,  men  have  been  there  before  us" 
(Thoreau  248).  I  imagine  Olson,  counting  the  paces  between  points  on  a 
human-scaled  map  of  his  own  making,  following  Thoreau. 

Like  Thoreau's  Walden  and  his  unpublished,  incomplete  Kalendar 
project,  Charles  Olson's  epic  Maximus  Poems  may  be  read  as  a  record  of 
the  writer's  engagement  with  a  particular  philosophical  problem:  the 
relation  between  subject  and  environment — what  Olson  describes  as  the 
"stance  toward  reality"  {Special  29).  In  spite  of  their  very  different 
philosophical  commitments,  both  Thoreau's  and  Olson's  engagements 
with  their  surroundings  led  them  to  a  similar  epistemological  stance 
toward  writing  and  the  world.  For  both  writers,  writing  was  less  an  art 
that  culminates  in  the  creation  of  an  object  than  a  mode  of  interaction 
with  the  environment. 

In  Walden  and  the  Kalendar,  Thoreau  explores  the  relation 
between  self  and  environment  by  keeping  a  record  of  his  encounters 
with  particular  places.  I  contend  that  the  rigor  of  his  approach— the 
degree  to  which  Thoreau  committed  himself  to  a  lived  investigation  of 
his  relationship  to  place— led  him  away  from  the  dualism  of  subject  and 
object  implicit  in  nineteenth-century  idealism,  toward  a  new 
epistemology  in  which  the  self  is  finally  inseparable  from  its 
surroundings,  part  of  the  processes  of  nature  it  describes. 

In  The  Maximus  Poems,  Charles  Olson  builds  a  modern  epic  on  the 
foundation  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead's  conception  of  reality  as 
process    and    the    interrelatedness    of   subject    and    object    that    this 
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conception  entails.4  Taking  from  Whitehead  the  belief  that  the 
individual  subject  "has  truck  with  the  totality  of  things,"  Olson  records 
his  investigations  into  the  history,  geography,  and  economy  of 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  (Whitehead,  Process  18).  Like  Walden  Pond 
for  Thoreau,  Gloucester  is  Olson's  sometime-home,  a  place  to  which  he 
comes  to  live  and  write.  Olson's  commitment  to  presenting  self,  place 
and  world  as  interrelated  parts  of  the  same  process  can  be  seen  in 
volume  two  of  the  Maximus  Poems,  at  the  end  of  a  poem  dated 
November  21,  1961:  "I  am  making  a  mappemunde.  It  is  to  include  my 
being./It  is  called  here,  at  this  point  and  point  of  time"  (257). 

My  reading  of  Thoreau  has  been  shaped  by  the  significant 
reevaluation  of  the  philosophical  significance  of  Thoreau's  work 
initiated,  as  H.  Daniel  Peck  observes,  by  the  publication  of  Stanley 
Cavell's  Senses  of  Walden  in  1972.  Cavell's  book  "identified  Walden  as  an 
epistemological  project  that,  he  said,  should  be  taken  absolutely 
seriously  as  philosophy,  and  as  a  distinctively  American  contribution 
toward  philosophical  thinking"  (Peck,  "Thoreau's"  85).  In  the  wake  of 
Cavell's  reassessment,  several  philosophical  treatments  of  Thoreau  have 
emerged,  including  Sharon  Cameron's  Writing  Nature  and  Lawrence 
Buell's  The  Environmental  Imagination.  The  most  significant  for  the 
purposes  of  this  essay  is  Peck's  Thoreau's  Morning  Work.  Through  his 
analysis  of  Walden,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and 
especially  Thoreau's  Journal,  Peck  concludes  that  "Thoreau  is  a  writer 
who,  because  of  a  unique  mixture  of  predilection  and  ideas,  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  an  objectivist,  process-oriented  philosophy,  even  though  he 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  radical  implications  of  his  morning  work" 
(xi).  Another  significant  (and  related)  shift  in  Thoreau  studies  reflected 
in  this  chapter  is  the  reevaluation  of  Thoreau's  later  work,  including  the 
later  volumes  of  the  Journal  and  manuscripts  unpublished  during  his 
lifetime,  undertaken  by  Bradley  P.  Dean,  William  Howarth,  Laura 
Dassow  Walls,  and  the  scholars  at  the  Thoreau  Edition,  directed  by 
Elizabeth  Witherell.  The  traditional  view  of  Thoreau's  later  work  as 
inferior  to  Walden  because  more  "scientific"  than  "literary,"  has  been 
challenged  by  these  scholars,  who,  like  Peck,  have  suggested  the 
"incipient  modernism"  and/or  scientific  value  of  the  later  work 
(Thoreau's  73). 

Throughout  my  work  on  this  project  I  have  been  gratified  to  note- 
in  the  work  of  Sherman  Paul  and  H.  Daniel  Peck,  two  scholars  I  greatly 
admire,  a  leitmotif  of  Olson-Thoreau  comparisons.  Though  neither  Paul 
nor  Peck  have  addressed  the  resonance  at  length,  both  were  aware  of  it 
long  before  I  was.5 
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I.  Walden 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "House- Warming,"  we  learn  that  Thoreau 
has  put  off  plastering  his  house  at  Walden  Pond  until  winter  is 
underway,  after  he  has  built  his  chimney  and  for  some  time  has  been 
warming  his  house  in  the  evenings  with  a  fire.  Given  Thoreau's  pride  in 
his  house  and  his  economy,  this  is  a  curious  fact.  "Yet  I  passed  some 
cheerful  evenings  in  that  cool  and  airy  apartment,  surrounded  by  the 
rough  brown  boards  full  of  knots,  and  rafters  with  the  bark  on  high 
over-head.  My  house  never  pleased  my  eye  so  much  after  it  was 
plastered,  though  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  more 
comfortable"  (515).  Thoreau's  preference  for  permeable  walls,  his 
reluctance  to  solidify  the  boundary  between  inside  and  outside  space, 
echoes  throughout  Walden.  After  completing  his  house,  he  writes,  "I  did 
not  need  to  go  out  doors  to  take  the  air,  for  the  atmosphere  within  had 
lost  none  of  its  freshness.  It  was  not  so  much  within  doors  as  behind  a 
door  where  I  sat,  even  in  the  rainiest  weather"  (390).  Thoreau  welcomes 
the  many  animals  that  penetrate  the  walls  of  his  house,  bringing  the 
outside  world  in.  Of  the  wasps  that  come  to  his  house  "as  to  winter 
quarters,"  he  writes,  "I  did  not  trouble  myself  much  to  get  rid  of  them;  I 
even  felt  complimented  by  their  regarding  my  house  as  a  desirable 
shelter.  They  never  molested  me  seriously,  though  they  bedded  with 
me"  (513).  Thoreau  shows  equal  pleasure  in  seeing  his  household  effects 
pass  outside  the  bounds  of  his  cabin  when  he  is  cleaning  his  floor: 

They  seemed  glad  to  get  out  themselves,  and  as  if  unwilling 
to  be  brought  in.  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  stretch  an 
awning  over  them  and  take  my  seat  there.  It  was  worth  the 
while  to  see  the  sun  shine  on  these  things,  and  hear  the  free 
wind  blow  on  them;  so  much  more  interesting  most  familiar 
objects  look  out  of  doors  than  in  the  house.  A  bird  sits  on 
the  next  bough,  life-everlasting  grows  under  the  table,  and 
blackberry  vines  run  round  its  legs;  pine  cones,  chestnut 
burs,  and  strawberry  leaves  are  strewn  about.   (412-13) 

In  the  context  of  Thoreau's  exploration  of  his  relation  to  Walden,  the 
preference  for  a  porous  boundary  between  inside  and  outside  space 
takes  on  particular  significance.6  In  his  description  of  his  dream  house, 
"a  house  without  ceiling  or  plastering  ...  a  house  whose  inside  is  as 
open  and  manifest  as  the  bird's  nest"  (516),  Thoreau  articulates  a  model 
for  a  new  understanding  of  subjectivity,  an  interior  self  understood  as 
continuous  with  exterior  nature.  This  gradually  evolving  epistemological 
stance  emerged,  I  believe,  from  Thoreau's  careful  attention  to  his 
experience  of  the  natural  world  during  the  time  of  his  experiment  at 
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Walden  and  after,  and  was  confirmed  by  his  1 860  reading  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species.  As  Thoreau  wrote  shortly  after  his  first  reading  of  Origin, 
"A  man  receives  only  what  he  is  ready  to  receive,  whether  physically  or 
intellectually  or  morally  ....  We  hear  and  apprehend  only  what  we 
already  half  know"  (qtd.  in  Walls  121).  Thoreau  was,  in  fact,  prepared 
for  Darwin's  radical  rethinking  of  the  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  their  environment  by  his  own  experience  in  the  natural 
world,  beginning  with  his  time  at  Walden.7 

Thoreau's  sense  of  himself  as  located  within  his  surroundings  is 
most  evident  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Solitude":  "I  was  suddenly  sensible 
of  such  sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in  the  very  pattering  of 
the  drops,  and  in  every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house,  an  infinite 
and  unaccountable  friendliness  all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere  sustaining 

me Every  litde  pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  with  sympathy  and 

befriended  me"  (427).  This  recognition  of  the  self  s  deep  involvement 
with  its  environment  prompts  many  of  Walden  s  reversals  of  received 
sentiment,  including  this  one  about  the  melancholy  quality  of  rain: 

The  gentle  rain  which  waters  my  beans  and  keeps  me  in  the 
house  to-day  is  not  drear  and  melancholy,  but  good  for  me 
too.  Though  it  prevents  my  hoeing  them,  it  is  of  far  more 
worth  than  my  hoeing.  If  it  should  continue  so  long  as  to 
cause  the  seeds  to  rot  in  the  ground  and  destroy  the 
potatoes  in  the  low  lands,  it  would  still  be  good  for  the  grass 
on  the  uplands,  and,  being  good  for  the  grass,  it  would  be 
good  for  me.   (426-27) 

Thoreau's  epistemological  stance — his  vision  of  himself  as  inextricably 
bound  to  Walden — forces  a  redefinition  of  each  of  the  key  terms  he 
employs.  Here,  "good"  is  wrested  from  its  conventional  association  with 
sunny  weather  and  redefined  in  terms  of  the  environment  as  a  whole. 
Thoreau  engages  in  a  similar  redefinition  of  terms  throughout  Walden; 
words  such  as  "economy,"  "value,"  "neighbor"  and  "harvest"  take  on 
new  meaning  in  Thoreau's  lexicon  because  they  are  written  from  a  new 
epistemological  position.  In  the  conclusion  of  Walden,  Thoreau  writes: 
"in  proportion  as  [a  man]  simplifies  his  life,  the  laws  of  the  universe  will 
appear  less  complex,  and  solitude  will  not  be  solitude,  nor  poverty 
poverty,  nor  weakness  weakness"  (580).  As  Cavell  observes,  one  of 
Thoreau's  ambitions  in  Walden  is  "to  win  back  from  [economics] 
possession  of  our  words.  This  requires  replacing  them  into  a 
reconceived  human  existence"  (92). 

An  obvious  danger  of  this  strategy  is  that  people  may  simply  fail 
to  recognize  it,  may  continue  to  read  Thoreau's  words  according  to  their 
conventional  definitions.  To  read  Walden  this  way,  without  engaging  in  the 
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"redemption  of  language"  that  Thoreau  intends,  is  not  so  much  a  failure 
of  interpretation  as  a  failure  of  engagement,  the  failure  to  be  at  Walden, 
to  occupy  the  new  philosophical  ground  that  Thoreau  has  claimed  there 
(Cavell  92).  Like  the  Maximus  Poems,  Walden  aspires  to  become,  rather 
than  to  describe,  an  environment.8  Central  to  the  experience  of 
inhabiting  the  text  of  Walden  is  a  sense  of  disorientation,  a  feeling  of 
being  lost  in  the  density  of  language,  the  new  and  strange  use  of  words. 
"Every  man  has  to  learn  the  points  of  the  compass  again  as  often  as  he 
awakes,  whether  from  sleep  or  any  abstraction.  Not  till  we  are  lost,  in 
other  words,  not  till  we  have  lost  the  world,  do  we  begin  to  find 
ourselves,  and  realize  where  we  are  and  the  infinite  extent  of  our 
relations"  (459).  It  is  telling  that  part  of  the  reorientation  that  Thoreau 
would  have  us  undergo  is  a  movement  away  from  "abstraction"  and 
toward  a  realization  of  "relations."  In  this  formulation,  "abstraction," 
like  sleep,  distances  us  from  our  real  life,  which  is  bound  up  in,  indeed 
defined  by,  "the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations."  Removed  or 
"abstracted"  from  our  actual  involvement  with  our  environment, 
language  becomes  static,  designating  subjects  and  objects,  discrete  selves 
and  monolithic  places,  denying  both  the  continual  flux  of  nature  and 
our  own  participation  in  that  flux.  A  recognition  of  our  intense 
relatedness  to  where  we  live  requires  a  new  way  of  using  words,  as  both 
Thoreau  and  Olson  recognize. 

One  of  the  ways  that  the  experience  of  reading  The  Maximus  Poems 
is  similar  to  that  of  reading  Walden  is  the  sense  of  a  superfluity  of 
information.  Despite  Thoreau's  undeniable  tendency  in  Walden  to  rely 
on  analogies  between  the  physical  and  metaphysical— the  sentence  "what 
I  have  learned  of  the  pond  is  no  less  true  in  ethics"  in  the  chapter  "The 
Pond  in  Winter"  may  serve  here  as  a  representative  example— one  finds 
long  passages  in  which  no  metaphor  appears,  no  metaphysical  import  is 
assigned  (554).  In  their  readings  of  the  Journal,  which  they  contrast  with 
Walden  in  this  regard,  Peck  and  Cameron  have  noted  Thoreau's 
tendency  to  resist  modes  of  figuration  that  use  the  natural  world  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  metaphysical  (Cameron  15;  Peck,  Thoreau's  59-60). 
As  Peck  points  out,  Thoreau's  analogical  tendency  in  the  Journal  is 
"horizontal,"  linking  phenomena  to  other  phenomena,  in  contrast  to 
Emerson's  impulse  to  link  nature  "vertically"  to  the  Ideal,  an  impulse 
Thoreau  himself  indulges  in  Walden  (Thoreau's  59-60).  While  I  agree  with 
Peck  and  Cameron's  characterization  of  this  difference  between  the  two 
texts,  I  find  numerous  passages  in  Walden  in  which  the  writer  apparently 
records  the  details  of  a  natural  scene  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  "for 
the  sake  of  tropes  and  expressions"  as  he  confesses  to  doing  in  "The 
Bean  Field"  (451).  The  list  of  local  species  of  plants  at  trees  at  the 
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beginning  of  "Baker  Farm,"  for  example,  seems  to  have  no  figurative 
value. 

...  I  paid  many  a  visit  to  particular  trees,  of  kinds  which  are 
rare  in  this  neighborhood  .  .  .  such  as  the  black-birch,  of  which 
we  have  some  handsome  specimens  two  feet  in  diameter;  its 
cousin  the  yellow-birch,  with  its  loose  golden  vest,  perfumed 
like  the  first;  the  beech,  which  has  so  neat  a  bole  and 
beautifully  lichen-painted,  perfect  in  all  its  details,  of  which, 
excepting  scattered  specimens,  I  know  but  one  small  grove  of 
sizable  trees  left  in  the  township  .  .  .  ;  the  bass;  the  hornbeam; 
the  Celtis  occidentalism  or  false  elm  ....   (483) 

Walden  is  full  of  passages  like  this,  which  seem  to  resist  analogical 
or  allegorical  interpretation-they  are  simply  factual  observations  about  a 
place,  testifying  to  its  real  existence.  In  this  way,  Walden  clearly  meets 
what  Buell  articulates  as  the  first  criterion  for  an  "environmentally 
oriented  work":  "The  nonhuman  environment  is  present  not  merely  as  a  framing 
device  but  as  a  presence  that  begins  to  suggest  that  human  history  is  implicated  in 
natural  history"  {Environmental! ,  emphasis  in  original). 

The  inclusion  of  factual,  non-symbolic  observations  of  the 
natural  world  in  Walden  points  to  Thoreau's  interest  in  nature  as  such — 
not  as  symbol  or  gateway  to  the  metaphysical — an  interest  that,  after 
Walden,  becomes  increasingly  central  to  Thoreau's  work,  and  that 
dominates  both  the  late  Journal  and  the  Kalendar  project. 

II.  The  Maximus  Poems  and  The  Maximus  Poems  IV,  V,  VI 

In  his  1950  essay  "Projective  Verse,"  Olson  heralds  the  arrival  of 
a  new  kind  of  writing:  the  open  form,  or  "composition  by  field."  As 
Rosemary  Waldrop  explains,  "Projective  Verse"  "is  more  than  a  call  for 
a  new  kind  of  versification:  it  is  a  manifesto  of  an  attitude  toward 
reality"  (467).  Olson's  notion  of  the  poem  as  a  field  of  energy,  a  system 
of  relationships  rather  than  a  series  of  artfully  arranged  statements, 
derives  from  an  anti- Aristotelian  vision  of  reality  as  a  continuous 
"going-on":9 

What  makes  most  acts— of  living  and  of  writing- 
unsatisfactory,  is  that  the  person  and/or  the  writer  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  can  only  make  a  form  (what  they  say  or 
do,  or  a  story,  a  poem,  whatever)  by  selecting  from  the  full 
content  some  face  of  it,  or  plane,  some  part.  And  at  just  this 
point,  by  just  this  act,  they  fall  back  on  the  dodges  of 
discourse,  and  immediately,  they  lose  me,  I  am  no  longer 
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engaged,  this  is  not  what  I  know  is  the  going-on  ....  It 
comes  out  a  demonstration,  a  separating  out,  an  act  of 
classification,  and  so,  a  stopping,  and  all  that  I  know  is,  it  is 
not  there,  it  has  turned  false.   ("Human"  157) 

A  corollary  to  this  vision  of  reality  as  process  is  a  recognition  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  subject-object  distinction.  Olson  praises 
"Objectivism"  for  "getting  rid  of  the  lyrical  interference  of  the 
individual  as  ego,  of  the  'subject'  and  his  soul,  that  peculiar  presumption 
by  which  western  man  has  interposed  himself  between  what  he  is  as  a 
creature  of  nature  . . .  and  those  other  creations  of  nature  which  we  may, 
with  no  derogation,  call  objects"  ("Projective"  247).  Olson's  anti- 
categorical  conception  of  reality  also  involves  a  fierce  particularism,  a 
defense  of  the  "self-existence"  of  things.  "This  is  what  we  are 
confronted  by,"  he  writes,  "not  the  thing's  'class,'  any  hierarchy,  of 
quality  or  quantity,  but  the  thing  itself,  and  its  relevance  to  ourselves  who 
are  the  experience  of  it"  ("Human"  158). 

The  implications  for  poetics  of  such  a  radical  shift  in 
epistemological  ground  are  dramatic,  and  Olson's  principle  project  in 
The  Maximus  Poems  is  to  discover  them.10  After  Descartes,  writes  Olson 
in  "A  Later  Note  on  Letter  #15"  of  The  Maximus  Poems, 

In  English  the  poetics  became  muebles-furniture  .  .  . 

until  Whitehead,  who  cleared  out  the  gunk 

by  getting  the  universe  in  (as  against  man  alone 

&  that  concept  of  history. . . 

The  poetics  of  such  a  situation 
are  yet  to  be  found  out    {Maximus  249) 

The  Maximus  Poems  enacts  Olson's  theory  of  composition  by  field, 
staging  in  language  the  relationships  between  the  town's  founders  and 
its  contemporary  inhabitants,  its  changing  topography  and  economy,  its 
spiritual  and  social  life.  In  The  Special  View  of  History,  Olson  articulates 
the  stance  that  he  adopts  in  The  Maximus  Poems:  "One  will  get  nowhere 
in  catching  the  traffic  of  the  human  universe,"  he  writes,  "if  one  does 
not  recognize  that  a  man  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  is  at  once  and 
always  going  in  two  directions"  (32).  Following  Whitehead's  conception 
that  "there  are  no  brute,  self-contained  matters  of  fact,  capable  of  being 
understood  apart  from  interpretation  as  an  element  in  a  system,"  Olson 
imagines  a  new  poetics  that  engages  simultaneously  the  personal  and  the 
historical,  in  which  the  self  and  place  are  inextricable  (Whitehead,  Process 
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18).  "The  skin  itself,"  Olson  writes  in  "Human  Universe,"  "the  meeting 
edge  of  man  and  external  reality,  is  where  all  that  matters  does  happen, 
that  man  and  external  reality  are  so  involved  with  one  another  that,  for 
man's  purposes,  they  had  better  be  taken  as  one"  (161).  Like  Thoreau, 
Olson  conceives  of  the  self  as  continuous  with  its  environment,  part  of 
the  process  of  history. 

The  Gloucester  of  The  Maximus  Poems  is  not  merely  a  geographical 
location  but  the  site  of  a  continual  engagement  between  Maximus,  the 
poet's  persona,  and  his  environment,  an  engagement  that  constitutes 
reality  for  the  poet.  Olson  continually  locates  Maximus  within  the 
scenes  of  the  poems,  reminding  the  reader  of  the  precise  location  from 
which  the  words  are  written: 


to  the  left 
at  my  feet 


Dogtown  to  the  right  the  ocean 
opens  out  the  light     the  river  flowing 
Gloucester  to  my  back 


the  light  hangs 

from  the  wheel  of  heaven 

the  great  Ocean 

in  balance  (296) 

Although  this  description  contains  no  physical  action,  it  is  dominated  by 
a  sense  of  continual  process:  the  river  is  flowing,  the  light  opening  out 
and  hanging.  Each  of  the  elements  of  Gloucester  geography  exists  in 
precise  relation  to  the  body  of  the  speaker,  which  becomes  another 
element  in  the  constellation.  Like  Thoreau,  Olson  rediscovers  the  points 
of  the  compass:  left  and  right  hands,  feet  and  back  become  reference 
points,  measuring  direction  in  human  terms. 

Similarly,  distances  in  The  Maximus  Poems  are  measured  by 
counting  off  steps.  "Letter.  May  2,  1959"  begins  by  recording  the 
number  of  paces  between  landmarks,  both  contemporary  and  historical: 

125  paces  Grove  Street 

fr  E  end  of  Oak  Grove  cemetery 

to  major  turn  NW  of 

road 

this  line  goes  finally  straight 
fr  Wallis  property  direct 
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to  White  (as  of  1707/8) 

Toward  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  words  begin  to  fall  at  odd  angles, 
no  longer  simply  noting  distances  but  topographically  representing  the 
relationships  between  places,  so  that  the  poem  becomes  not  merely  a 
record  but  a  map,  a  means  of  locating  oneself  in  both  space  and  time 
(150). 

In  The  Special  View  of  History,  Olson  writes,  "Man  is  forever 
estranged  to  the  degree  that  his  stance  toward  reality  disengages  him 
from  the  familiar"  (29).  The  Maximus  Poems  may  be  read  as  an  attempt  to 
repair  this  estrangement,  to  re-engage  with  that  which  is  most  familiar. 
To  this  end,  Olson  presents  Gloucester  as  a  city  of  human  dimensions, 
composed  of  human  stories.  Olson  juxtaposes  Maximus's  present  with 
the  narratives  of  Gloucester  fishermen  and  stories  of  Cape  Ann's 
original  settlers.  The  poems  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
historical  moment,  but  rather  move  fluidly  between  past  and  present, 
embracing  Whitehead's  vision  of  reality  as  process.  In  "Maximus,  to 
Gloucester,"  Olson  juxtaposes  Maximus,  in  the  present,  who 

sitfs] 
in  a  rented  house 
on  Fort  Point, 
the  Cape  Ann  Fisheries 

out  one  window, 
Stage  Head  looking  me 
out  of  the  other  .  .  . 

with  "those  men/who  saw  [Gloucester]  first."  In  this  vision,  the  present 
is  continuous  with  the  past,  as  Olson/Maximus  is  with  the  original 
Gloucester  settlers.  Olson  ends  the  poem  by  observing  that 

the  snow  flew 

where  gulls  now  paper 

the  skies 

where  fishing  continues 
and  my  heart  lies    (111-12) 

Like  Thoreau,  Olson  does  not  present  (or  represent)  a  place  so 
much  as  build  an  environment  for  the  reader  temporarily  to  inhabit.  In 
A  New  Theory  for  American  Poetry,  Angus  Fletcher  describes  the  way 
"environmental  sensitivity"  creates  a  new  genre  of  poetry: 
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This  I  am  calling  the  environment-poem \  &  genre  where  the  poet 
neither  writes  about  the  surrounding  world,  thematizing  it,  nor 
analytically  represents  that  world,  but  actually  shapes  the  poem 
to  be  an  Emersonian  or  esemplastic  circle  .  .  .  these 
environment-poems  aspire  to  surround  the  reader,  such  that  to 
read  them  is  to  have  an  experience  much  like  suddenly 
recognizing  that  one  actually  has  an  environment,  instead  of 
not  perceiving  the  surround  at  all.   (9) 

Although  Fletcher  does  not  discuss  Olson,  his  model  of  the 
environment-poem  applies  particularly  well  to  Olson's  ambition  to 
construct  within  language  "an  actual  earth  of  value"  {Maximus  584).  Like 
Thoreau  in  Walden,  Olson  includes  in  The  Maximus  Poems  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  with  no  analogical  or  metaphorical  function. 
Conventional  figuration  (although  Olson  does  sometimes  use  it)  runs 
counter  to  his  purpose: 

All  that  comparison  ever  does  is  set  up  a  series  of  reference 
points:  to  compare  is  to  take  one  thing  and  try  to 
understand  it  by  marking  its  similarities  to  or  differences 
from  another  thing.  Right  here  is  the  trouble,  that  each 
thing  is  not  so  much  like  or  different  from  another  thing 
(these  likenesses  and  differences  are  apparent)  but  that  such 
an  analysis  only  accomplishes  a  description,  does  not  come  to 
grips  with  what  really  matters:  that  a  thing,  any  thing, 
impinges  on  us  by  a  more  important  fact,  its  self-existence, 
without  reference  to  any  other  thing,  in  short,  the  very 
character  of  it  which  calls  our  attention  to  it,  which  wants  us 
to  know  more  about  it,  its  particularity.   ("Human"  157-8) 

Like  Thoreau,  Olson  insists  on  the  particularity  of  his  experience  of 
place,  using  words  not  to  confer  symbolic  or  metaphoric  significance  on 
the  details  of  local  life  but  simply  to  recognize  them,  to  acknowledge 
their  "self-existence"  and  the  fact  of  their  involvement  in  his  own  life. 
For  Olson,  a  word  properly  used  is  characterized  by  an  irreducible 
specificity;  it  is  "meant  to  mean  not  a  single  thing  the  least  more 
than/what  it  does  mean"  {Maximus  15).  In  Letter  3  of  The  Maximus 
Poems,  Olson  celebrates  a  particular  local  flower,  tansy,  as  it  blooms  in  a 
specific  time  and  place: 

Did  you  know,  she  sd,  growing  up  there, 

how  rare  it  was?  And  it  turned  out  later  she  meant  exactly  the  long  field 

drops  down  from  Ravenswood  where  the  land  abrupts, 

this  side  of  Fresh  Water  Cove,  and  throws  out 

that  wonder  of  my  childhood,  the  descending  green  does  run 
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so, 

by  the  beach 

where  they  held  the  muster  Labor  Day,  and  the  engine  teams 
threw  such  arcs  of  water 

runs  with  summer  with 
tansy    (14) 

Here,  past  and  present  collide  in  the  seasonal  phenomenon  of  the 
blooming  of  tansy.  Again,  Olson  locates  the  details  of  the  poem  within 
an  active  field  of  space  and  time-the  land  itself  "drops,"  "abrupts," 
"throws  out"  and  "runs"— placing  each  element  in  precise  geographical 
and  temporal  relation  to  the  others.  Olson's  placement  of  himself  within 
this  field,  and  thus  within  the  context  of  seasonal  change,  speaks  to  the 
centrality  of  the  relation  of  self  to  world  that  links  his  work  to  Thoreau's 
in  general,  and  to  the  project  that  dominated  Thoreau's  last  years  in 
particular. 

III.  Thoreau's  "Kalendar" 

In  the  final  years  of  their  lives,  both  Olson  and  Thoreau  were 
immersed  in  work  on  large  scale,  ambitious  projects  that  were  both 
deeply  rooted  in  the  particulars  of  place  and  invested  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal.  Between  1860  and  his  death  in  1862,  Thoreau  attempted  to 
consolidate  his  observations  of  seasonal  change  over  the  years  in  a 
variety  of  lists  and  charts  comprising  a  project  he  sometimes  referred  to 
as  his  "Kalendar."11  Some  of  the  charts  record  individual  seasonal 
phenomena,  such  as  the  flowering  of  trees,  or  autumn  leaf  fall.  On  these 
charts,  the  individual  species  are  listed  in  a  column  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  page,  with  the  years  (1852-1860)  listed  in  a  row  along  the  top. 
The  date  of  a  tree's  first  flowering  is  noted  in  the  square  corresponding 
to  each  year.  Other  charts  depict  "general  phenomena"  for  individual 
months,  with  the  phenomena  listed  in  a  column  on  the  left  side  of  the 
page,  and  the  years  along  the  top.  In  the  spaces  of  the  grid  created  by 
these  two  axes,  Thoreau  copied  observations  from  the  Journal.  These 
monthly  charts  demonstrate  Thoreau's  desire  to  create  a  record,  not  of 
the  seasons  themselves,  but  of  his  own  experience  of  the  seasons,  to 
place  his  life  in  the  context  of  seasonal  change.  While  the  monthly 
charts  of  general  phenomena  form  only  one  portion  of  this  enormous 
incomplete  project,  they  demonstrate  Thoreau's  use  of  writing  as  a  way 
of  re-engaging  the  familiar  during  these  final  years. 12 

As  Peck  argues,  the  Kalendar  project  may  be  understood  as  the 
culmination  of  Thoreau's  desire,  articulated  in  the  Journal  beginning  in 
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the  early  1850s,  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  nature.  "The  Kalendar," 
Peck  notes,  "is  the  most  literal  expression  of  [this  desire],  as  well  as 
(from  our  point  of  view),  the  most  vivid  testimony  to  the  impossibility 
of  its  fulfillment"  (Thoreau's  108).  Most  of  the  squares  of  Thoreau's  grids 
remain  blank-and  even  if  they  had  been  completed,  Peck  argues, 
Thoreau,  who  continually  revised  his  categories  of  phenomena, 
redrawing  seasonal  boundaries  to  reflect  his  experience  of  nature,  would 
have  had  to  create  ever-finer  and  more  specific  categories  under  which 
to  file  his  observations.  It  was,  in  its  very  conception,  an  impossible 
project,  the  unrealizable  dream  of  total  vision.  13 

Thoreau's  desire  for  a  comprehensive  view,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  natural  world,  mitigates,  in  Peck's  view,  against  the 
apparent  openness  and  provisional  quality  of  the  Journal.  For  while  the 
method  of  the  Journal  in  the  later  years  suggests  that  Thoreau  stood  "on 
the  threshold  of  an  objectivist,  process-oriented  philosophy,"  the 
totalizing  ambition  reflected  in  the  Kalendar  project  suggests  the  extent 
to  which  he  remained  bound  to  the  idealizing  tendencies  of  the 
nineteenth-century  (74).  Peck  notes: 

The  unstated  assumption  of  the  Journal  is  that  at  some  future 
point,  a  point  always  receding  before  the  endless  work  of 
observation,  the  picture  will  be  complete.  At  that  moment,  the 
master  perceiver  will  collect  his  views  and  integrate  them  into  a 
coherent  vision,  which  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  world  as 
seen  in  the  mind  of  God.  (75) 

While  the  totalizing  ambition  of  the  project  seems  clear, 
Thoreau's  inclusion  of  highly  subjective  categories  of  observation  speaks 
to  a  different  and  more  central  function  of  these  charts— that  of  placing 
himself  within  the  natural  world.  These  subjective  categories — "First 
shadows  noticed,"  "Washing  day,"  "Sleep  with  window  open"  in  May, 
for  instance,  and  "Seek  sheltered  places,"  and  "End  of  sauntering  walks" 
in  November — are  remarkable  for  their  idiosyncrasy,  their  emphasis  on 
the  particulars  of  Thoreau's  experience  of  nature,  rather  than  on  the 
"objective"  observation  of  nature  itself.  Peck  usefully  observes  that  for 
Thoreau  a  "phenomenon"  (a  word  used  frequently  in  the  Journal)  is  like 
Whitehead's  event,  "an  entity  that  bridges  the  gap  between  subject  and 
object"  (Thoreau's  68). 14  Peck  notes  that  "Thoreau's  category  is  a 
perceptual  construct  that  exists  in  and  of  the  world,  and  in  this  sense 
dramatizes  the  relation  between  self  and  world"  (107).  Indeed,  tracking 
his  relation  to  his  environment  seems  to  me  Thoreau's  overriding 
purpose  in  the  Kalendar  project.  While  an  1851  journal  entry  notes 
Thoreau's  desire  to  attain  "a  true  and  absolute  account  of  things— of  the 
evening    &    the    morning    &    all    the    phenomena    between    them," 
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(November  10,  1851,  qtd.  in  Peck,  Thoreau 's  108),  the  method  of  the 
charts  of  general  phenomena  suggests  that,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
Thoreau  was  more  invested  in  the  interacdon  between  self  and  world 
than  in  an  absolute  or  God-like  vision  of  the  world. 

One  may  read  in  Thoreau's  various  schemes  for  organizing  the 
observations  recorded  in  the  Journal  either  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  ever- 
more comprehensive  modes  of  picturing  the  world,  or  a  realization  that 
no  single  mode  would  ever  be  complete.  Differences  between  the  charts 
of  specific  phenomena  and  the  monthly  charts  of  general  phenomena 
suggest  that  Thoreau  may  have  had  different  purposes  for  these  two 
methods  of  organizing  his  observations.  The  charts  for  the  flowering  of 
trees  in  spring  and  for  leaf  fall  in  autumn  are  far  more  comprehensive 
and  exact  in  their  presentation  than  the  monthly  charts.  They  contain  no 
excess  information  or  qualitative  observation,  simply  the  names  of  the 
species,  listed  on  the  left  margin,  and  the  dates  of  the  flowering  or  leaf 
fall  by  year.  The  creation  of  the  monthly  charts,  by  contrast,  was  a  multi- 
stage and  highly  subjective  process.  Thoreau  began  by  copying  from  his 
Journal  relevant  observations  for  each  month  in  list  form.  The  May 
charts,  for  example,  are  accompanied  by  several  pages  of  observations, 
listed  by  date  under  headings  for  each  year.  These  lists  thus  present  the 
relevant  material  in  chronological  order,  irrespective  of  the  phenomena 
observed.  Though  much  of  this  material  is  difficult  to  decipher,  it 
appears,  based  on  the  sheer  volume  of  the  lists,  that  there  is  far  more 
information  listed  here  than  is  ultimately  included  in  the  charts.  The 
selection  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  charts  suggests  that  Thoreau 
was  less  interested  in  comprehensiveness  than  he  was  in  tracking  in 
certain  key  phenomena— probably  those  that  captured,  for  him,  the 
essence  of  the  month.  Once  Thoreau  transferred  the  selected  material  to 
the  charts,  the  organization  became  more  complex,  since  the  charts  can 
be  read  either  down  or  across,  by  phenomena  or  by  year. 

Thoreau's  interest  in  different  methods  of  displaying  information 
was  likely  a  result  of  his  exposure  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who,  as 
Walls  has  shown,  profoundly  influenced  Thoreau's  orientation  toward 
the  natural  world  after  1850.  Walls  notes  a  probable  connection  between 
"the  fashion  of  tabulating  data,  as  one  outgrowth  of  Humboldtian 
science,  and  the  650  separate  tables  and  charts  of  data  which  Thoreau 
assembled  in  the  last  years  of  his  life"  (81).  Even  more  significant, 
however,  is  Thoreau's  debt  to  Humboldt  for  his  emerging 
understanding  of  the  self  and  its  relation  to  the  natural  world. 
Humboldt's  insistence  on  the  mutuality  and  interconnectedness  of  man 
and  nature  confirms  Thoreau's  own  emerging  epistemology,  and,  as 
Walls  persuasively  argues,  sparks  his  resolution  to  "know  the  world  not 
through    the    abstraction    of   dry    and    barren    systems,    but    through 
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involvement  with  it"  (126).  Indeed,  Humboldt's  approach  to  scientific 
inquiry,  which  Walls  terms  "empirical  holism,"  may  be  seen  as  a  model 
for  the  "epistemology  of  contact"  that  emerges  from  the  late  Journal 
and  the  Kalendar  (126). 

In  addition  to  recontextualizing  observations  by  placing  them  in  a 
new  spatial  and  temporal  organization,  the  charts  form  a  unique  index 
to  the  Journal.  The  chart's  cursory  observations-often  simply  a  date,  or 
one  or  two  words-correspond  to  longer,  more  detailed  descriptions  in 
the  Journal,  presented  there  in  their  original  context,  within  the  linear 
flow  of  time.  Thoreau  understood  and  valued  this  aspect  of  the  Journal, 
and  in  1850  ceased  his  earlier  practice  of  cutting  out  passages  to  use  in 
essays  and  lectures.  On  January  27,  1852  he  writes, 

I  do  not  know  but  thoughts  written  down  thus  in  a  journal 
might  be  printed  in  the  same  form  with  greater  advantage— 
than  if  the  related  ones  were  brought  together  in  separate 
essays.  They  are  now  allied  to  life — &  are  seen  by  the  reader 
not  to  be  far  fetched — it  is  more  simple — less  artful,  (qtd.  in 
Cameron  5) 

The  charts  of  natural  phenomena  do  not  simply  replace  the  Journal  but 
complement  it,  providing  an  alternate  view  of  the  information  Thoreau 
has  amassed,  as  well  as  an  alternate  view  of  time.  In  this  regard,  the 
charts  function  like  hypertexts,  each  filled-in  square  "linking"  to  the 
original  Journal  passage.  As  Peck  has  observed,  the  Kalendar,  like 
Walden,  explores  the  notion  of  experience  as  cyclical  (and  thus  timeless) 
rather  than  linear  (and  temporal).  In  contrast  with  A  Week,  which 
deliberately  engages  with  loss  and  the  passage  of  time,  Peck  argues, 
Walden  and  the  late  Journal  "reveal  an  increasingly  sure  sense  of  nature's 
spatial  and  temporal  coherence"  (Thoreau's  47).  While  I  agree  that  the 
Journal  demonstrates  Thoreau's  growing  interest  in  the  notion  of 
cyclical  experience,  I  see  the  use  of  multiple  kinds  of  records — both  the 
Journal  in  its  commitment  to  linear  chronology  and  the  charts  with  their 
focus  on  the  recurrence  of  phenomena  over  time — as  indicative  of  his 
abiding  interest  in  both  aspects  of  temporal  unfolding.  Taken  together, 
the  charts  and  the  Journal  provide  a  shifting,  dynamic  picture  of  time, 
experienced  both  as  a  cycle  and  as  a  stream. 

At  the  center  of  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  time  is  Thoreau's 
attempt  to  place  himself  within  a  calendar  of  seasonal  change.  As 
Cameron  demonstrates  in  Writing  Nature,  Thoreau's  Journal  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  natural. 
Underlying  the  project  of  the  Journal,  Cameron  contends,  is  Thoreau's 
recognition  of  "the  ways  in  which  he  is  separate  from  the  nature  that  he 
loves"    (46).    While    I    disagree   with    Cameron's    claim    that   Thoreau 
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believes  he  can  "abandon  the  human"  and  "make  himself  into  the 
alienness  [nature]  he  was  forced  to  confront,"  I  agree  that  Thoreau  was 
motivated  by  a  sense  of  alienation  from,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  connection 
to,  the  natural  world  (48).  "Though  the  frost  is  nearly  out  of  the  ground 
the  winter  has  not  broken  up  in  me,"  he  observes  in  March  of  1852;  "It 
is  a  backward  season  with  me.  Perhaps  we  grow  older  &  older  till  we  no 
longer  sympathize  with  the  revolution  of  the  seasons — &  our  winters 
never  break  up"  (March  30,  1852,  qtd.  in  Cameron  33).  The  prospect  of 
such  a  progressive  loss  of  "sympathy"  with  the  natural  world  would 
have  been  a  terrible  one  for  Thoreau,  one  he  sought  to  guard  against  by 
writing  himself  into  the  "the  revolution  of  the  seasons."  By  charting  the 
signs  of  seasonal  change  in  himself — the  exact  date,  each  year,  that  he 
started  making  fires  in  the  fall,  and  ceased  making  them  in  the  spring,  or 
the  night  in  June  that  he  began  to  "leave  off  flannel" — Thoreau  sought 
to  place  these  human  events  in  the  context  of  the  natural. 

One  of  the  phenomena  listed  on  the  chart  for  the  month  of 
November  is  "Seek  sheltered  places."  Like  the  headings  that  surround 
it — "Wear  gloves,"  "Too  cold  to  paddle"  and  "End  of  sauntering 
walks" — this  category  demonstrates  Thoreau's  principle  interest  in  these 
charts,  the  tracking  of  his  own  experience  of  and  in  the  natural  world. 
Across  from  this  heading,  under  the  year  1857,  Thoreau  has  noted  a 
date,  18,  and  written  two  words:  "rejoice  in."  Tracing  the  notation  back 
to  the  Journal  entry  for  November  18,  1857,  one  finds  the  following 
passage: 

The  sunlight  is  a  peculiarly  thin  and  clear  yellow,  falling 
on  the  pale-brown  bleaching  herbage  of  the  fields  at  this 
season.  There  is  no  redness  in  it.  This  is  November  sunlight. 
Much  cold,  slate-colored  cloud,  bare  twigs  seen  gleaming 
toward  the  light  like  gossamer,  pure  green  of  pines  whose  old 
leaves  have  fallen,  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  oak  leaves 
rustling  on  the  hillsides,  very  pale  brown,  bleaching,  almost 
hoary  fine  grass  or  hay  in  the  fields,  akin  to  the  frost  which  has 
killed  it,  and  flakes  of  clear  yellow  sunlight  falling  on  it  here 
and  there, — such  is  November. 

The  fine  grass  killed  by  the  frost,  withered  and  bleached 
till  it  is  almost  silvery,  has  clothed  the  fields  for  a  long  time. 

Now,  as  in  the  spring,  we  rejoice  in  sheltered  and  sunny 
places.   (Journal  X:  186) 

Here,  the  two-word  notation  expands  into  a  lyrical  description  of  a 
November  day,  moving  from  the  general,  recurring  phenomenon 
marked  on  the  chart  to  the  unique  experience  of  a  particular  day 
recorded  in  the  Journal.  The  description  emphasizes  the  way  November 
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combines  elements  of  both  winter  and  summer.  Sunlight  accompanies 
slate-colored  clouds;  the  grass  and  the  frost  are,  for  this  brief  season, 
parts  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Thoreau  ends  the  description  by 
making  explicit  the  human  presence  in  this  landscape,  noting  that  the 
arrival  of  the  cold  weather  has  the  effect  of  making  "sheltered  and 
sunny  places"  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  That  Thoreau  has  chosen  this  last 
phenomenon-human  rejoicing-as  a  category  for  the  November  chart 
speaks  to  the  function  of  the  chart  as  a  method  of  placing  the  human 
back  into  the  natural  context.  The  intent  is  less  to  document  an 
interaction  between  man  and  nature,  the  inner  and  the  outer  experience, 
than  to  show  that  the  human  exists  within,  and  not  separate  from,  that 
natural  world,  that  human  rejoicing  is  as  much  a  November 
phenomenon  as  frost. 

IV.  The  Maximus  Poems:  Volume  Three 

In  his  final  years,  Olson  devoted  himself  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
Maximus  Poems,  which  remained  incomplete,  or  at  least  uncollected,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1970.  George  Butterick,  who  undertook  the 
Herculean  task  of  editing  the  final  volume  alongside  Charles  Boer, 
describes  the  state  of  the  "manuscript"  Olson  left  behind: 

Some  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  under  consideration  were 
written  on  check  stubs  and  recopied,  on  blank  checkbooks  or 
envelopes  torn  open  and  spread  flat,  or  on  a  card  from  a  deaf- 
mute  portraying  the  hand  alphabet  of  the  deaf,  undoubtedly 
handed  to  him  in  the  street— the  only  things  he  might  have  had 
in  his  pocket  at  the  time.  In  another  case,  a  partially  opened 
letter  lay,  presumably,  at  hand  on  the  kitchen  or  bedside  table. 
He  began  a  poem  (III,  190)  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  and 
continued  onto  the  back  of  the  protruding  letter,  in  which 
position  it  was  found  preserved  among  the  papers,  like  a  figure 
from  Pompeii.  (1) 

The  final  volume  of  The  Maximus  Poems  combines  the  focus  on 
local  geography  and  history  in  the  original  Maximus  Poems  with  the 
interest  in  mythology  developed  in  Maximus  IV,  V,  VI.  In  these  late 
poems,  Olson/Maximus  (it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the 
"persona"  of  these  poems  from  the  person  of  Charles  Olson)  moves 
easily  between  present  day  Gloucester,  the  Gloucester  of  the  1600s,  and 
Gloucester  as  the  stage  for  a  universal,  mythological  drama. 

In  tracing  Olson's  debt  to  Whitehead's  objectivism,  Robert  von 
Hallberg  notes  that  in  Olson's  poetics  the  "making  is  more  valuable 
than  what  is  made,  because  only  by  activity  is  man  fully  human.  .  .  .  This 
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kinetic  aesthetic  grows  out  of  the  metaphysical  principle  that  reality  is  a 
process"  one  approaches  by  enactment  ("Olson"  92).  In  Whitehead's 
philosophy,  action  replaces  Aristotle's  central  notion  of  substance 
("Olson"  93).  According  to  Whitehead,  this  key  substitution  "means 
that  the  essence  of  being  is  to  be  implicated  in  causal  action  on  other 
beings"  (^Adventures  152).  Olson  derives  his  poetics,  in  part,  from  this 
essential  principle:  being,  properly  defined,  is  action. 

If  what  von  Hallberg  calls  the  "kinetic  aesthetic"  applies  to  the 
Maximus  Poems  as  a  whole,  it  reaches  its  2enith  in  volume  three,  in  which 
the  question  of  a  final  product,  an  actual  text  to  be  assembled,  is 
continually  deferred,  until  at  last,  after  Olson's  death,  the  task  falls  to 
Butterick  and  Boer.  The  incomplete  volume  is,  in  this  way,  much  like 
Thoreau's  late  notes  on  nature,  the  integration  of  which  was  similarly 
deferred  to  "a  point  always  receding  before  the  endless  work  of 
observation"  (Peck,  Thoreau's  75).  The  third  volume  of  the  Maximus 
Poems  contains  poems  written  in  spiral  formation,  poems  containing 
diagrams,  poems  with  lines  crossing  one  another  on  the  page.  In  these 
poems,  the  act  of  writing — writing  while  walking,  writing  while  eating  at 
a  local  diner,  writing  while  being  in  the  world — so  entirely  eclipses 
writing  as  means  to  a  textual  end  that  the  final  text,  beautifully  and 
responsibly  edited  by  Butterick  and  Boer,  and  revised  by  Butterick  for 
the  single-volume,  complete  Maximus  Poems  in  1983,  cannot  but  feel  a 
bit  hollow,  drained  of  the  spontaneity  that  was  its  life.  Even  more  than 
its  predecessors,  the  third  volume  is  a  tracing  of  the  poem-as-act,  a 
record  of  the  poet's  engagement  with  space  and  time.  Don  Byrd  writes, 

Of  course,  we  have  no  way  to  know  what  Olson  would  have 
done  had  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  edit  the  volume  himself. 
His  intention  is  always  to  bring  into  existence  a  new  mind, 
and  he  has  nothing  but  the  present  mind  to  guide  him.  The 
engagement  with  the  poem,  therefore,  inevitably  takes  place 
in  a  blind-spot.  The  poem  is  a  place  of  action  rather  than 
expression  or  rhetoric.  .  .  .  For  Olson,  thinking  and  writing 
are  one.  To  construct  a  book  is  retrospective  work,  a  sorting 
through  of  the  work  done,  to  see  what  has  accrued.   (165) 

Like  Thoreau,  Olson  was  principally  occupied,  in  his  late  writings,  in 
charting  his  place  within  his  environment.  The  poem  "The  winter  the 
Gen.  Starks  was  stuck,"  written  on  December  21,  1965— the  winter 
solstice— dramatizes  the  act  of  writing  as  a  means  of  "tak[ing]  the  marks 
and  bearings"  of  one's  being  in  the  world: 

the  exercise  of  being  with 
a  continent  or  a  ocean  face  or  back  as  will  will  tell 
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me  which  way  to  look  as  the  year  turns  to-day, 
the  Sun  now  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  half  way 
to  that  other  Pole  and  life  again  here  in  the  North  saved 
by  the  tilting  of  the  ecliptic  once  more  in  its  favor  .  .  . 

I  turn  either  left  or  right  or  east  or  west  or  now 

that  there  is  promise  again  and  the  Sun  comes  back  once  more 

toward  Equator  and  I  can  confidently  expect  the  year  (480-81) 

In  the  poems  written  in  the  winter  of  1965-66,  Olson  observes  the 
horizon,  the  tides,  the  length  of  evenings  and  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  his  own  position.  Like  Thoreau's,  Olson's  observations  track  the 
impact  of  the  environment  on  his  person  or,  more  precisely,  mark  the 
point  at  which  person  and  environment  become  inseparable.  The  late 
poems  also  seem  particularly  invested  in  accuracy  of  observation  for  its 
own  sake.  On  Sunday,  January  16,  1966,  Olson  notes: 

Glow  dying  by  5:20 

PM 
40  minutes  after  sunset 

light  in  house  now  almost 
reduced  so  I  cannot  see 
to  write 

Evening  then  is 

at  the  most  40  minutes  long  (485) 

Olson's  commitment  to  the  "kinetic  aesthetic"  emerges  in  these  poems 
as  well,  as  Olson/Maximus  repeatedly  refers  to  the  act  of  writing  in  the 
present  tense: 

In  the  twilight  snow  for  less  than  a  minute 

less  time  than  I  proposed  to  write 

that  the  green  of  the  whiting  dragger  the  Santa  Lucia 

was,  two  minutes  ago,  as  worn  &  exact  as  the  color 

of  that  Saint's  eyes  as  they  lie  as,  three  minutes  ago 

the  color  of  the  leaden  sky  too  was  the  pewter  of  the  plate  she 

holds  .  .  .    (488) 

Olson's  insistence  on  the  present,  on  reality  as  process,  and  on  the 
kinetic,  did  not  preclude,  and  indeed  was  linked  to,  an  interest  in 
eternity.  Like  Thoreau,  Olson  saw  the  temporal  as  intersecting  with  the 
eternal.  As  von  Hallberg  explains,  Olson  derives  his  concept  of  eternity 
from  Whitehead.   "According  to    [Whitehead's]    interpretation   of  the 
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theory  of  relativity,  no  two  actual  entities  [or  'events']  are  unrelated;  each 
actual  entity  'feels'  every  other  actual  entity"  ("Olson"  89).  In  this 
formulation,  past  events  are  connected  to  present  ones,  and  in  this  way 
achieve  a  kind  of  dynamic  immortality.  Thus  late  twentieth-century 
Gloucester  is  continually  overlaid  with  the  Gloucester  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  both  historical  moments  are  juxtaposed  with  the  eternal 
time  of  Norse,  Hindu  and  Greek  mythology. 

In  "Maximus,  in  Gloucester  Sunday,  LXV,"  Olson  returns  to  the 
figures  of  Osmund  Dutch  and  John  Gallop,  mariners  active  in 
Gloucester  harbor  "at  a  probable  date  earlier/than  1630"  (584),  who 
were  first  introduced  in  volume  I,  along  with  Abraham  Robinson, 
another  early  Gloucester  fisherman.  Olson  cites  the  historical  record,  a 
letter  concerning  the  payment  of  their  wages:  "[T]heir  wages/  asked  that 
they  be  paid  to  the  Dorchester/Co.  July  1632."  Moving  seamlessly  from 
the  founding  of  Gloucester  as  a  fishing  community  to  his  own  life, 
Olson  writes,  "Now  date  August  1965  returning/  Gloucester  from  as 
far  out  in  the  world  as  my  own/wages  draw  me"  (584).  Like  the 
mariners,  Olson's  wages  drew  him  away  from  Gloucester;  Butterick 
notes  that  the  poem  was  written  "upon  the  poet's  return  from  teaching 
the  previous  Spring  at  Buffalo  and  reading  at  the  Festival  of  the  Two 
Worlds  in  Spoleto,  Italy  and  at  the  Berkeley  Poetry  Conference  that 
summer"  (584).  Like  Thoreau,  Olson  saw  in  the  recurrence  of 
phenomena  over  time — in  this  case  the  departure  and  return  of 
Gloucester  laborers — the  intersection  of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal. 
Describing  this  intersection,  Don  Byrd  writes,  "We  are,  despite  all  of 
our  stratagems,  finite,  and,  if  the  world  is  not  infinite,  it  is  larger  than 
we.  In  the  Maximus  these  two  forms  play  against  one  another,  alternately 
reinforcing  and  frustrating  one  another"  (180). 

Though  Olson  was,  like  Thoreau,  invested  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal,  it  is  important  to  note  that  his  was  an  earth-bound  eternity:  "I 
believe  in  God/as  fully  physical,"  he  writes  in  Maximus  volume  III  (381), 
a  statement  that  resonates  with  Thoreau's  question  in  A  Week:  "May  we 
not  see  God?  Are  we  to  be  put  off  and  amused  in  this  life,  as  it  were  with 
a  mere  allegory?  Is  not  nature,  rightly  read,  that  of  which  she  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  a  symbol  merely?"  (310).  As  Byrd  observes,  like 
Thoreau,  "Maximus  stakes  his  paradise  on  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  intuition  of  Indo-European  culture:  that  the  absolute  is  to 
be  known  only  through  the  endless  process  of  resurrection  and  death 
which  is  imagined  in  the  turning  of  the  seasons"  (186). 

The  intersection  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  in  both  Olson's  and 
Thoreau's  works  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  status  of  their  late 
manuscripts.  For  both  writers,  writing  became  a  way  of  tracking  their 
own   being   in    the   world,    a   way   of  engaging   more    closely,    more 
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consciously,  with  their  respective  environments.  Such  a  practice, 
committed  as  it  is  to  "onwardness"  (to  adopt  a  word  of  Emerson's),  can 
have  no  conclusion  other  than  the  end  imposed  by  death.  As  Byrd 
writes,  "The  third  volume  provides  a  conclusion  to  the  Maximus  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  an  end.  The  process  of  the  poem  and  the  process  of 
the  life  had  so  completely  merged  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other 
ending.  Death  is,  after  all,  final  but  seldom  conclusive"  (165-66).  While 
this  organic  function  is  present  in  the  earlier  writing  of  both  Olson  and 
Thoreau,  in  their  final  projects  it  becomes  so  dominant  that  other  basic 
literary  functions-that  of  communication  with  a  (real  or  imagined) 
readership,  for  example— seem  to  have  become  less  important.  Thoreau's 
intent  for  his  charts  and  lists  was  unclear.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Thoreau's  late  manuscript  Wild  Fruits,  Bradley  P.  Dean 
speculates,  "Although  his  lists  and  charts  have  never  been  studied 
carefully,    they    are    almost    certainly    the    foundation    for    the    large 

project Apparently   [Thoreau]   intended  to  write  a  comprehensive 

history  of  the  natural  phenomena  that  took  place  in  his  hometown  each 
year"  (xi).  Olson,  we  know,  did  intend  publication  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Maximus  Poems,  and  specified  to  its  editors  which  poems  should 
appear  first  and  last  in  the  sequence.  While  the  conventional, 
communicative  function  of  writing  reflected  in  these  intentions 
remained  active  for  both  writers,  the  manuscripts  themselves  suggest 
that  this  function  had  become  secondary  to  the  function  of  engaging 
with  the  environment.  Both  the  manuscripts  of  Olson's  late  poems  and 
Thoreau's  late  notes  and  charts  speak  to  the  primacy  of  process  over 
product:  both  sets  of  documents  contain  many  pages  that  were  very 
hastily  written,  on  whatever  scraps  of  paper  lay  at  hand,  with  evidently 
little  thought  given  to  legibility.  The  appearance  of  the  manuscripts 
suggests  that  for  both  writers  the  act  of  writing  itself,  an  act  that  cannot 
be  separated  from  observation,  was  more  important  than  the  production 
of  a  stable  text,  a  task  that,  in  both  cases,  was  infinitely  deferred. 

For  Olson  as  for  Thoreau,  the  act  of  writing  became,  in  his  final 
years,  inseparable  from  the  act  of  living.  This  new  orientation  poses  a 
significant  challenge  to  literary  scholarship.  Inhabiting  The  Maximus 
Poems,  or  the  world  of  Thoreau's  late  notes  and  charts,  entails 
abandoning  traditional  concepts  of  aesthetic  integrity  and  completeness. 
It  also  involves  departing  from  traditional  strategies  of  critical  reading. 
As  Rosemary  Waldrop  writes,  The  Maximus  Poems  is  an  open  structure: 

Even  the  balance  of  forces  which  tells  writer  and  reader  that 
the  poem  is  finished  is  temporary.  On  contact  with,  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  another  poem  the  balance  proves  to  have 
vectors  toward  yet  further  perceptions.  The  occasions  form  a 
nexus  of  occasions,  an  event.  The  single  poems  form  a  cycle, 
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The  Maximus  Poems,  which  becomes  the  one  absorbing,  total 
enterprise  which  goes  on  forever  or  until  an  outside  force, 
death,  puts  a  stop  to  it.  (470) 

The  Maximus  Poems  resists  close  reading.  Although  I  have  tried,  in  the 
passages  above,  to  look  closely  at  the  operations  at  work  in  the  language 
of  individual  poems  and  passages,  such  an  approach  seems  hopelessly 
limited,  the  kind  of  "separating  out"  and  "classification"  that  Olson 
laments  in  "Human  Universe"  (157). 

Similarly,  when  "reading"  Thoreau's  notes  and  charts  one  begins 
to  understand  why  these  manuscripts  have  been  so  long  ignored  by 
literary  scholars.  Sharon  Cameron,  describing  the  Journal,  notes  "the 
monotony  of  a  record  which  focuses  for  twenty-four  years  on  cyclical 
change,"  as  well  as  "the  plotlessness  and  discontinuity  of  the  story  of 
that  change,"  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly  "the  progressive  refusal  to 
interpret  the  observations  recorded,  as  if  the  significance  of  the 
description  of  a  tree  were  the  description  of  the  tree,"  observations  that 
apply  equally  well  to  the  Kalendar  manuscripts  (5).  Indeed,  the 
Kalendar,  like  the  Journal,  forces  a  redefinition  of  the  aims  of  literary 
criticism,  for  without  plot,  and  interpretation,  and  figurative  description, 
what  is  there  to  talk  about? 

so    e#    so 

Both  Thoreau  and  Olson  resist  philosophical  language  in  their 
explorations  of  the  relation  between  self  and  place,  insisting  on  the 
particularity  of  their  experiences  of  Concord  and  Gloucester.  As  a  result, 
both  works  may  be  misread  as  simply  and  narrowly  "about"  these 
places,  rather  than  as  records  of  engagement  with  them.  While 
philosophers  like  William  James  and  Alfred  North  Whitehead  describe 
reality  as  a  process  to  which  human  beings  actively  contribute,  Thoreau 
and  Olson  position  themselves  within  this  process,  not  describing  but 
enacting  their  participation  in  the  real.  This  choice,  to  "hew  to 
experience,"  to  stay  within  what  Olson  calls  the  "human  universe," 
entails  for  both  writers  the  risk  that  the  philosophical  dimension  of  their 
work  will  simply  not  be  recognized  ("Human"  157). 

Further,  in  their  late  work,  Thoreau  and  Olson  often  risk  being 
unrecognizable  in  traditional  literary  terms.  The  radical  commitment  to 
writing  as  a  way  of  being  in  the  world  in  Thoreau's  charts  of  general 
phenomena  and  in  Olson's  late  Maximus  poems  makes  these  works 
difficult  to  talk  about  in  the  language  of  literary  scholarship.  Cameron 
writes  that  "in  the  Journal  [and,  I  would  add,  the  Kalendar]  Thoreau 
turns  his  back  on  the  relation  between  the  social  and  the  natural  to 
explore  the  relation  between  the  natural  and  the  human— a  relation 
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inhospitable  to  the  values  and  conventions  of  critical  discourse,  social  by 
definition"  (47).  As  Buell  notes,  the  recognition  of  the  self  as  truly 
inseparable  from  its  environment 

implies  the  dissolution  of  plot  and  calls  into  question  the 
authority  of  the  superintending  consciousness.  .  .  .  But  what 
sort  of  literature  remains  possible  if  we  relinquish  the  myth  of 
human  apartness?  It  must  be  a  literature  that  abandons,  or  at 
least  questions,  what  would  seem  to  be  literature's  most  basic 
foci:  character,  persona,  narrative  consciousness.  What 
literature  can  survive  under  these  conditions?   (144-45) 

My  suspicion  is  that  the  curious  invisibility  of  Olson  and  Thoreau  I 
noticed  in  their  hometowns  is  at  least  in  part  a  result  of  the  double 
challenge,  to  both  philosophical  and  literary  discourse,  that  their  work 
presents. 

Like  The  Iliad  lying  open  on  Thoreau's  desk  during  his  first 
summer  at  Walden,  these  texts  ask  not  to  be  read  so  much  as  lived  with. 
The  relationship  between  self  and  environment  within  the  texts 
becomes  a  model  for  the  relationship  between  text  and  reader;  to 
inhabit  Walden,  the  Kalendar,  or  The  Maximus  Poems  is  to  build  one's  own 
mappemunde,  to  connect  that  particular  history  to  America's  and  to  find 
oneself  located  there,  part  of  the  unfolding.  In  "Human  Universe," 
Olson  notes  the  centrality  of  our  relation  to  the  environment  to 
everything  we  do: 

The  meeting  edge  of  man  and  the  world  is  also  his  cutting  edge.  If 
man  is  active,  it  is  exactly  here  where  experience  comes  in  that  it  is 
delivered  back,  and  if  he  stays  fresh  at  the  coming  in  he  will  be  fresh 
at  his  going  out.  If  he  does  not,  all  that  he  does  inside  his  house  is 
stale,  more  and  more  stale  as  he  is  less  and  less  acute  at  the  door.  And 
his  door  is  where  he  is  responsible  to  more  than  himself.  ("Human" 
162) 

Like  Thoreau's  porous  walls  and  permeable  boundaries,  Olson's  door  is 
where  we  meet  our  environment  and  recognize  our  contiguity  with  it. 
As  such,  it  is  the  locus  of  our  ethical  life. 

Reading  is  a  name  for  one  kind  of  engagement  with  the  world. 
The  challenges  these  texts  pose  to  traditional  ways  of  talking  about 
philosophy  and  literature  reflect  the  degree  to  which  they  ask  to  be 
inhabited  rather  than  merely  read.  In  different  ways,  Walden,  the 
Kalendar,  and  The  Maximus  Poems  make  great  demands  on  their  readers. 
Readers  of  Walden  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  Maximus  must 
renegotiate  assumptions  about  the  relationship  between  self  and  world, 
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subject  and  object.  Readers  of  the  Kalendar  manuscripts  and  Maximus 
Volume  Three  must  revisit  basic  questions  about  the  function  of  literary 
writing,  for  both  writers  and  readers.  The  meaning  of  these  texts,  then, 
resides  in  the  relation  of  the  reader  to  the  textual  environment.  To 
regard  a  text  not  as  an  object  of  inquiry  but  as  a  part  of  a  process  in 
which  we  participate  involves  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  epistemological 
shift.  It  involves  a  new  relation  to  the  world. 


NOTES 


1  The  appeal  of  Gloucester,  for  Olson,  was  its  autonomy — physical, 
spiritual  and  economic — from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  choice  of 
Maximus  of  Tyre  as  the  figure  to  voice  these  poems  stemmed  in  part  from 
the  similar  autonomy  of  Tyre  from  Ancient  Greece.  "The  interest,"  Olson 
writes,  "is  not  in  the  local  at  all  as  such — any  local;  &  the  choice  of 
Gloucester  is  particular— that  is  the  point  of  interest,  particularism  itself:  to 
reveal  it,  in  all  possible  ways  and  force,  against  the  'loss'  of  value  of  the 
universal.  .  .  .  Tyre  as  (with  Gaza)  the  only  city  which  resisted  Alexander's 
universalization"  (qtd.  in  Butterick  8-9). 

2  For  his  indispensable  help  tracing  Olson's  knowledge  of  and 
response  to  Thoreau,  I  am  indebted  to  Peter  Anastas. 

3  For  pointing  me  to  Anastas,  as  for  so  much  else,  I  am  indebted  to 
Daniel  Peck. 

4  See  the  Stanford  Encyclopedias  useful  definition  of  Process 
Philosophy,  which  contains  the  following  succinct  summary:  "Process 
philosophy  diametrically  opposes  the  view — as  old  as  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
and  the  Atomists  of  Pre-Socratic  Greece — that  denies  processes  or 
downgrades  them  in  the  order  of  being  or  of  understanding  by 
subordinating  them  to  substantial  things.  By  contrast,  process  philosophy 
pivots  on  the  thesis  that  the  processual  nature  of  existence  is  a  fundamental 
fact  with  which  any  adequate  metaphysic  must  come  to  terms"  (Rescher). 

5  See  the  entry  for  Olson  in  the  index  to  Peck's  Thoreau 's  Morning 
Work  and  for  Thoreau  in  Paul's  Olson's  Push. 

6  In  a  footnote,  Sherman  Paul  notes  the  way  Olson,  like  Thoreau, 
uses  the  figure  of  the  open  house  to  signify  a  self  open  to  the  external 
world.  Paul  reads  Olson's  lines 

the  flowering  plum 

out  the  front  door  window 

sends  whiteness 

inside  my  house 
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in  terms  of  the  fluidity  of  interior  and  exterior  space: 

The  movement  of  the  lines  and  the  well-placed  initial  stressed 
"out"  and  "inside,"  enact  interpenetration.  "...inside  my 
house"  recalls  the  epiphanic  moment  of  renewal  in  Walden 
("Suddenly  an  influx  of  light  filled  my  house"),  house  having 
for  Thoreau  the  sense  of  bodily  being  it  has  for  Olson.  The 
poem  is  an  act  of  attention,  demonstrating  the  stance  called  for 
in  "Projective  Verse."  Outside  and  inside  suggest  the 
separation  of  self  and  world;  the  poet  is  inside  himself  and 
there  are  things  outside  himself.  But  the  door  does  not  block 
the  passage  because  he  sees  through  himself. ..that  is,  shares — 
is  himself  moved  by — the  forces  that  move  the  plum  to  flower. 
(276) 

7  As  Bradley  P.  Dean  notes  in  his  introduction  to  Thoreau's 
important  correspondence  with  Horace  Greeley,  "Thoreau  w?s  actively 
involved  in  what  many  consider  the  most  important  intellectual  debate  of 
the  nineteenth  century— that  between  progressivism,  or  special  creation,  and 
developmentalism,  or  evolution"  ("Letters"  630).  Indeed,  even  before  his 
1860  reading  of  Origin,  Thoreau  had  already  begun  attacking  the  theory  of 
special  creation,  whose  most  prominent  proponent  was  Harvard  zoologist 
Louis  Agassiz.  By  1856  Thoreau  had  developed  his  theory  that  forest 
succession  is  driven  by  seed  dispersal,  rather  than  by  "spontaneous 
creation."  Thoreau's  reading  of  Origin  confirmed  this  view. 

8  The  concept  of  literary  work  as  environment,  which  I  discuss  at 
greater  length  below,  is  the  theme  of  Angus  Fletcher's  A  New  Theory  For 
American  Poetry.  My  reading  of  Walden  as  a  textual  environment  follows 
Cavell. 

9  "With  Aristotle,"  Olson  writes  in  "Human  Universe,"  "the  two 
great  means  [of  discourse]  appear:  logic  and  classification.  And  it  is  they  that 
have  so  fastened  themselves  on  habits  of  thought  that  action  is  interfered 
with."  Olson  objected  to  Aristotle's  systems  of  logic  and  classification  both 
on  the  grounds  that  they  "intervene"  between  human  subjects  and  the 
"harmony  of  the  universe,"  and  because  these  systems  imply  a  static, 
unchanging  reality  (156-57). 

111  The  Maximus  Poems  were  originally  published  in  three  volumes:  The 
Maximus  Poems  (1960),  The  Maximus  Poems  IV,  V,  VI  (1968),  and  the 
posthumously  published  The  Maximus  Poems:  Volume  Three  (1975).  The 
complete,  single-volume  Maximus  Poems,  edited  by  George  Butterick  with  a 
revised  and  expanded  Volume  Three,  was  published  in  1983  by  the  University 
of  California  Press.  I  have  used  the  complete  The  Maximus  Poems  (1983) 
throughout. 

1 '  My  use  of  the  term  "Kalendar"  to  describe  the  phenological  charts 
and  lists  Thoreau  drew  up  between  1860  and  1862  follows  Peck's  usage  in 
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Thoreau's  Morning  Work.  For  a  history  of  the  term  as  it  has  been  used  by 
other  Thoreau  scholars  and  a  description  of  the  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  models  on  which  Thoreau  based  his  project,  see  Peck 
48nl6. 

12  The  charts  and  lists  comprising  Thoreau's  Kalendar  consist  of 
hundreds  of  manuscript  pages  divided  among  various  libraries  across  the 
country.  I  looked  at  only  a  small  portion  of  these  unpublished  manuscripts— 
those  housed  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  (MA  610). 

13  Thoreau's  desire  for  a  "comprehensive  view  of  nature"  that  would 
also  honor  each  particular  natural  phenomenon  represents  an  ultimately 
unrealizable  project,  similar,  in  this  way,  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt's 
equally  ambitious  Cosmos,  which,  as  Walls  points  out,  "was  not  only 
unfinished,  it  was  unfinishable"  (102). 

14  As  Robert  von  Hallberg  explains,  "According  to  Whitehead,  'a 
nexus  of  actual  occasions,'  on  the  molecular  level,  results  in  what  is 
commonly  called  an  'object,'  .  .  .  which  Whitehead  prefers  to  call  an 
'event,'"  because  it  in  fact  represents  an  encounter,  not  only  between  active 
molecular  particles,  but  also  between  mind  and  world,  subject  and  object 
("Olson"  95). 
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Evolving  Transcendentalism: 
Thoreauvian  Simplicity 
in  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Taliesin  and 
Contemporary  Ecological  Architecture 


Naomi  Uechi 

Henry  David  Thoreau's  observations  of  nature  and  his  experi- 
ments in  the  woods  have  exerted  a  great  but  under-recognized  influence 
upon  architects  who  are  interested  in  natural  architecture.  Critic 
Theodore  M.  Brown  asserts  that  "Thoreau's  ideas  are  fundamental  to 
twentieth-century  architectural  thought  .  .  .  especially  to  that  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright"  (qtd.  in  Maynard  308).  Furthermore,  Thoreau's  architec- 
tural influence  has  continued;  for  example,  the  Australian  architect 
Glenn  Murcutt,  who  calls  himself  a  "Thoreauvian  and  Wrightian 
architect"  (Farrelly  5;  Muschamp  C6),  won  the  2002  Pritzker  prize  in  the 
United  States  and  the  2009  Gold  Medal  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

Although  until  the  1930s  Wright's  writings  and  talks  were 
influenced  less  by  Thoreau  than  by  Emerson  and  Whitman,  Wright 
came  to  cite  quotations  from  Thoreau's  writing  thereafter.1  The  reason 
for  this  pattern  stems  partly  from  critics  after  the  1 870s  underestimating 
Thoreau's  writing,  and  partly  from  Thoreau's  writing  and  ideas  of 
simplicity  regaining  popularity  as  the  Great  Depression  became  more 
pronounced  during  the  1930s.  In  the  serious  economic  situation  that 
America  faces  in  the  early  twenty-first  century,  with  its  global  ramifica- 
tions, architects  have  begun  again  to  design  ecological  architecture — 
utilizing  limited  space,  natural  materials,  or  natural  energy.  Although 
Wright  called  himself  neither  an  "ecologist"  nor  an  "environmentalist," 
he  designed  architectural  structures  with  natural  motifs,  some  of  which 
structures  are  visually  and  practically  similar  to  current  ecological,  green 
architecture.  For  example,  James  Wines  introduces  Wright's  Price 
Tower  in  Oklahoma  as  "the  tree  that  escaped  the  forest,"  saying  that  it 
"suggests  that  the  relationship  between  nature  and  architecture  can 
reflect  a  combination  of  geomorphic  [territorial]  and  biomorphic 
[organic]  sources"  (82).  More  practically,  in  the  1930s,  Wright  began  to 
design  the  Usonian  House,2  which,  like  the  second  Jacobs'  House  in 
Wisconsin,  is  a  "passive"  solar  house — that  is,  one  that  contains  neither 
mechanical  nor  electrical  systems  to  support  energy  transfer.  By  virtue 
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of  such  passive  solar  heating,  natural  evaporative  air-cooling,  and 
nature-based  designs,  Wright  can  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
ecological,  sustainable  architecture. 

In  this  essay,  I  examine  how  Wright  incorporates  Thoreau's  ideas 
of  simplicity  into  his  writings  and  into  the  buildings  of  Taliesin,  Wright's 
summer  residence  in  Wisconsin.  In  particular,  Wright  cited  a  passage 
from  "Economy,"  the  first  chapter  of  Walden,  on  the  title  page  of  the 
January  1938  issue  of  Architectural 'Forum,  an  issue  written  and  edited  by 
Wright  himself.  3  What's  more,  Wright  adopted  Thoreau's  ideas  of 
simplicity  in  his  and  his  apprentices'  actual  lives  at  Taliesin  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  architecture  of  the  drafting  room.  While  Taliesin 
incorporates  several  Transcendentalist  ideas  in  its  different  buildings, 
Wright  specifically  encouraged  his  apprentices  to  value  Thoreauvian 
simplicity  in  the  drafting  room,  with  its  inspirational  image  of  a  spiritual 
world  reflected  in  natural  materials  and  natural  light.4  Finally,  Thoreau's 
Transcendentalist  ideas  have  been  further  developed  by  subsequent 
ecological  architects,  particularly  Glenn  Murcutt,  revealing  that 
Transcendentalism  has  continued  to  evolve  and  still  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  society. 

I.  Simplicity  of  Thoreau  and  Wright 

Thoreau's  concept  of  simplicity  is  "to  invent  something,  to  be 
somebody, — i.e.,  to  invent  and  get  a  patent  for  himself, — so  that  all  may 
see  his  originality"  (Journal 'XIV:  282).  Leo  Stoller  interprets  his  words  as 
saying  that  "the  simple  life  .  .  .  aims  at  the  most  complete  realization  of 
the  perfectibility  innate  in  every  person"  (443).  As  Stoller  suggests, 
Thoreau's  words  claim  that  every  person  is  originally  perfect  and  that  a 
simple  life  leads  humans  to  cast  off  materialism  and  realize  their  original 
perfection.  Thoreau  notes,  "An  honest  man  has  hardly  need  to  count 
more  than  his  ten  fingers,  or  in  extreme  cases  he  may  add  his  ten  toes, 
and  lump  the  rest.  Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity!"  (Walden  91). 5 
Humans  should  overcome  their  selfish  desire,  simplify  their  daily  life, 
and  keep  their  desires  for  material  things  at  a  minimum.  Furthermore, 
he  proposes,  "Simplify,  simplify.  Instead  of  three  meals  a  day,  if  it  be 
necessary  eat  but  one;  instead  of  a  hundred  dishes,  five;  and  reduce 
other  things  in  proportion"  (91-92).  Thoreau  advocates  reducing  life  to 
its  basics,  a  measured  existence  shorn  of  the  expenses  and  calamity 
associated  with  modern  living,  because  a  simplified  life  helps  humans 
both  financially  and  spiritually.  In  fact,  Thoreau  clarifies  these  purposes 
of  his  simple  life  in  the  woods  in  W alder? %  second  chapter,  "Where  I 
Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For":  "I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished 
to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I 
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could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived"  (90).  Throughout  Walden,  Thoreau  asserts 
that  materialism  instills  in  people  unnecessary  desires  for  physical  goods 
and  excessive  competition  with  their  neighbors  in  order  to  have  more 
luxuries,  with  the  result  that  they  are  exhausted,  both  physically  and 
psychologically,  from  pursuing  these  inappropriate  desires.  Lawrence 
Buell  suggests  that  the  final  aim  of  Thoreau's  simplicity  is  to  pursue  "a 
means  to  a  richer  inner  life"  (656).  Put  differently,  humans'  ultimate  goal 
is  not  a  simple  life  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  a  higher  purpose.  For 
Thoreau,  humans  communicate  with  the  divine  and  with  nature  more 
easily  under  simple,  stress-free  conditions,  which  help  them  both 
physically  and  psychologically. 

Wright's  concept  of  simplicity  is  similar  to  Thoreau's,  as  he 
clarifies  in  a  1908  essay:  "Simplicity  and  Repose  are  qualities  that 
measure  the  true  value  of  any  work  of  art.  But  simplicity  is  not  in  itself 
an  end  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  the  side  of  a  barn  but  rather  an  entity  with  a 
graceful  beauty  in  its  integrity  from  which  discord,  and  all  that  is 
meaningless,  has  been  eliminated.  A  wildflower  is  truly  simple"  ("In  the 
Cause  of  Architecture,"  Collected  Writings  1:84).  Wright  believes  that  true 
beauty  exists  in  simple  matters  themselves  and  that  in  order  to  see  true 
beauty,  humans  should  remove  excess  in  their  lives  and  arts.6  Like 
Thoreau,  Wright  also  believes  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  simplicity  is  not 
to  simplify  everything  but  rather  to  help  humans  to  receive  artistic 
intuition  from  the  divine  and  from  the  natural  world  around  them. 

Wright's  essay  suggests  why  he  became  interested  in  Thoreau's 
works  and  began  to  quote  them  in  his  talks  and  writings.  The  social  and 
economic  problems  that  dominated  both  the  1830s- 1850s  and  the 
1930s-1940s  likely  influenced  Wright's  espousal  of  Thoreau's  ideas  of 
simplicity  and  his  attempt  to  incorporate  them  in  his  design  of  Taliesin. 
In  a  1939  essay,  after  seeing  the  dismal  effects  of  the  Depression  on 
families  and  the  housing  industry,  Wright  encouraged  architects  to  think 
of  the  significant  role  of  architecture  and  architects  during  the  Depres- 
sion because  they  could  design  houses  with  a  low  cost  and  high  quality. 
As  he  wrote,  "Before  the  long  depression  we,  as  architects,  did  not  think 
much  of  this  [the  architects'  role  in  society)"  ("Speech  to  the  A.F.A.," 
Collected  Writings  3:297). 

When  Thoreau  experimented  with  life  at  Walden  Pond  from 
1845  to  1847,  the  United  States  was  coming  out  of  a  severe  economic 
depression.  After  becoming  President  in  1829,  Andrew  Jackson 
undertook  several  failed  economic  policies,  which  eventually  caused  the 
Panic  of  1837.  By  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  nation's  economy  was 
paralyzed,  and  by  the  early  1840s  it  had  barely  recovered.  Because  of  the 
abolitionist    movement,    the    temperance    movement,    and    the    anti- 
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Catholicism  movement,  social  anxiety  had  increased;  in  addition,  while 
Thoreau  was  living  in  the  woods,  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
developing  and  railroads  were  destroying  nature  and  the  environment. 
Similarly,  when  Wright  published  his  architectural  philosophy  and 
Transcendentalist  ideas  in  Architectural  Forum  during  the  1930s,  the 
United  States  was  undergoing  the  Great  Depression,  and  its  economy 
had  become  the  worst  in  its  history.  The  increasing  number  of  Wright's 
citations  from  Thoreau  during  this  period  shows  that  Wright 
remembered  Thoreau's  call  for  simplicity  in  architecture  and  was  able  to 
look  back  for  inspiration  to  another  American  depression  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  Thoreau's  response  to  that  depression  in 
Walden. 

Specifically,  Wright  was  attracted  to  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Walden,  "Economy"  and  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For,"  which 
he  cited  more  frequently  than  any  other  Thoreau  texts.  In  both  chapters, 
Thoreau  emphasized  his  concept  of  simplicity  and  exemplified  a  simple 
life  in  matters  of  food  and  architecture.  Since  Thoreau  was  writing 
shortly  after  a  depression,  the  chapter  entitled  "Economy"  emphasizes 
the  changing  American  individual  perspective  and  lifestyle  that  valued 
spirituality  and  a  simple  life  over  materialism.  Thoreau  writes  in  Walden 
how  his  success  did  not  depend  on  monetary  or  material  gain:  "I  was 
more  independent  than  any  farmer  in  Concord,  for  I  was  not  anchored 
to  a  house  or  farm,  but  could  follow  the  bent  of  my  genius  ....  Beside 
being  better  off  than  they  already,  if  my  house  had  been  burned  or  my 
crops  had  failed,  I  should  have  been  nearly  as  well  off  as  before"  (56). 
Thoreau  could  be  well  off  because  he  was  succeeding  in  his  self- 
sufficient  life  without  a  trade,  and  he  was  also  achieving,  in  Buell's 
words,  "a  richer  inner  life"  (656).  Thoreau  states  that,  lacking  property 
and  livestock,  he  did  not  need  to  worry  about  losing  them;  therefore,  a 
simple  life  brought  him  to  authentic  freedom  without  anxiety  for  losing 
his  property  and  money.  A  simple  life,  in  which  one  valued  spirituality 
more  than  material  life,  was  the  best  way  out  of  the  economic 
depression.7  Stoller  notes  that  Thoreau's  approach  would  also  minimize 
what  he  called  "a  whole  series  of  unnecessary  intermediate  activities" 
men  tend  to  use  in  obtaining  "the  goods  and  services  he  actually 
needed"  (447).  Thoreau's  words  therefore  encourage  a  simple  life,  in 
which  humans  produce  food,  houses,  and  clothes  in  small  local 
communities,  without  brokers  and  middlemen. 

II.  Simplicity:  the  Architectural  Forum  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

A  Sunday  morning  talk  given  by  Wright  in  1952,  entitled  "Educa- 
tion and  Culture,  Freedom,  and  Missionarysm,"  reflected  Thoreau's 
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ideas  of  freedom  and  civilization.  One  of  his  apprentices  asked  Wright, 
"Do  you  think  Henry  Thoreau  would  have  enjoyed  working  here  in 
the  Fellowship?"  Wright  replied  that  he  did  not  think  Thoreau  could 
have  adjusted  himself  to  the  Fellowship  for  a  long  time: 

Henry,  I  don't  think  would  have  enjoyed  working  anywhere.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  Henry  did  not  enjoy  work  very  much.  In 
the  next  place,  he  never  would  do  a  task  except  for  Henry.  And 
if  he  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  task  for  Henry,  he'd  work  here, 
cheerfully.  But  he  got  away  from  it  all — went  up  into  the  north 
woods  and  built  one  of  the  ugliest  little  cabins  anybody  ever  saw 
and  wrote  the  most  sensible  and  remarkable  things  meantime 
that  have  ever  been  written.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary 
for  a  great  writer  to  know  anything  at  all  about  architecture,  but 
he  did  know.  ("Education  and  Culture"  l)8 

Wright  gave  an  example  of  how  beauty  comes  from  the  inside  out,  and 
spoke  with  his  apprentices  about  the  passage  in  "Economy"  that 
discusses  the  natural  spots  on  the  tortoise's  shell:  "I  think  I  should  read 
to  you  Thoreau's  essay  on  where  the  tortoise  got  the  pattern  of  his  shell 
and  how  all  these  things  came  in.  He  gave  us  the  best  essay  on  organic 
ornament  I  ever  read"  (1).  In  this  statement,  Wright  addresses  the 
importance  of  natural  and  simple  ornament  for  architecture,  much  like 
the  natural  spots  on  the  tortoise's  shell. 

In  1938,  Wright  had  quoted  the  same  passage  on  the  tortoise's 
shell  on  the  title  page  of  a  special  issue  of  Architectural  Forum  that  was 
written  and  edited  by  Wright  and  "Dedicated  to  My  Beloved  Master 
Louis  Henry  Sullivan  and  Grand  Old  Chief  Dankmar  Adler."  It  was 
Sullivan,  his  Liebermeister,  who  had  introduced  Wright  to  organic 
architecture  and  organic  ornament.  Wright  studded  the  issue  with  bold- 
faced quotations  from  both  Thoreau  and  Whitman,  indicating  the 
source  of  his  architectural  philosophy  behind  each  structure.9  Wright 
freely  omits  or  adapts  parts  of  quotations  from  Walden  to  meet  his 
purposes  in  conveying  his  architectural  theory.  One  of  the  most 
significant  lessons  that  Wright  borrowed  from  Thoreau  was  on  simple 
organic  ornament  (Figures  1  and  2): 

True — there  are  architects — so  called — in  this  country  and  I 
have  heard  of  one,  at  least,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
architectural  ornaments  have  a  core  of  truth,  a  necessity,  and 
hence  a  beauty,  as  if  it  were  a  revelation  to  him.  A  sentimental 
reformer  in  architecture  he  began  at  the  cornice,  not  at  the 
foundation.  What  reasonable  man  ever  supposed  that  ornament 
was    something  outward  and  in  the  skin  merely — that  the 
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Figure  \\  Architectural  Forum  (January  1938),  foldout  title  page 

showing  placement  of  Thoreau  quotation. 

(Courtesy  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Archives,  Scottsdale,  AZ) 


UE-THERE  ARE  ARCHiTlCTS  SO  CALUD-IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  I  HAVE  HEARD  Of  ONE  AT 
'•ST,  POSSESSED  with  THE  IDEA  OF  MAKING  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTS  HAW  A  CORE  OF  TRUTH 
NECESSITY,  AND  HENCE  A  BEAyTY,  AS  If  IT  WERE  A  REVELATION  TO  HIM  A  SfwTtfctiNTAl  HI-' 
RMER  IN  ARCHITECTURE  HE  IE&AN  AT  TH£  CORNICE,  NOT  AT  THE  FOUNDATION  WHAT  REASON. 
LI  MAN  EVER  pf  IOTHATO«NAi  FNT  WaS  SOMETHING  OUTWARD  At.C  IN  THI  SK»N  MERELY 
THAT  THE  TORTOISE  GOT  ITS  SPOTTED  SHOi.,  OS  THE  SHELL  FISH  ITS  MOTHER-OF-PEARL  TINTS  BY 
CH  A  CONTRAST  AS  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  BROADWAY  GOT  THUS  TRINITY  CHURCH  .  .  .  THE  MAN 

:meo  to  me  to  lean  over  the  cornice  and  whisper  his  half-truths  to  thi  mm  occy.  ^ 

NTS  WHO  REALLY  KNEW  IT  BETTER  THAN  HE.  WHAT  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  1  SEE  I  KNOW  HAS 
OWN  FROM  WITHIN  OUTWARD— OUT  OF  THE  NECESSITIES  Am  CHARACTER  Of  THE  INOWEILER    - 
0  WHATEVER  ADDITIONAL  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  KIND  IS  DESTINED  TO  BE  PRODUCED  Witt  81  PRI- 
DED 1Y  A  LIKE  UNCONSCIOUS  BEAUTY  Of  LIFE  THOREAU 


>~ 


Figure  2:  Architctural Forum,  detail 
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tortoise  got  its  spotted  shell,  or  the  shell-fish  its  mother-of-pearl 
tints  by  such  a  contrast  as  the  inhabitants  of  Broadway  got  their 
Trinity  Church  .  .  .  The  man  seemed  to  me  to  lean  over  the 
cornice  and  whisper  his  half-truths  to  the  rude  occupants  who 
really  knew  it  better  than  he.  What  architectural  beauty  I  see  I 
know  has  grown  from  within  outward — out  of  the  necessities 
and  character  of  the  indweller  and  whatever  additional  beauty  of 
this  kind  is  destined  to  be  produced  will  be  preceded  by  a  like 
unconscious  beauty  of  life.  Thoreau 

(Architectural Forum  1;  cf.  Walden  46-47) 10 

The  theme  of  this  citation  is  that  ornamentation  should  be  like  the 
tortoise's  spotted  shell,  which  is  natural,  simple,  and  beautiful  because  it 
reflects  "the  necessities  and  character"  of  the  tortoise  and  is  not  gaudy 
like  the  ornamentation  of  Trinity  Church  on  Broadway.  For  Wright,  the 
relationship  between  humans  and  architecture  is  similar  to  that  between 
a  tortoise  and  its  shell  because  both  houses  and  shells  protect  living 
beings  from  the  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  storms,  and  wind.  Both  houses 
and  shells  also  express  living  beings'  identity;  therefore,  they  reflect  "the 
necessities  and  character"  of  their  dwellers. 

In  this  quotation  from  Thoreau,  Wright  alters  or  omits  some  of 
Thoreau's  words  so  that  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  would  more 
accurately  meet  "the  necessities  and  character"  of  his  own  architectural 
theory.  The  most  remarkable  omissions  are  some  of  the  metaphors 
from  Thoreau's  original  text.  For  example,  after  "a  revelation  to  him," 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  in  Wright's  text,  Wright  omits  from 
Thoreau's  original  text  the  following  metaphor  about  the  sugarplum: 

It  was  only  how  to  put  a  core  of  truth  within  the  ornaments, 
that  every  sugar  plum  in  fact  might  have  an  almond  or 
caraway  seed  in  it, — though  I  hold  that  almonds  are  most 
wholesome  without  the  sugar, — and  not  how  the  inhabitant, 
the  indweller,  might  build  truly  within  and  without,  and  let  the 
ornaments  take  care  of  themselves.   {Walden  46-47) 

The  cut  is  effective  in  clarifying  Wright's  ideas  of  simplicity  expressed  in 
Architectural  Forum,  because  Thoreau's  food  metaphors  are  not 
appropriate  for  Wright's  architectural  journal.  Above  all,  Wright 
demonstrates  his  ideas  of  simplicity  in  language;  that  is  to  say,  he  prefers 
simple  expressions  without  metaphors,  just  as  his  architecture  does  nor 
include  metaphorical  decoration. 

Wright  also  uses  ellipses  to  indicate  his  omission  of  another 
metaphor  on  gaudy  ornamentation.  In  his  quotation,  "The  tortoise  got 
its  spotted  shell,  or  the  shell-fish  its  mother-of-pearl  tints  by  such  a 
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contrast  as  the  inhabitants  of  Broadway  got  their  Trinity  Church  .  .  .  The 
man  seemed  to  me  to  lean  over  the  cornice  and  whisper  his  half-truths 
to  the  rude  occupants  who  really  knew  it  better  than  he"  {Architectural 
Forum  tp),  the  ellipses  replace  the  following  metaphor  from  Thoreau's 
original  text:  "But  a  man  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  style  of  architec- 
ture of  his  house  than  a  tortoise  with  that  of  its  shell:  nor  need  the 
soldier  be  so  idle  as  to  try  to  paint  the  precise  color  of  his  virtue  on  his 
standard.  The  enemy  will  find  it  out.  He  may  turn  pale  when  the  trial 
comes"  (47).  This  omission,  too,  shows  Wright's  ideas  about  language; 
he  prefers  descriptions  of  simple  and  clear  ideas  without  metaphors  or 
excessive  explanations. 

Furthermore,  Wright  omits  specific  words  from  Thoreau's  text. 
For  example,  when  Wright  describes  "The  man  [who]  seemed  to  me  to 
lean  over  the  cornice  and  whisper  his  half-truths  to  the  rude  occupants 
who  really  knew  it  better  than  he,"  he  omits  "timidly"  before  "whisper" 
from  Thoreau's  original;  as  a  result,  the  sentence  becomes  more 
objective  without  specifying  Thoreau's  feelings.  Even  more  starkly, 
Wright  revises  Thoreau's  original  from  "What  of  architectural  beauty  I 
now  see"  into  "What  architectural  beauty  I  see."  By  omitting  "of  and 
"now,"  Wright  streamlines  this  sentence,  rendering  it  simpler,  even 
though  the  meanings  change  slightly. 

As  the  quotation  in  the  Architectural  Forum  suggests,  Wright  read 
Thoreau's  essays  from  an  architect's  perspective,  and  while  he  agreed 
with  Thoreau's  ideas,  he  also  adapted  Thoreau's  words  in  his  essays  and 
architecture  in  order  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  And  in  simplifying 
passages  from  Thoreau,  Wright  emphasized  "Simplicity,  Simplicity, 
Simplicity"  (Walden  91),  even  simplifying  Thoreau's  words  in  order  to  fit 
his  purpose,  because  the  simplified  parts  were  the  most  essential  ideas  of 
his  organic  architecture  theory. 

III.  Simplicity  in  Taliesin 

Wright  adapted  Thoreau's  ideas  of  "simplicity"  not  only  in  the 
Architecture  Forum  issue  but  also  in  his  and  his  apprentices'  lives  in 
Taliesin,  his  summer  residence.11  Before  examining  Wright's  life  in 
Taliesin,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  site's  background  and  why 
Wright  started  a  self-sufficient  life  there.  Before  Wright  named  the 
Helena  Valley  site  "Taliesin"  in  1911,  it  had  already  helped  shape  his 
early  career  as  an  architect  and  farmer.  It  was  originally  the  place  where 
his  pioneering  Welsh  grandfather,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  a  Unitarian 
preacher  and  farmer,  had  setded  with  his  family  during  the  early  1860s. 
Although  Wright's  parents  did  not  live  there  in  his  childhood,  Wright 
had  often  played  there  in  those  days,  and  he  had  worked  at  his  maternal 
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uncle  James's  farm  in  the  valley  during  the  summers  of  the  late  1870s 
and  early  1 880s,  cultivating  his  agrarian  experience  and  sympathy  for  the 
agrarian  life.  Later,  developing  from  this  juvenile  experience  as  a  farmer, 
Wright  advocated  a  self-sustaining  life  for  his  apprentices  and  designed 
agrarian  architecture  there  (Levine  80-87). 

In  1886,  Wright  first  assisted  Joseph  Silsbee  in  building  Unity 
Chapel  near  Lloyd  Jones's  farm  in  the  Helena  Valley  community  of 
Hillside.  It  was  a  simple  Unitarian  chapel  near  the  Wisconsin  farms,  "a 
small  Richardsonian,"  "shingle  style  building"  made  of  natural  materials 
(Levine  80).  The  following  year,  Wright's  maternal  aunts  asked  him  to 
build  a  co-educational  school,  Hillside  Home  School.  The  building  was 
the  first  structure  that  Wright  had  designed  by  himself,  "a  shingle  style 
wooden  building"  (Levine  80). 12  The  school  esteemed  equality  and  the 
observation  of  simplicity  in  nature:  boys  learned  sewing  and  cooking 
with  girls,  and  girls  participated  in  physical  activities,  farming,  and  nature 
study  with  boys.  Students  were  required  to  watch  the  change  of  seasons, 
plant  their  own  gardens,  and  travel  on  foot.  Most  importantly,  each 
child  had  his  or  her  own  room  and  pursued  "learning  by  doing" 
("Hillside"  9).  These  principles  of  the  Hillside  Home  School  became  the 
basis  for  Wright's  architectural  school  in  the  Taliesin  Fellowship.  Above 
all,  both  Hillside  School  and  the  Taliesin  Fellowship,  following  the 
Transcendentalists'  general  ideas,  esteemed  practical  lessons  in  nature 
more  than  traditional  texts. 

Wright  named  the  property  "Taliesin"  because  he  wanted  to 
express  the  relationship  to  nature  of  the  Welsh  poet  and  mythical  hero. 
Wright,  who  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  Unitarian  family,  was  proud 
of  his  ethnic  and  religious  identity  and  wrote  about  the  name  Taliesin  in 
his  Autobiography:  "Taliesin  was  the  name  of  a  Welsh  poet,  a  druid-bard 
who  sang  to  Wales  the  glories  of  fine  art.  .  .  .  Literally  the  Welsh  word 
means  'shining  brow'"  (167).  As  Wright  adds,  "many  legends  cling  to 
the  name  in  Wales"  (170).  Neil  Levine  claims  that  the  Taliesin  legend  is 
a  conflation  of  nature  and  myth.13  The  book's  mythical  hero,  Taliesin,  is 
Wright's  ideal  figure:  for  example,  in  "The  Battle  of  the  Trees,"  Taliesin 
reveals  his  supernatural  figure  and  declares, 

Not  from  a  mother  and  father  was  I  made; 
As  for  creation,  I  was  created  from  the  nine  forms  of  elements: 
From  the  fruit  of  fruits,  from  the  fruit  of  God  at  the  beginning; 
From  primroses  and  flowers  of  the  hill,  from  the  blooms  of  woods 

and  trees; 
From  the  essence  of  soils  was  I  made, 
From  the  bloom  of  nettles,  from  water  of  the  ninth  wave. 

(Levine  97) 
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As  these  examples  suggest,  the  name  Taliesin  refers  to  Welsh  mythic 
heroes  who  were  born  from  natural  elements  such  as  grains,  trees,  and 
plants.  Such  heroes  were  attractive  to  Wright  with  his  interest  in 
incorporating  natural  elements  into  his  work. 

The  root  of  Wright's  Unitarianism  was  his  Welsh  grandfather,  and  in 
the  assembly  room,  which  later  became  the  living  room  of  Taliesin,  Wright 
honored  his  grandfather  by  inscribing  the  oak  beams  with  passages  from 
Isaiah  that  his  grandfather  had  "insisted  on  his  sons  and  daughters  learning" 
(Wright,  Architectural  Forum  18).  Figures  and  shapes  in  the  room  were  also 
inspired  by  Wright's  Welsh  background:  "the  andirons  'straight-line'  pattern 
were  made  because  they  resembled  Welsh  hats,  from  cones  the  village 
blacksmith  used  in  making  iron  rings"  (18).  By  putting  them  in  the  room, 
Wright  attempted  to  remember  his  Unitarian  Welsh  ancestors,  who  helped 
him  establish  his  religious  and  poetical  beliefs. 

Taliesin  has  been  built  and  rebuilt  three  times.  The  buildings 
burned  down  twice  between  1911  and  1925,  and  each  time  Taliesin  was 
rebuilt,  it  was  gradually  expanded  (Pfeiffer  34).  Taliesin  I  was  built  in 
1911  when  Wright  came  back  to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  two 
years  after  he  had  left  his  family  in  Oak  Park  and  eloped  with  his  client's 
wife,  Mamah  Borthwick  Cheney.  This  first  version  of  Taliesin  was  called 
the  "Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Bungalow"  by  "neighbors  of  the  Spring  Green 
area"  because  of  "the  low,  one  story  building  of  the  original  house  and 
studio"  (Pfeiffer  34).  Taliesin  II  was  built  in  1914  after  a  servant,  Julian 
Carlton,  had  set  fire  to  the  living  wing  and  murdered  seven  people, 
including  Mamah  Cheney.  The  re-construction  followed  much  the  same 
configuration  as  Taliesin  I  (Pfeiffer  36).  Taliesin  III  was  started  in  1925 
and  was  repeatedly  rebuilt  until  Wright  died  in  1959  (Pfeiffer  48).  Finally, 
a  drafting  room  was  added  to  Taliesin  III  in  the  late  1930s,  bringing  the 
complex  to  essentially  the  shape  of  Taliesin  today  (Pfeiffer  48). 

When  Wright  constructed  Taliesin  I,  he  made  an  artificial  pond 
that  faced  out  over  a  water  garden  below.  At  first  glance,  Wright's  pond 
recalls  the  image  of  Walden  Pond,  although  there  is  no  document  in 
which  Wright  specifically  referred  to  Walden.  However,  Anne  Whiston 
Spirn  summarizes  Wright's  words  in  his  Autobiography:  "the  dam  creat[es] 
a  lake  that  mirrored  the  clouds  and  bounced  light  from  the  sky  back  up 
to  the  windows  of  the  house"  (23).  These  words  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  "Ponds"  chapter  in  Walden:  "[Tjn  September  or  October,  Walden  is  a 
perfect  forest  mirror,  set  round  with  stones  as  precious  to  my  eye  as  if 
fewer  or  rarer.  Nothing  so  fair,  so  pure,  and  at  the  same  time  so  large,  as 
a  lake,  perchance,  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Sky  water"  (188).  In 
order  to  connect  the  cattle  and  orchards  in  the  valley,  Wright  dammed 
the  stream  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  made  a  "water  garden" 
{Autobiography  173)  (Figure  3).   The  dam  was  made  of  local   "yellow 
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Figure  3:  Dam  and  pond  at  Taliesin  (photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 


limestone"  and  naturally  expanded  the  stream  into  a  pond  with  "lagoons 
and  islands,"  and  the  pond  "raised  the  water  in  the  valley"  and  "at  the 
same  time  created  a  pond  for  ducks  and  geese"  (173).  Wright's  writing 
shows  that  the  pond  was  designed  for  all  living  beings,  including  the 
wildlife  and  livestock  as  well  as  human  beings  (173);  in  addition,  Spirn 
notes  that  "into  the  1940s,  water  falling  over  the  dam  powered  the 
generator  that  produced  electricity  for  the  Taliesin  complex"  (23). 14 
Thus,  the  pond  also  had  practical  use  for  the  self-sufficient  life  in 
Taliesin. 

It  was  in  1932,  during  the  Great  Depression,  that  the  Wrights 
founded  the  Taliesin  Fellowship  and  opened  the  new  architectural 
school  program  (Pfeiffer  48).  To  house  the  Fellowship,  the  Hillside 
buildings  were  constructed  a  quarter  mile  away  from  Wright's  residence 
(Figures  4  and  5).  These  buildings  included  "a  theatre-playhouse,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  and  other  spaces  for  model  making  or  drawing  storage" 
(Pfeiffer  48),  rooms  that  played  a  role  in  expanding  the  unique  commu- 
nity. 

Above  all,  Wright  started  to  pursue  and  experiment  with  a  simple, 
self-sustaining  life  with  his  apprentices  similar  to  that  advocated  by 
Thoreau.  In  his  Autobiography  Wright  describes  this  initiative: 
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Figure  4:  Architectural  drawing  of  Taliesin 

(Copyright  ©  2009  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 

Scottsdale,  AZ) 


Figure  5:  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Residence,  Taliesin 
(photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 
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Figure  6:  Farm,  Taliesin  (photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 

Taliesin,  of  course,  was  to  be  an  architect's  workshop,  a 
dwelling  as  well  for  young  workers  who  came  to  assist.  And  it 
was  a  farm  cottage  for  the  farm  help.  Around  a  rear  court  was 
to  be  farm  buildings,  for  Taliesin  was  to  be  a  complete  living 
unit,  genuine  in  point  and  comfort  and  beauty,  yes,  from  pig 
to  proprietor.   (1 70) 

These  words  recall  Thoreau's  ideas  of  self-subsistence  because  Wright 
wanted  the  place  "to  be  self-sustaining  if  not  self-sufficient  and  with  its 
domain  of  two  hundred  acres,  shelter,  food,  clothes  and  even 
entertainment  within  itself.  It  had  to  be  its  own  light-plant,  fuel  yard, 
transportation  and  water  system"  (171).  Wright's  words  reflect  the  early 
1930s  in  the  United  States,  when  the  American  farm  was  changing,  and 
as  "an  individualist  and  a  pioneer,  the  farmer  became  a  symbol  of  the 
true  defender  of  American  democracy,"  a  "noble  yeoman"  (Owings  8). 
As  Wright's  words  suggest,  in  Taliesin  apprentices  experienced  a  simple 
life  and  adapted  to  a  primitive,  unmediated  living  system.  The  architects 
themselves  built  their  accommodations,  made  an  artificial  pond,  grew 
fruits  and  grains,  and  raised  cattle  (Figure  6).  Wright  aimed  at  a  self- 
sustaining  life  not  only  to  enjoy  economic  benefits  during  the  hard  dmes 
of  a  depression,  but  also  to  benefit  from  getting  closer  to  the  feelings 
from  the  land,  as  the  Transcendentalists  had  advocated.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Taliesin  Fellowship  inherited  the  principle  of  "learning  by 
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doing"  from  the  Hillside  Home  School  ("Hillside"  9);  in  fact,  a  motto  of 
the  Taliesin  Fellowship  was  "learning  through  doing"  (Spirn  24). 

The  comments  by  the  Taliesin  fellows  about  their  actual  experi- 
ences there  recall  Thoreau's  life  in  the  woods.  For  example,  Kevin  Lynch, 
who  worked  at  the  Taliesin  Fellowship  in  1937  and  later  became  "a 
theorist  of  urban  design  and  planning,"  writes: 

The  new  apprentice  must  learn  how  to  handle  a  tall  bundle  of 
cornstalks,  or  how  to  cut  a  green  oak  plank,  or  how  to 
translate  a  drawing  for  a  building  or  how  to  lay  plaster,  or  even 
the  most  efficient  method  of  scraping  oatmeal  from  a  pot.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  new  ideal  of  hard  work,  of 
creative  activity,  or  "learning  by  doing."  (qtd.  in  Spirn  24) 

Lynch's  words  suggest  that  just  as  Thoreau  built  his  cottage  in  the  woods 
and  lived  the  self-sufficient  life,  the  apprentices  were  farmers  as  well  as 
architects  and  worked  in  nature,  taking  a  hint  from  it  for  their 
architecture.  Curtis  Besinger,  who  worked  with  Wright  and  later  became 
a  professor,  describes  how  the  Taliesin  Fellows  practiced  "learning  by 
doing"  through  their  kitchen  work.  Besinger  notes  that  the  apprentices, 
working  in  pairs,  cooked  meals  in  turn,  peeling  vegetables,  washing 
dishes,  and  setting  the  table  (33).  Thus,  the  Taliesin  Fellows  spent  many 
private  and  official  hours  together  so  that  they  could  understand  each 
other  and  learn  together. 

Charles  Robert  Schiffner,  a  member  of  the  Taliesin  Fellowship 
from  1968  to  1982,  also  reflects  on  his  experiences:  "I  learned  how  to  see 
the  inner  relationship  between  heart  and  architecture — so  that  the 
teaching,  and  what  I  have  learned,  and  what  is  expressed  in  the  whole 
person — that  architecture  and  life  and  work  and  play  are  all  one"  (qtd.  in 
Berndtson  7-8).  Schiffner's  words  suggest  that  the  Taliesin  Fellows 
learned  not  only  from  work  but  also  from  play,  discovering  that  all  these 
activities  are  related  each  other.  Ling  Po,  who  became  an  apprentice  in 
1946  and  left  Taliesin  for  a  Buddhist  monastery  in  1994,  likewise 
discusses  Wright's  daily  life  with  the  Fellows:  "not  only  did  [Wright] 
teach  us,  but  he  exemplified  [a  model  of  a  good  architect  and  farmer]  in 
his  own  life.  .  .  .  He  would  rise  at  sunrise  and  fling  off  the  covers"  even  in 
his  eighties  (qtd.  in  Berndtson  8).  Keeping  a  motto  of  "learning  by 
doing,"  Wright  himself  worked  as  a  farmer  and  an  architect  throughout 
his  life.  The  simple,  self-sufficient  life  in  Taliesin  was  intended  to  increase 
the  happiness  and  creativity  of  the  participants,  providing  "a  means  to  a 
richer  inner  life"  (Buell  656). 
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Figure  7:  Citation  from  Walden  in  Architectural  Vorum  (1938), 

with  plates  showing  living  room  and  drafting  room  (Courtesy 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Archives,  Scottsdale,  A  Z) 
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IV.  The  Drafting  Room:  Simplicity 

Even  more  than  the  daily  life  of  the  fellows  in  Taliesin,  the  design 
of  the  drafting  room  expresses  "learning  by  doing,"  and  the  room  was 
constructed  so  that  the  apprentices  could  develop  an  understanding  of 
their  rich  inner  selves  by  recognizing  the  importance  of  simplicity  in 
nature.  In  fact,  in  the  Architectural  Forum  issue  Wright  included 
photographs  of  the  drafting  room  alongside  Thoreau's  words,  written 
with  block  letters,  taken  from  the  "Economy"  chapter  in  Walden  about 
the  importance  of  practical  experiences  (Figure  7).  As  with  his  other 
quotations  from  the  Thoreau,  Wright  omits  and  adapts  Thoreau's 
metaphors  and  repetitions: 

How  could  youths  better  learn  to  live  than  by  at  once  trying 
the  experiment  of  living?  If  I  wished  a  boy  to  know  something 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  I  would  not  pursue  the  common 
course  which  is  merely  to  send  him  into  the  neighborhood  of 
some  professor  where  anything  is  preferred  and  practiced  but 
the  art  of  life.  As  with  our  colleges  so  with  a  hundred 
"modern  improvements"  there  is  an  illusion  about  them,  there 
is  not  always  a  positive  advance.  The  devil  goes  on  exacting 
compound  interest  to  the  last  for  his  early  share  and  numerous 
succeeding  investments  in  them.   (18;  cf.  Walden  51-52) 

This  passage  states  that  practical  experiences  are  more  important  than 
knowledge  from  schools  and  teachers.  In  order  to  simplify  and  shorten 
Thoreau's  original,  Wright  omits  examples  in  which  Thoreau  criticizes 
colleges.  For  example,  in  the  omitted  part  before  the  word  "As  with  our 
colleges,"  Thoreau  compares  "the  boy  who  had  made  his  own  jackknife 
from  the  ore  which  he  had  dug  and  smelted"  with  "the  boy  who  had 
attended  the  lectures  on  metallurgy  at  the  Institute  in  the  mean  while, 
and  had  received  a  Rodgers'  penknife  from  his  father,"  suggesting  that 
the  former  could  learn  more  than  the  latter  (51).  In  a  preceding 
statement,  Thoreau  explains  his  ideas  more  specifically:  "I  think  that  it 
would  be  better  than  this,  for  the  students,  or  those  who  desire  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  even  to  lay  the  foundation  [of  their  college]  themselves" 
(50).  Thoreau  values  practical  experiments  over  traditional  theoretical 
education  so  much  that  when  someone  asks  him  whether  "the  students 
should  go  to  work  with  their  hands  instead  of  their  heads,"  he  answers 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  deny  it  (51).  By  publishing  Thoreau's  words 
with  the  photographs  of  the  drafting  room  in  the  Architectural  Forum, 
Wright  shows  that  the  drafting  room  serves  as  a  place  to  learn  the 
practical  design  of  architecture  and  the  importance  of  simplicity  in 
nature. 
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Figure  8:  Quotation  from  Walden  in  Architectural 'Forum  (1938), 
detail.  (Courtesy  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Archives,  Scottsdale,  AZ) 


Wright  designed  the  drafting  room  as  a  forest,  which  recalls 
Thoreau's  life  in  the  woods  near  Walden  Pond.  As  he  wrote,  "We 
bought  trees  standing — logged  them  to  the  site  and  from  the  sawn 
trunks  dripping  sap  made  the  abstract  forest  we  now  call  the  drafting 
room"  {Architectural  Forum  18).  Wright  also  emphasized  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  in  nature  by  ornamenting  the  room  with  natural  materials 
such  as  fire,  trees,  and  light.  In  fact,  Wright  specifically  notes  his 
intention  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  drafting  room  under  the  photos 
of  it  (Figures  7  and  8):  "Memorial  Fireplace  .  Green  Oak  Trusses  of  the 
New  Drafting  Room  .  Abstract  Forest  .  Above  Entrance  'WTiat  a  Man 
Does  That  He  Has.'"15  Wright  designed  the  "Memorial  Fireplace"  at  the 
front  of  the  drafting  room  in  honor  of  his  Welsh  Unitarian  ancestors 
{Architectural  Forum  18),  and  he  notes  that  the  "Oak  Trusses"  and 
"Abstract  Forest"  are  practical  as  well  as  ornamental,  because  they 
support  the  "counterbalance  of  the  central  spans  across  the  room"  and 
the  roof  of  the  drafting  room  is  independent  from  "the  outer  walls  for 
support,"  depending  on  trusses  instead.  The  words  "What  a  Man  Does 
That  He  Has,"  taken  from  "Spiritual  Laws"  by  Thoreau's  mentor  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  are  carved  on  the  panel  of  the  entrance  at  the  end  of 
the  room  (Siry).  16  This  passage  echoes  a  core  passage  in  "Spiritual 
Laws":  "FLach  man  has  his  own  vocation.  The  talent  is  the  call.  There  is 
one  direction  in  which  all  space  is  open  to  him.  He  has  faculties  silently 
inviting  him  thither  to  endless  exertion"  (Emerson  82).  Thus  while  the 
whole  room  is  designed  to  reflect  Thoreau's  ideas  of  simple 
ornamentation,  each  ornament-like  the  fireplace  or  the  entrance 
panel — demonstrates  various  influences  on  Wright.  Among  them,  the 
abstract  forest  is  essential  to  inspire  the  architects  in  their  work. 

Wright  has  specific  ideas  about  how  trees  and  forests  are  related 
to  the  divine,  which  he  describes  in  a  1928  essay: 
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The  Greeks  supposed  trees  the  earliest  dwellings  of  the  gods. 
Zeus  spoke  his  truest  oracles  through  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves.  ...  [T] he  falling  leaf  has  been  metaphor  of  everything 
that  dies,  the  forests  correct  our  faith,  for  we  know  now  that 
the  race  of  leaves  grow  off  and  do  not  fall  off,  and  owing  to 
natural  science  their  "speech"  is  more  a  marvel  of  sensibility 
today  than  in  the  twilight  of  the  "Gods."  In  a  finer  poetic 
sense,  too,  the  leaves  fall  to  a  new  glory.  (Wright,  Wright  on 
Architecture  119) 

Like  Thoreau,  Wright  is  interested  in  a  broader,  ecological  spirituality. 
Wright  mentions  that  "owing  to  natural  science  [the  trees']  'speech'  is 
more  a  marvel  of  sensibility  today  than  in  the  twilight  of  the  'Gods'" 
(119).  Like  Thoreau,  Wright  observes  leaves  and  forests  from  a  scientific 
and  ecological  perspective  rather  than  from  a  point  of  view  that 
appreciates  only  a  mythical  or  Christian  tradition.  His  comment  that 
"the  forests  correct  our  faith"  suggests  that  it  is  wrong  to  think  that 
trees  die  when  their  leaves  fall  off,  a  phenomenon  typically  taken  by 
poets  as  a  metaphor  for  death.  In  fact,  forests  will  never  die  because 
new  leaves  and  trees  are  born  in  nature's  cycle.  Thoreau's  idea  that 
leaves  relate  to  the  origin  of  living  beings  is  unique.  For  example, 
Thoreau  writes:  "No  wonder  that  the  earth  expresses  itself  outwardly  in 
leaves,  it  so  labors  with  the  idea  inwardly.  The  atoms  have  already 
learned  this  law,  and  are  pregnant  by  it"  (Walden  306). 17  Furthermore, 
Thoreau  expands  his  ideas  toward  the  whole  society  and  mentions  that 
"[t]he  whole  tree  itself  is  but  one  leaf,  and  rivers  are  still  vaster  leaves 
whose  pulp  is  intervening  earth,  and  towns  and  cities  are  the  ova  of 
insects  in  their  axils"  (307).  Just  as  Emerson  believed  that  the  soul 
continuously  progresses,  Thoreau  found  the  principle  of  evolution  in 
leaves,  which  repeat  birth  and  death  and  become  trees  and  forests. 
Wright  similarly  understood  the  Transcendentalists'  principle  of  the 
evolution  of  living  beings,  and  attempted  to  embody  the  idea  in  the 
drafting  room.  Like  Thoreau,  Wright  learned  this  idea  not  from  a 
traditional  God  but  from  nature,  and  the  rebirth  of  trees  suggested  that 
"[i]n  a  finer  poetic  sense,  too,  the  leaves  fall  to  a  new  glory"  (Wright, 
Wright  on  Architecture  119). 

More  specifically,  Wright's  ideas  about  the  relationship  between 
trees  and  forests  reflect  the  influence  of  Walden's  penultimate  chapter, 
"Spring,"  which  discusses  the  connection  between  the  natural  world  and 
the  "laboratory  of  the  Artist."  Thoreau  writes  about  sand  flowing  like 
leaves  falling  from  trees: 

When  I  see  on  the  one  side  the  inert  bank  .  .  .  and  on  the 
other  this  luxuriant  foliage,  the  ,  creation  of  an  hour,  I  am 
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affected  as  if  in  a  peculiar  sense  I  stood  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Artist  who  made  the  world  and  me, — had  come  to  where 
he  was  still  at  work,  sporting  on  this  bank,  and  with  excess  of 
energy  strewing  his  fresh  designs  about.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
nearer  to  the  vitals  of  the  globe,  for  this  sandy  overflow  is 
something  such  a  foliaceous  mass  as  the  vitals  of  the  animal 
body.   (306) 

Thoreau's  description  of  "the  laboratory  of  the  Artist"  recalls  Wright's 
drafting  room,  where  artistic  trees  form  an  abstract  forest  and  an 
authentic  relationship  between  art  and  nature. 

Natural  light  flooding  through  the  abstract  trees  also  plays  a 
significant  role  in  expressing  Wright's  Thoreauvian  ideas.  Trees  and  light 
interweave  with  various  upside-down  open  triangles  (Figures  9  and  10). 
These  triangles  compose  an  abstract  forest  with  boughs  and  trunks  of 
trees.  Wright  comments:  "[T]he  tree  is  efflorescence  subject  to  light, 
imprisoning  heat.  .  .  .  The  tree  in  this  sense  is  a  flower  of  light.  The  stick 
is  the  natural  post.  It  is  also  the  natural  beam.  Post  and  beam 
constructions  were,  by  nature,  first  wood"  (Wright,  Wright  on  Architecture 
118).  In  order  to  grow  blossoms  on  trees,  light  is  indispensable.  Light  is 
a  nutritional  source  for  trees;  therefore,  branches  develop  toward  light. 
Each  triangle  tree  is  growing  toward  light,  and  the  tops  of  the  triangles 
seem  to  be,  in  Wright's  words,  "a  flower  of  light."  In  this  sense,  the 
drafting  room  is  filled  with  flowers  of  light  as  well  as  a  forest.  Since  the 
sidewalls  are  completely  closed,  one  cannot  see  the  outside  (Figure  11). 
The  top  light  in  the  drafting  room  is  interconnected  with  the 
multifaceted  structure  and  is  effective  for  bringing  in  natural  light 
(Figure  12).  As  a  result,  the  natural  light  pours  into  the  drafting  room 
through  various  triangle  spaces,  and  the  intricacy  of  simple  light  and 
trees  makes  unique  spaces  in  the  room.  Working  in  these  unique  spaces, 
the  apprentices  could  use  light  to  "flower"  in  their  creativity  (118).  In 
this  way,  the  drafting  room  encourages  apprentices  to  see  beauty  and 
simplicity  in  the  woods,  the  fire,  and  the  light.  The  most  important 
common  principle  of  both  Thoreau  and  Wright  was  "learning  by 
doing" — learning  from  carefully  observing  nature  and  developing 
individual  creativity.  Thus,  as  the  special  issue  of  the  Architectural  journal 
suggests,  the  drafting  room  is  a  metaphorical  figure  of  the  festival  of 
light  and  trees,  and  also  a  small  cosmos  embodying  Thoreau's  ideas  of 
simplicity  in  the  forests. 
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Figure  9:  Drafting  Room  of  Taliesen  (photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 


Figure  10:  Drafting  Room  of  Taliesin,  showing  triangle  beams 
(photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 
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Figure  11:  Drafting  Room  of  Taliesin  (photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 


Figure  12:  Drafting  Room  of  Taliesin,  showing  the  ceiling  light 
(photograph  by  Naomi  Uechi) 
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V.  Toward  Ecological  Architecture 

Wright's  Transcendentalist  theory  of  "organic  architecture,"  in- 
spired by  Thoreau,  has  continued  to  influence  architecture,  including, 
for  instance,  the  English-born  Australian  architect  Glenn  Murcutt. 
Murcutt's  architecture  recycles  natural  energy  and  emphasizes  Australian 
regional  materials  and  architectural  styles,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
Museum  of  Local  History  and  Tourist  Office  at  Kempsey  in  New  South 
Wales  (1976-88)  {Oxford  Dictionary  441).  Known  as  an  ecological  or 
sustainable  architect,  Murcutt  esteems  the  life  of  the  individual,  as  did 
Thoreau  near  Walden  Pond. 

In  an  interview  with  E.  M.  Farrelly,  Murcutt  explains  his  architec- 
tural belief  in  the  "three  most  important  things;  first,  simplicity;  second, 
simplicity;  third  simplicity"  (3).  Murcutt  admired  Thoreau's  practice  of 
simplicity  as  well  as  Wright's  simple  architecture,  stating  that  "simplic- 
ity" is  "almost  [a]  moral  duty."  Indeed,  his  father's  enthusiasm  for 
Thoreau  inspired  the  Murcutt  family  to  believe  that  "the  individual 
conscience  was  a  higher  authority  than  law,"  words  that  echo  the  thesis 
of  Thoreau's  "Civil  Disobedience"  (Farrelly  4). 

In  order  to  exemplify  Murcutt's  architectural  philosophy,  Farrelly 
examines  three  houses  designed  by  Murcutt:  the  Marie  Short  House,  the 
Ball-Eastaway  House,  and  the  Magney  House.  According  to  Farrelly's 
"Introduction,"  all  three  houses  show  Thoreau's  philosophical  influence 
on  Murcutt,  as  they  emphasize  a  primitive  hut,  which  recalls  Thoreau's 
house  near  Walden  Pond.  They  also  use  regional  materials:  Australian 
soil,  stones,  and  trees.  Although  they  fall  into  the  broad  category  of  hut- 
style  houses,  each  is  slightly  different.  The  Marie  Short  House  seems  to 
have  a  "tough  exterior,"  but  "the  timber-lined  interior  of  the  building  is 
a  masterpiece  of  delicacy  and  warmth."  The  Ball-Eastaway  House  "is 
constructed  entirely  from  corrugated  iron,"  but  the  interior  space 
stresses  openness,  like  Mies  Van  der  Rohe's  Barcelona  Pavilion;  that  is 
to  say,  its  inside  is  a  modern,  thin,  and  natural  house  filled  with  light. 
The  Magney  House  emphasizes  a  "wave-shaped  metal  roof,"  but 
displays  Thoreau's  ideas  of  "the  honest  house,"  which  stresses  simple 
openness  (n.p.).  All  three  houses  in  common  emphasize  metallic 
strength  on  the  outside  but  stress  bright  open  space  and  natural  warmth 
inside.  Notably,  Murcutt's  houses  incorporate  the  recycling  of  natural 
energies  such  as  solar,  wind,  and  ambient  heat;  that  is  to  say,  Murcutt's 
houses  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  limited  space,  natural  materials, 
and  natural  energies,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  elements  for 
sustainable  architecture. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Transcendentalist  architects  like  Louis 
Sullivan   developed   the   first   stage   of  Transcendentalist   architectural 
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ideas.  Tn  the  twentieth  century,  Wright  developed  them  into  the  second 
stage  and  embodied  these  ideas  in  his  own  Transcendentalist  architec- 
ture, incorporating  natural  materials  and  energy.  Now,  at  the  turn  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  ecological  architects  like  Murcutt  continue 
developing  Thorcau's  and  Wright's  ideas  into  the  third  stage:  innovative 
sustainable  architecture,  which  saves  space  and  effectively  recycles 
materials  and  energy.  Emerson  believed  in  the  progress  of  the  spirit,  and 
Thoreau,  in  Walden,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  evolution  of  a  leaf  to  a 
tree  and  a  forest.  Although  individual  architects  die,  another  generation 
arises  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  Transcendentalist  architecture.  In 
this  sense,  meeting  with  each  new  age,  Transcendentalist  architects  have 
always  seen  their  architecture  as  a  process  of  development,  an 
architectural  process  that  continues  to  evolve  Transcendentalist  ideas. 


The  author  would  like  to  thank  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Archive  for  preparing  the 
photographs  of  Wright's  books,  journals,  and  manuscripts  in  the  archive  that  appear- 
in  this  article.  The  photographer  is  Oscar  Mun%  Assistant  Director  of  the  Wright 
Archive. 


NOTES 


1  In  Wright's  Collected  Writings,  which  consists  of  five  volumes,  the 
name  "Thoreau"  docs  not  appear  in  the  first  volume  (1894-1930)  or  the  last 
volume  (1949-59);  it  appears  once  in  the  second  volume  (1930-32)  and  once 
in  the  fourth  volume  (1939-49).  Only  in  the  third  volume  (1931-39),  which 
includes  the  essays  during  the  Great  Depression,  does  the  name  "Thoreau" 
appear  five  times,  mostly  when  Wright  discusses  the  U.S.  economy  and 
social  system. 

2  "Usonian"  is  from  "Usonia,"  as  Wright  explains:  "Usonia  was 
Samuel  Butler's  name  for  these  United  States"  {Architectural Forum  1). 

3  As  a  Publisher's  Note  stated  in  1964,  Architectural  Forum  "first 
recognized  his  greatness  by  devoting  the  entire  January  1938  issue  to  his 
work"  ("Time  Inc.'s  Architectural  Forum:  1932-1964,"  5). 

4  For  instance,  part  of  Whitman's  heaves  of  Grass  is  inscribed  on  the 
left  side  wall  of  the  stage  in  the  theater  of  Taliesin,  urging  the  audience  to 
consider  a  relationship  between  the  theater  and  wisdom. 

5  Buell  specifically  analyzes  Thoreau's  two  types  of  simplicity:  one  is 
a  kind  of  strict  "hermit  and  stoic"  simplicity,  as  Emerson  advocated,  while 
the  other  disavows  the  life  of  "a  kind  of  monk,"  imposing  neither 
meditation  nor  vegetarianism  in  its  less  strict  lifestyle  ("Downwardly 
Mobile"  656-57).  The  former  simplicity  requires  repressing  the  ego  and 
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materialistic  desires,  as  most  religions  often  require,  and  it  inspired 
experiments,  like  Thoreau's,  in  which  people  lived  in  "cabins  in  more 
remote  areas"  and  experienced  "withdrawal  for  longer  periods  of  time"  and 
"greater  austerity  of  lifestyle."  The  latter  simplicity  is  for  people  for  "whom 
voluntary  downscaling  clearly  seems  temporary  and/or  partial,  not  secession 
from  society  at  large"  (656).  Buell  asserts  that  the  latter  kind  of  simple  life 
allows  practitioners,  in  Elaine  St.  James's  words,  to  "simplify,  simplify.  And 
enjoy"  (qtd.  656). 

6  Wright  notes  that  these  words  were  originally  written  in  1894. 
Wright  was  inspired  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  whom  he  quotes  in  1908:  "The 
Ideal  is  within  thyself,  thy  condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that 
same  Ideal  out  of  ("In  the  Cause  of  Architecture,"  Collected  Works  1:87). 

7  More  specifically,  Thoreau  writes  about  the  importance  of  a  simple 
life:  "I  am  wont  to  think  that  men  are  not  so  much  the  keepers  of  herds  as 
herds  are  the  keepers  of  men,  the  former  are  so  much  the  freer.  .  .  .  Man 
does  some  of  his  part  of  the  exchange  work  in  his  six  weeks  of  haying,  and 
it  is  no  boy's  play"  {Walden  56).  Thoreau  exemplifies  his  purpose  for  a 
simple  life  in  "Economy":  "Who  knows  but  if  men  constructed  their 
dwellings  with  their  own  hands,  and  provided  food  for  themselves  and 
families  simply  and  honestly  enough,  the  poetic  faculty  would  be  universally 
developed"  (46). 

8  Wright's  comments  about  Thoreau  identify  "Thoreau's  doctrine  of 
simplicity"  as  "self  culture,"  which  values  an  individual  life  rather  than  a 
community  or  the  whole  society  (S toller  443-45). 

9  Wright  consciously  or  unconsciously  did  not  include  Emerson's 
words  in  this  issue;  it  is  likely  that  Wright  considered  that  he  had  learned 
Emerson's  philosophy  in  his  family  and  books  by  himself  and  learned  the 
philosophy  of  Thoreau  and  Whitman  mainly  from  Sullivan. 

10  In  the  original,  Wright  capitalizes  all  of  the  letters.  I  use  standard 
capitalization. 

11  For  further  historical  and  architectural  information  about  Taliesin, 
see  Wright,  Autobiography;  Levine;  McCarter;  Pfeiffer;  and  Frank  Floyd  Wright 
Quarterly. 

12  In  1896-97,  for  "the  landmark  at  the  top  of  the  hill,"  Wright  also 
designed  a  windmill,  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  his  words,  this  structure 
represented  the  "first  engineering-architecture"  in  the  U.S.  to  express  the 
purpose  of  the  school  ("Hillside"  8).  Referencing  Shakespeare's  play, 
Wright  explains  that  "Juliet  cuddles  alongside  to  support  and  exalt  [Romeo]. 
Romeo  takes  the  side  of  the  blast  and  Juliet  will  entertain  the  school 
children"  {Autobiography  132).  His  words  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  the  co- 
educational school  is  that  boys  and  girls  support  each  other  like  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (see  details  in  Levine  81-82). 

13  Levine  suggests  the  possibility  that  Wright  may  have  seen  "Book 
of  Taliesin,"  first  published  by  W.  F.  Skene  in  1868  and  in  a  facsimile 
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edition  by  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  1910  (96).  Levine  examines  the  "Book 
of  Taliesin,"  which  collects  thirteen  Welsh  folk  tales  and  poems  (96). 

14  See  details  about  the  pond  and  dam  in  Spirn  (23).  In  1953  Wright 
made  a  narrow  long  balcony  called  the  "Bird  Walk,"  which  connected 
Mamah  Cheney  Wright's  room  and  the  living  room,  and  the  same  year  he 
also  extended  his  own  bedroom  toward  the  terrace  outside  (Pfeiffer  50-52). 
With  the  "Bird  Walk,"  Wright  attempted  to  remove  a  border  between  the 
outside  and  the  inside.  It  was  important  for  Wright  that  he  always  lived  in 
nature,  took  an  essential  hint  from  simplicity  in  nature,  and  incorporated  it  in 
his  architecture. 

15  In  the  original,  Wright  capitalizes  all  of  the  letters.  I  use  standard 
capitalization. 

16  Buell  claims  that  "Thoreau  practiced  what  Emerson  merely 
preached,"  although  Thoreau  had  both  Emersonian  and  anti-Emersonian 
aspects  (299).  As  Emerson  mentions  in  "The  Transcendentalism"  the 
Transcendentalist  in  general  "does  not  deny  the  presence  of  thir>  table,  this 
chair,  and  the  walls  of  this  room,  but  he  looks  at  these  things  as  the  reverse 
side  of  the  tapestry,  as  the  other  end,  each  being  a  sequel  or  completion  of  a 
spiritual  fact  which  nearly  concerns  him"  (330-31).  Emerson's  original  text 
reads:  "What  a  man  does,  that  he  has.  What  has  he  to  do  with  hope  or  fear? 
In  himself  is  his  might.  Let  him  regard  no  good  as  solid,  but  that  which  is  in 
his  nature,  and  which  must  grow  out  of  him  as  long  as  he  exists"  (  "Spiritual 
Laws"  83-84). 

17  Anderson  asserts  that  this  passage  may  have  come  from  Goethe's 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants  (1790),  but  "the  metaphoric  embodiment  of  it  in  sand 
foliage  is  entirely  original.  So  are  the  punning  etymologies  by  which 
Thoreau  extends  the  universal  leaf  form"  (243-44).  Quoting  Anderson's 
passage,  Gura  disagrees  with  Anderson's  statement  (see  Gura  186n38). 
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"A  real  practical, 

in  the  American  manner": 

Turgenev's  Emersonian  Reformer 

Jeffrey  Bilbro 


Travel,  reciprocity,  'interviewing,'  intercommunion 

of  lands — what  are  they  but  Democracy's  and  the  highest 

Law's  best  aids?  .  .  .  .  O  that  the  United  States,  especially 

the  West,  could  have  had  a  good  long  visit  and  explorative 

jaunt,  from  the  noble  and  melancholy  Tourgueneff,  before 

he  died  ...  —  were  [he]  and  we  to  come  face  to  face,  how  is 

it  possible  but  that  the  right  understanding  would  ensue? 

Walt  Whitman,  Prose  Works 

Turgenev  shared  Whitman's  wish  and  once  told  an  American 
friend,  "It  has  always  been  an  idee  fixe  with  me  ...  to  visit  your  country'" 
(Boyesen,  "Visit"  459).  Although  this  visit  never  occurred  physically, 
Turgenev's  American  sympathies  were  strong,  and  his  reading  of 
American  authors  may  have  helped  him  develop  Whitman's  desired 
"right  understanding."  Turgenev  spent  much  of  his  life  away  from 
Russia  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  these  Western  circles  he  was 
exposed  to  the  work  of  several  American  authors.  One  American  in 
particular,  Ralph  W;aldo  Emerson,  sparked  intense  discussion  in  Paris 
prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  his  writings  were  used  to  prove  the 
affinity  between  American  principles  and  the  European  and  Slavic 
reform  movements.  As  Turgenev  tried  to  construct  his  own  reformer 
who  could  lead  Russia  through  its  social  problems,  the  French  concep- 
tion of  Emerson  may  have  provided  him  with  the  practical,  individualis- 
tic philosophy  he  sought.  While  conclusive  proof  that  Turgenev  based 
his  ideal  Russian  reformer  directly  on  Emerson  cannot  be  given, 
Turgenev  met  Emerson,  owned  a  copy  of  his  writings,  mentions  him  in 
Fathers  and  Sons,  and,  what  is  of  most  interest,  seems  to  draw  Solomin, 
the  wise  reformer  in  Virgin  Soil,  on  a  particularly  Emersonian  pattern. 

Before  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  Turgenev's  ideal  Russian 
reformer,  this  paper  will  examine  how  various  French  thinkers  under- 
stood Emerson  and  used  his  ideas  to  advance  their  agendas.  Turgenev's 
perceptions  of  America  in  general  and  Emerson  in  particular  developed 
in  this  transnational  context  and  were  shaped  by  its  distinctive  terms. 
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This  French  use  of  Emerson,  together  with  Turgenev's  direct  knowledge  of 
him,  then  provide  a  lens  through  which  to  read  Turgenev's  final  three 
novels  and  trace  the  development  of  his  ideal  reformer  to  its 
culmination  in  Solomin,  the  Emersonian  hero  of  Virgin  Soil 

I.  "Bold  pioneers  ...  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world": 
French  Conceptions  of  Emerson 

To  understand  why  Turgenev  would  have  seen  Emerson  as  a  like- 
minded  reformer,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  way  French  reform- 
ers saw  Emerson  and  how  they  used  him  to  advance  their  own  agendas. 
Turgenev  lived  in  Paris  and  Courtavenel  between  1847  and  the  middle 
of  1850,  and  over  the  next  decades  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  France 
or  Germany  (Seeley  12).  His  involvement  in  Parisian  society,  and  his 
awareness  of  the  ideas  circulating  among  its  leading  figures,  ensured  that 
Turgenev's  first  contact  with  Emerson  was  filtered  through  the  percep- 
tions of  French  readers  of  Emerson  (Turgenev,  French  Circle  9-10). 

Recent  studies  have  focused  on  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Emerson  by  British  reformers;  as  Laura  Dassow  Walls  notes,  it  was  the 
"hub  of  British  radicalism  [that]  introduced  Emerson  to  London's 
intellectual  life"  when  he  arrived  there  in  1847  (343).  William  Sowder 
demonstrates  that  Emerson  appealed  less  to  the  English  middle  class 
than  to  a  small  "coterie"  of  "the  radicals,  the  freethinkers,  the  intellec- 
tuals" (qtd.  in  Walls  343;  Sowder  27).  Emerson  and  the  American 
Transcendentalists  inspired  these  reformers  because  they  shared  a 
passion  for  such  radical  issues  as  "abolition,  the  rights  of  women  and 
workers,  social  reform,  literary  expression,  and  liberal  theology" 
(Scholnick  793).  The  British  circle  of  Emerson  admirers  was  generally 
sympathetic  to  the  1848  French  revolution,  and  even  arranged  for 
Emerson  to  visit  Paris  so  he  could  witness  this  historic  event  (Walls 
343). 1  What  these  British  supporters  perhaps  did  not  realize,  however, 
was  the  extent  to  which  Emerson's  writings  precipitated  the  French 
uprising. 

Although  France  had  had  its  "revolution"  fifty  years  before,  in 
the  late  1840s  Paris  remained  a  political  tinderbox.  The  matches  that 
ignited  the  city  in  February  of  1848  were,  according  to  John  Gallaher, 
the  students,  and  the  occasion  was  the  dismissal  of  the  three  leading 
liberal  professors  at  the  College  de  France:  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Edgar 
Quinet,  and  Jules  Michelet.  These  three  men  all  read  Emerson  and 
quoted  this  American  philosopher  in  their  lectures  to  support  their 
democratic  views.  Mickiewicz,  a  Polish  poet,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  continental  European  to  talk  about  Emerson  (Buell  329),  and  when 
Margaret    Fuller    Ossoli    met    him,    she    wrote    home    to    Emerson, 
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"Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet,  first  introduced  the  Essays  to  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris.  ...  I  found  in  him  the  man  I  had  long  wished  to  see" 
(207). 2  Mickiewicz  mentioned  Emerson  in  an  1843  lecture  and  contin- 
ued quoting  from  him  until  Mickiewicz's  political  and  religious  views 
caused  his  dismissal  (Kridl  265;  Gallaher  13).  Quinet  and  Michelet  were 
later  also  removed  because  of  their  democratic  and  anti-Catholic 
lectures  (Gallaher  13-16).  All  three  men  found  a  correspondence 
between  their  views  and  those  of  Emerson,  and  Quinet  especially 
believed  his  own  religious  and  political  ideas  to  be  remarkably  like 
Emerson's  (Powers  167;  Conway  257).  They  used  Emerson  to  argue  for 
political  reforms,  and  his  name  spread  in  this  context:  Lidian  Emerson 
quotes  the  revolutionary  hero  of  1848,  Alphonse-Marie-Louis 
Lamartine,  as  saying,  "The  man  on  earth  I  most  wish  to  see  is  Emerson" 
(157;  Buell  48).  Thus  not  only  did  these  men  introduce  Emerson  into 
the  Parisian  political  scene,  they  also  connected  his  name  with 
revolution. 

The  way  these  three  French  professors  employed  Emerson  in 
support  of  revolution  had  several  facets.  First  of  all,  Emerson  was  an 
American,  a  philosopher  from  the  country  with  the  most  radical  and 
successful  democracy  in  the  world.  Lawrence  Buell  claims  Emerson's 
"Americanness"  was  of  importance  to  Mickiewicz  because  of  the 
"national  self-reliance"  Emerson  implies,  which  Mickiewicz  co-opted 
into  his  own  "Polish  national  idea"  (328).  When  Mickiewicz  discusses 
Emerson,  he  refers  to  him  as  an  American,  tying  his  philosophy  to  his 
nationality  (Buell  329).  Mickiewicz  also  associated  Emerson's  emphasis 
on  practical  intuition  with  his  "Americanness,"  describing  Emerson,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  as  a  "practical  philosopher,  a  kind  of  American 
Socrates"  (qtd.  in  Kridl  267).  According  to  Maurice  Chazin,  Quinet  was 
also  attracted  by  this  practicality:  "Perhaps  the  most  notable 
characteristic  of  Emerson's  philosophy  was  the  ease  with  which  his 
idealism  led  to  action.  In  this  practical  idealism  Quinet  saw  an  effective 
and  praiseworthy  means  of  bringing  about  those  reforms  which  the  new 
age  required"  (159).  Emerson's  words  lent  themselves  to  practical  action 
of  the  sort  the  French  revolutionaries  sought. 

These  French  professors  especially  loved  Emerson  because  the 
action  he  proposes  includes  common,  working-class  individuals  taking 
independent  and  self-reliant  stands.  Mickiewicz  says  that  "the  practical 
philosopher  [PLmerson]  sighs  for  the  agricultural  life,"  a  claim  he- 
supports  by  quoting  from  Emerson's  "Man  the  Reformer":  "we  must 
begin  ...  to  put  ourselves  into  primary  relations  with  the  soil  and 
nature,  and  abstaining  from  whatever  is  dishonest  or  unclean,  to  take 
each  of  us  his  part,  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  manual  labor  of  the 
world"  (qtd.  in  Kridl  269).  Emerson's  philosophy  values  manual  labor 
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and  the  individuals  who  do  this  labor,  a  concern  for  working-class 
individuals  that  went  direcdy  against  the  grain  of  European  aristocracy. 
In  another  lecture,  Mickiewicz  quotes  from  "History,"  where  Emerson 
disparages  abstract,  esoteric  history  in  favor  of  the  "Esquimaux  seal- 
hunter,  .  .  .  [the]  Kanaka,  .  .  .  the  fisherman,  the  stevedore,  the  porter" 
(qtd.  in  Kridl  271-2).  Such  people  have  litde  relation  to  the  bookish 
history  of  great  rulers  and  far-off  kingdoms;  they  are  concerned  with 
their  own  practical  history  that  enables  them  to  survive.  Contrary  to  the 
ideology  of  the  European  ruling  classes,  Emerson's  philosophy  respects 
the  historical  significance  of  independent  common  people.  If  they  do 
not  see  themselves  as  dependent  on  their  leaders  but  recognize  the 
important  role  they  play  in  history  and  society,  they  may  rise  up  and 
stand  for  their  own  rights.  As  Quinet  exhorts,  using  the  words  of 
Emerson,  "The  individual  in  order  to  realize  his  aspirations  has  above 
all  to  stand  by  his  beliefs"  (qtd.  in  Chazin  152).  Quinet  and  the  other 
liberals,  as  Chazin  notes,  understood  Emerson's  position  in  favor  of  the 
common  man  to  be  in  alignment  with  their  desired  democratic  reforms: 

The  advanced  French  thinkers  [including  Michelet  and 
Mickiewicz],  then,  joined  Quinet  in  hailing  the  Concord  Sage 
[Emerson]  because  the  stirring  aphorisms  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinitude  of  the  common  man,  the  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  self-reliance,  and  practical  ide- 
alism, lent  themselves  admirably  to  the  reforms  which  they 
fostered.  (163) 

While  this  democratic  concern  for  individuals  is  generally  American 
rather  than  uniquely  Emersonian,  Emerson  was  the  American  whom  the 
French  revolutionaries  cited  in  support  of  this  principle. 

This  three-fold  perception  of  Emerson  as  an  American,  as  practi- 
cal, and  as  an  individualistic  reformer  is  seen  clearly  in  one  of  Quinet's 
lectures  on  America:  "[Emerson]  is  proof  enough  that  bold  pioneers  are 
at  work  in  America  pursuing  the  quest  of  truth  in  the  moral  world.  .  .  . 
On  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world  behold  the  footsteps  of  a  man,  and 
a  man  who  is  moving  toward  the  future  by  the  same  road  we  are  going" 
(qtd.  in  Cooke  112).  The  language  Quinet  uses  is  especially  notable: 
"bold  pioneers"  and  "virgin  soil"  are  distinctly  American  terms  for  him, 
and  indeed,  where  else  in  the  world  was  there  still  "virgin  soil"  for 
"pioneers"  to  plow?  This  image  encapsulates  the  way  these  three  French 
professors  saw  Emerson  and  deployed  his  name:  a  practical  American 
who  valued  self-reliant,  common  individuals.  And  they  believed  this 
view  of  Emerson  could  bolster  their  revolutionary  cause. 

However,  not  all  French  readers  of  Emerson  saw  him  as  a  sup- 
porter of  revolution.  Emile  Montegut  was  a  conservative  who  not  only 
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opposed  democratic  reform  but  also  worried  about  the  growing 
industrialization  of  the  West  (Virtanen  1265).  Democracy,  in  his  mind, 
was  detrimental  to  individuals  because  it  reduced  all  people  to  the  level 
of  the  masses.  In  his  first  essay  on  Emerson,  published  in  1847  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Montegut  describes  Emerson's  views  as  aligned 
with  his  own,  in  opposition  to  radical  democracy:  "[If]  our  democratic 
systems  stifle  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  the  masses,  Emerson  rises 
up  and  protests  heartily  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  human  personality" 
(468). 3  Emerson's  self-reliant  focus  on  the  individual  became  a  way  for 
Montegut  to  combat  the  leveling  nature  of  democracy:  "It  seems  that 
this  philosophy  offers  precious  arguments  against  certain  democratic 
systems  which  have  been  produced  in  these  last  years.  These  systems 
tend  singularly  to  negate  the  individual,  or  at  least  to  absorb  the 
individual  into  the  masses  and  to  leave  him  forgotten"  (492). 4  So  while 
some  of  the  French  saw  Emerson's  focus  on  the  individual  as  radically 
democratic,  Montegut  saw  it  in  the  opposite  way.  His  understanding  of 
Emerson  seems  to  have  been  shaped  by  his  conservative  leanings  (Rusk 
329),  which  may  also  have  led  him  to  prefer  Carlyle  to  Emerson  in  his 
review  of  Emerson's  Representative  Men  and  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship"  (Brown  308).  However,  Montegut's  preference  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing  more  on  Emerson;  he  published  at  least  four 
works  on  Emerson  and  also  reviewed  other  American  authors,  including 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
Orestes  Brownson,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Rums  Griswold 
(Virtanen  1265-6). 5 

Montegut's  many  publications  on  American  authors,  most  of 
them  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  make  his  evaluation  of 
Emerson  important,  but  he  was  not  the  first  to  write  about  Emerson  in 
the  French  periodicals.6  The  Comtesse  d'Agoult,  under  her  pen  name 
"Daniel  Stern,"  wrote  a  flattering  essay  on  Emerson  that  was  published 
in  the  Revue  lnd£.pendant  in  1846.  Although  her  first  exposure  to  Emerson 
was  at  a  Mickiewicz  lecture,  her  essay  was  actually  the  first  French  article 
devoted  to  Emerson  (Howard  447-49). 7  Madame  d'Agoult  writes  about 
the  same  main  themes  that  the  three  professors  saw  in  Emerson,  while 
also  positioning  him  as  a  proponent  of  industry.  She  first  argues  that 
Emerson's  American  nationality  is  not  a  detriment  but  an  asset  to  his 
work:  America  may  not  have  the  artistic  history  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
"creative  force  of  free  institutions,"  a  "new  art"  is  being  developed 
(Howard  450-51).  This  art,  the  "substance"  of  Emerson's  Essays,  is 
formed  from  "the  religious  respect  for  the  human  personality  and  the 
frankest  protest  which  has  ever  been  made  against  the  oppression  of  the 
many  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  individual"  (Howard  454).  "F^merson, 
therefore,   is   not  wrong  in   insisting  on   confidence   in   oneself  (self- 
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reliance),"  because  he  lives  in  a  democracy  that  permits  this  valuation  of 
the  individual  (Howard  459).  She  connects  Emerson's  valuation  of  the 
individual  with  the  democracy  in  which  he  lives,  a  democracy  that  does 
not  have  the  leveling  effect  Montegut  feared. 

Madame  d'Agoult  goes  on  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  Emer- 
son's essay  "Art,"  where  he  argues  that  art  must  be  practical  and  can 
even  include  industry: 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  higher  up, —  ...  to  serve  the 
ideal  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  drawing  the  breath,  and  in  the 
functions  of  life?  Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  be  for- 
gotten. ...  In  nature,  all  is  useful,  all  is  beautiful.  .  .  .  Proceed- 
ing from  a  religious  heart  [genius]  will  raise  to  a  divine  use,  the 
railroad,  the  insurance  office,  the  joint  stock  company,  our 
law,  our  primary  assemblies,  our  commerce,  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  electric  chair,  the  prism,  and  the  chemist's  report,  in 
which  we  seek  now  only  an  economical  use.  .  .  .  When  its 
errands  are  noble  and  adequate,  .  .  .  ft] he  boat  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  which  plies  along  the  Lena  by  magnetism,  needs  little 
to  make  it  sublime.  When  science  is  learned  in  love,  and  its 
powers  are  wielded  by  love,  they  will  appear  the  supplements 
and  continuations  of  the  material  creation.  (Emerson,  Collected 
Works  2:218) 

This  quotation  is  significant  because  Emerson  is  finding  beauty  not  in 
the  industrial  object  itself,  but  in  the  spirit  being  worked  out  through  it 
in  practice.  Traditional  ideas  of  beauty  would  not  include  such  techno- 
logical examples,  but  Emerson  is  looking  at  the  inner  workings,  the 
motivation,  and  not  merely  physical  appearance.  A  factory  can  be 
beautiful  if  it  is  motivated  by  love,  but  uselessly  esoteric  "art"  is 
meaningless  because  it  has  no  practical,  real  result.  As  Madame  d'Agoult 
builds  to  her  conclusion,  Emerson  becomes  a  metonym  for  her  view  of 
America: 

In  a  word,  Emerson  seems  to  me  to  be  the  personification  of 
the  American  genius,  genius  impatient  of  all  authority  and  dis- 
dainful of  all  tradition,  because  it  acknowledges  no  ancestors 
and  desires  no  debt  to  a  past  which  was  servitude.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  owe  their  origin  to  revolt,  their  greatness  to  in- 
dustry; after  having  been  the  soldiers  of  independence  it  will 
be  given  them  to  become  the  poets  of  it.   (Howard  462-3) 

Her  version  of  Emerson  combines  individualism  with  practical  support 
for  industrial  growth.   She  creates  in  Emerson  a  potent  symbol  for 
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France,  a  country  struggling  to  understand  what  form  of  government  it 
should  have,  how  it  should  view  its  people,  and  how  to  achieve  its 
desired  change. 

France,  however,  was  not  the  only  country  struggling  with  these 
political  and  social  questions,  and  the  Emersonian  image  being  con- 
structed by  Madam  d'Agoult  and  these  other  French  thinkers  may  have 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Russian  expatriate  currently  living  in 
Paris. 

II.  "The  American":  Turgenev's  American  Connections 

Virtually  no  work  has  been  done  on  Emerson's  influence  on 
nineteenth-century  Russian  authors,8  but  Jeffrey  Hess,  in  his  study  of 
Emerson  and  Dostoevsky,  argues  that  the  "individualism  and  anti- 
traditionalism"  that  attracted  Parisian  liberals  to  Emerson  were  even 
more  compelling  to  certain  segments  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  (32). 
Russia  was  going  through  massive  social  upheavals,  and  opinions  about 
what  direction  the  country  should  take  were  sharply  divided.  Turgenev's 
The  Sportsman's  Sketches  clearly  showed  the  evils  of  the  Serf  Law,  and  his 
work  was  instrumental  in  the  abolition  of  this  law  in  1861  (Hershkowitz 
23;  Wasiolek  21).  After  the  serfs  were  freed,  however,  they  continued  to 
be  economically  and  intellectually  oppressed.  Some  Russians  were  bitter 
about  the  reforms  and  wanted  a  return  to  serfdom,  others  advocated  for 
radical  reform  and  a  move  to  democracy,  and  still  others  fell  somewhere 
in  the  middle.  Because  of  the  censorship  laws,  complex  social  questions 
that  could  not  be  directly  discussed  in  newspapers  or  journals  were 
instead  developed  in  fiction  (Herskowitz  42).  Hess's  study  of 
Dostoevsky  is  important  in  its  aim,  therefore,  but  Dostoevsky  was  fairly 
conservative,  and  Emerson's  ideas  would  have  been  more  powerful  for 
literary  figures  on  the  progressive  side  of  the  social  polemic.  Turgenev, 
although  m  many  ways  a  moderate,  was  much  more  liberal  than 
Dostoevsky,  and  he  was  also  more  aware  of  the  Parisian  scene  and 
Western  ideas  (Dostoevsky  257-58). 

One  of  the  first  recorded  interactions  Turgenev  had  with  Amer- 
ican literature  was  his  reading  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  John  Mackay  writes 
about  the  incredible  popularity  of  this  book  in  Russia,  and  he  argues  that 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  forced  the  early  Russian  intelligentsia  to  engage  in  a 
fascinating  comparative  reflection  upon  their  own  society  and  that  of 
the  distant  United  States  through  the  prism  of  bondage"  (67).  A  friend 
of  Turgenev's  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  he  compared  Akim  (from 
Turgenev's  "The  Inn")  to  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom,  and  Turgenev  agreed 
that  they  were  of  the  "same  caliber"  (Kaspin  47).  This  comparison  is  not 
entirely  flattering  because  both  Turgenev  and  his  friend  saw  Uncle  Tom 
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as  a  polemic  rather  than  an  artistic  creation,  but  both  Stowe  and 
Turgenev  were  writing  against  what  they  saw  as  oppressive  social 
systems:  slavery  and  serfdom.  In  1856,  Turgenev  met  Stowe  and  her  two 
daughters,  and  in  1878  he  met  another  prominent  abolitionist:  Thomas 
Higginson  (Kaspin  48;  Yarmolinsky  323).  Turgenev  was  obviously 
aware  of  the  similarity  between  the  serf/peasant  problem  in  Russia  and 
the  slave/free  black  problem  in  America.  Even  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  the  life  of  a  poor,  Russian  peasant  had  not  greatly  im- 
proved, and  Turgenev  knew  America  was  dealing  with  similar  difficulties 
in  the  aftermath  of  emancipation. 

Turgenev's  desires  for  reform  contributed  to  his  great  fascination 
with  America.  He  told  Hjalmar  Boyesen,  an  American  professor  and 
writer  who  visited  him  several  times  in  1873  and  1879,  that  when  he  was 
at  the  University  of  Moscow,  he  was  nicknamed  "the  American" 
because  of  his  "democratic  tendencies"  and  his  "enthusiasm  for  [the] 
republic"  ("Visit"  459).  After  Turgenev  told  Boyesen  about  his  visit  with 
Carlyle,  who  was  distressed  over  England's  extreme  democracy, 
Turgenev  explained  his  own  affinity  for  democracy: 

[A]s  long  as  we  are  created  individuals,  and  not  uniform  repe- 
titions of  one  and  the  same  type,  life  will  be  motley,  varied, 
and  even  disorderly.  And  in  this  infinite  collision  of  interests 
and  ideas  lies  our  chief  promise  of  progress.  To  me  the  great 
charm  of  American  institutions  has  always  been  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  the  widest  scope  for  individual  development, 
the  very  thing  which  despotism  does  not  and  cannot  do.  (qtd. 
in  "Visit"  460) 

In  this  same  conversation,  when  Turgenev  expressed  his  desire  to  visit 
America,  Boyesen  warned  him  that  he  might  be  disappointed,  but 
Turgenev  dismissed  this  fear:  '"If  I  came  to  America,  my  prejudices 
would  be  all  in  your  favor'"  (qtd.  in  "Visit"  459).  Turgenev  told  Boyesen 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  keep  up  with  American  literature,  and  they 
discussed  a  number  of  different  authors,  including  Hawthorne 
(Turgenev's  favorite),  Longfellow  (whom  Turgenev  thought  was  too 
European),  Mark  Twain  (the  most  "American"),  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Bret  Harte  ("Visit"  460-1;  "Plague"  53; 
"Reminiscences"  615).  When  Turgenev  asserted  again  that  he  was 
"sincerely  interested  ...  in  everything  which  goes  on  over  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  always  wished  to  keep  up  with  your  literature," 
Boyesen  told  him  about  William  Dean  Howells  and  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  ("Visit"  461). 9 
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III.  "A  glorious  dawn  breaking":  Turgenev  and  Emerson 

Turgenev,  then,  had  a  wide-ranging  interest  in  American  lit- 
erature, and  while  all  of  these  authors  contributed  to  his  understanding 
of  America,  his  particular  conceptions  of  the  American  character 
correspond  strikingly  to  the  French  notions  of  Emerson.  In  a  letter, 
Turgenev  clarifies  the  particulars  of  his  American  fascination;  as  Richard 
Kappler  first  paraphrases  and  then  quotes  from  the  letter,  Turgenev 
claims  "the  greatest  contemporary  poets  [are]  the  Americans  about  to 
pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  establish  an  electric  telegraph 
across  the  ocean.  'Once  the  social  revolution  is  accomplished,  long  live 
the  new  literature!'"  (133-34).  This  indicates  that  Turgenev's  fascination 
with  the  literature  coming  from  the  new  republic  was  at  least  partially 
due  to  America's  industry  and  social  reforms.  Per  Seyersted,  in  his 
analysis  of  Turgenev's  American  contacts,  concludes  that  Turgenev  was 
"sincerely  interested  in  America,  and  more  specifically  in  what  he 
probably  supposed  was  its  new  civilization  with  distinctly  American 
characteristics,  developed  in  close  contact  with  the  American  soil"  (37). 
These  distinct  industrial,  social,  and  political  characteristics  are  precisely 
the  American  traits  French  reformers  linked  to  Emerson. 

A  close  examination  of  Turgenev's  work  also  reveals  that  he  had 
a  very  specific  idea  of  what  an  "American"  was,  an  idea  more  particular 
than  might  be  suggested  by  the  breadth  of  his  American  contacts.  As 
Turgenev  told  Boyesen: 

I  seldom  indulge  in  abstractions.  And  even  abstract  things 
persist  in  suggesting  themselves  to  my  mind  as  concrete 
pictures;  and  when  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing  my  idea  to 
such  a  picture,  then  I  feel  that  I  am  master  of  it.  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica presents  itself  to  my  thought  as  a  vast  fertile  prairie,  at 
first  sight  somewhat  barren,  but  with  a  glorious  dawn 
breaking  on  its  horizon,   (qtd.  in  "Visit"  460) 

So  where  did  this  picture,  this  type,  come  from  and  what  is  the  glorious 
dawn  breaking  on  its  horizon?  This  image  is  startlingly  similar  to  that 
presented  by  Montegut  and  Madame  d'Agoult  in  their  early  essays  on 
Emerson,  and  from  the  other  known  connections  between  Emerson 
and  Turgenev,  an  Emersonian  type  of  American  begins  to  emerge  from 
his  writings. 

Montegut  begins  his  first  essay  on  Emerson  by  describing  the 
wild  and  untamed  American  landscape  and  then  its  industrial  cities  and 
railroads.  But  he  places  Emerson  in  neither  of  these  settings;  rather, 
Emerson  lives  in  the  cultivated  farm  country.  Here  the  terrors  of  nature 
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have  been  tamed,  and  Montegut  claims  that  Emerson's  philosophy 
comes  from  this  landscape;  at  first  sight,  America  was  a  vast,  barren 
place,  but  Emerson  is  found  on  its  fertile  ground  (462-63).  Madame 
d'Agoult  begins  her  essay  less  directly,  first  explaining  how  she  discov- 
ered Emerson's  works.  But  as  she  begins  to  describe  Emerson's  essays, 
she  accounts  for  their  obscurity  by  acknowledging  the  barren  intellectual 
life  of  America:  "Who  among  us,  in  fact,  imagines  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  thinkers,  artists  or  philosophers  worthy  of 
the  name?"  (Howard  450).  But  she  describes  Emerson  as  "luminous" 
and  "born  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  liberty"  (449-50).  While  she  admits 
that  most  Europeans  think  the  United  States  "will  never  possess  art  nor 
literature  of  its  own  because  [of]  its  origin,"  she  argues  that  "the 
moment  is  near"  when  "the  creative  force  of  free  institutions"  will  bring 
forth  "the  first  flickerings  of  the  new  art  of  these  new  people"  (450-51). 
She  does  agree  that  Longfellow  and  Washington  Irving  are  not  this  kind 
of  artist,  but  she  thinks  that  "an  atmosphere  more  favorable  to  genius, 
which  is  penetrating  the  soil,  [is]  making  it  more  fertile  for  the  great 
sower  of  the  word  who  is  to  come"  (451-52).  Emerson  is  this  genius, 
who  will  sow  the  word  and  spread  the  flickerings  of  the  new  art.  Both 
Montegut  and  Madame  d'Agoult  connect  Emerson  to  the  soil,  and  both 
talk  about  the  barren  spaces  of  America,  physically  and  intellectually,  to 
set  up  Emerson  as  a  "luminous"  "flickering"  who  works  the  more 
"fertile"  soil  on  the  edge  of  these  spaces.  Turgenev  may  or  may  not  be 
referring  to  this  particular  image;  however,  he  at  least  appears  to  be 
drawing  on  the  American  stereotype  that  Montegut  and  Madame 
d'Agoult  develop  to  describe  Emerson. 

While  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  Turgenev  read  these 
French  essays,  the  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  at  least  aware  of  them. 
He  was  a  reader  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  published 
Montegut's  essay  on  Emerson  and  many  of  his  other  essays  about 
American  authors,10  and  Turgenev  even  published  his  own  work  in  one 
issue  of  the  periodical  (Turgenev,  French  Circle  52).  Because  of  his 
express  interest  in  America,  he  would  have  likely  read  any  essay 
purporting  to  be  about  an  American  author,  and  many  of  the  authors 
Turgenev  talks  about  with  Boyesen  were  reviewed  by  Montegut. 
Turgenev  even  shares  Montegut's  opinion  that  Hawthorne  was  the 
"greatest  author  America  has  ever  known"  (Brown  321;  Boyesen, 
"Visit"  460).  Another  sign  that  Turgenev  was  aware  of  Montegut's  work 
is  Turgenev's  use  of  Emerson  in  Fathers  and  Sons  (115).  Turgenev  read 
English  and  French  quite  well,  but  many  Russian  readers  would  not 
have  this  ability.11  Montegut's  essay  on  Emerson,  however,  was 
translated  into  Russian  three  months  after  it  had  appeared  in  French.12 
Turgenev  may  have  intended  his  reference  to  Emerson  to  be  esoteric, 
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but  Emerson's  name  carried  at  least  some  level  of  recognition  among 
Russian  readers. 

Turgenev  was  also  aware  of  the  three  French  professors  who  first 
spread  Emerson  to  Europe.  One  French  contemporary,  Charles 
Edmond,  wrote  that  Turgenev  "raved  about  Mickiewicz"  (Turgenev, 
French  Circle  10),  and  Gleb  Struve  quotes  a  letter  from  Turgenev  in 
which  he  mentions  "the  Polish  poet"  Mickiewicz  (137).  Leonard 
Schapiro  has  also  tracked  down  "frequent"  mentions  of  Michelet's 
writings  on  the  French  Revolution  in  Turgenev's  letters  (Turgenev  61). 13 
In  Fathers  and  Sons,  the  same  character  who  mentions  Emerson  later 
talks  admiringly  of  Michelet's  De  V amour  (118).  Kappler,  in  his  analysis  of 
Turgenev's  views  on  French  literature,  names  Michelet  and  Quinet  as 
two  French  writers  Turgenev  admired  because  their  writing  dealt  with 
real  social  issues  (138).  Kappler  quotes  Turgenev's  commendation  of 
Michelet's  Fa  Revolution  francaise:  "That  comes  from  the  heart,  .  .  .  there  is 
blood,  warmth  in  it.  It  is  a  man  of  the  people  speaking  to  the  people  -  a 
fine  intelligence  and  a  noble  heart"  (133).  Turgenev,  according  to 
Kappler,  disliked  much  French  literature  for  its  irrelevancy  (138),  but 
these  French  reformers  are  more  practical  writers,  writers  "of  the 
people"  who  not  only  quote  Emerson  but  also  are  described  in  terms 
that  could  apply  to  Emerson  himself.  Turgenev  was  likely  aware  of  these 
professors'  use  of  Emerson — he  lived  in  Paris  during  the  1848  revolu- 
tion and  supported  their  cause  (Mlikotin  29-30) — and  since  Turgenev 
heard  about  Emerson  through  these  men,  at  least  indirectly,  his 
understanding  of  Emerson  was  doubdess  influenced  by  their  beliefs  and 
interpretations. 

Eventually  it  seems  Turgenev  grew  tired  of  second-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Emerson  and  obtained  a  copy  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  Comprising  his  Essajs  Fectures,  Poems,  and  Orations}^ 
Turgenev  cut  open  only  certain  pages  in  this  two-volume  edition:  parts 
of  "History,"  "Self-Reliance,"  "Art,"  "Representative  Men,"  "First  Visit 
to  England,"  "Universities,"  "Religion,"  and  "Literature"  (Hendrick  and 
Oehlschlaeger  20-21). 1S  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  the  man  who  later 
obtained  this  copy,  concluded  from  Turgenev's  partial  and  scattered 
reading  that  Turgenev  found  Emerson  "indigestible"  (Hendrick  and 
Oehlschlaeger  21).  But  the  essays  that  attracted  Turgenev's  eye  are  the 
ones  most  often  referred  to  by  the  French  purveyors  of  I^merson: 
Montegut  wrote  a  whole  essay  comparing  Representative  Men  with 
Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship"  (Virtanen  1269);  Montegut  also 
reviewed  English  Traits  (Virtanen  1269-70);  Madame  d'Agoult  covers 
"History"  and  "Self-Reliance"  in  detail  and  quotes  the  last  paragraph  of 
"Art"  (Howard  455-61);  and  Mickiewicz  also  quotes  from  "History" 
(Kridl  271).  So  while  Turgenev's  reading  of  Emerson  in  the  original 
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does  not  suggest  that  he  found  Emerson's  prose  gripping,  it  does 
suggest  that  Turgenev  wanted  to  read  the  passages  of  Emerson  from 
which  his  French  readers  had  quoted  and  to  which  they  referred. 
Emerson's  prose  is  very  distinctive,  and  some  foreign  readers,  like 
Quinet,  had  problems  understanding  his  large  vocabulary  and  idiomatic 
rhetoric  (Chazin  153-54).  Turgenev's  English  appears  to  have  been 
better,  and  it  remains  unclear  whether  he  found  Emerson  difficult  to 
read,  preferable  in  small  doses,  or  less  interesting  first-hand  than  when 
mediated  through  French  thinkers. 

Whatever  he  thought  of  Emerson's  prose  in  the  original,  Tur- 
genev eventually  had  a  chance  to  meet  the  man  himself.  Very  little 
information  about  this  meeting  exists,  and  one  biographer,  Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky,  mentions  only  the  appointment  that  was  prevented  by 
Turgenev's  gout  (323). 16  However,  just  a  few  months  after  their  failed 
appointment  in  November  of  1872,  Emerson  dined  with  Turgenev  on 
the  27th  of  March  (Rusk  473;  Emerson,  Letters  357).  It  may  not  have 
been  coincidental  that  later  that  year  Turgenev  told  Boyesen  he  saw 
America  as  a  "vast  fertile  prairie  .  .  .  with  a  glorious  dawn  breaking  on  its 
horizon." 

IV.  "One  cannot  borrow  at  random": 

Glimpsing  Emerson  in  Fathers  and  Sons  and  Smoke 

Twelve  years  before  his  1873  meeting  with  Emerson,  Turgenev 
published  Fathers  and  Sons,  in  which  he  invoked  Emerson's  name.  This 
novel,  like  all  three  of  Turgenev's  final  novels,  presents  characters  on 
opposite  ends  of  the  political  and  social  polemic.  On  one  end  is  Pavel 
Petrovitch,  a  fashionable,  useless  man  who  values  the  traditions  of 
Russia,  and  on  the  other  is  Yevgeny  Bazarov,  a  "nihilist"  who  is  against 
everything.  Bazarov,  one  of  the  most  complex  characters  in  Turgenev's 
canon,  is  not  the  victor  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  for  he  fails  in  love  and 
dies  because  of  his  carelessness.  Instead,  it  is  the  rather  pedestrian 
Arkady  Nikolaevitch  and  his  father  who  end  up  with  good  wives  and 
productive  vocations.  Edward  Wasiolek  argues  that  these  two  are  the 
successful  characters  because  they  combine  "right  loving"  and  "right 
living":  they  may  not  be  the  most  intelligent  of  men,  but  their  actions  are 
good  (25-8).  Wasiolek  sees  the  novel  supporting  "gradual  change" 
through  traditional  means  (28).  Still,  Turgenev  painted  Bazarov,  the 
radical,  with  kind  strokes,  and  he  was  deeply  sympathetic  to  these  ideas. 
While  Arkady  and  his  father  do  act  and  are  not  the  "superfluous"  men 
of  most  Russian  fiction,  if  they  represent  the  "heroic"  path  for  Russia,  a 
slow  journey  and  many  dim  years  lie  ahead. 
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Turgenev's  use  of  Emerson's  name  in  this  novel  is  important  for 
elucidating,  at  least  partially,  his  conception  of  Emerson.  Evdoksya,  an 
"advanced  woman,"  mentions  Emerson  while  dropping  several  other 
notable  names  (including  Michelet)  in  a  few  pages  of  erratic  conversa- 
tion (108,  114-19).  In  the  middle  of  this  talk  she  compares  George  Sand 
to  Emerson  and  disparages  Sand  because,  unlike  Emerson,  "she  hasn't 
an  idea  on  education,  nor  physiology,  nor  anything"  (115).  She  then 
moves  directly  into  a  discussion  of  embryology.  Evdoksya  is  trying  to 
impress  others  with  her  wide  knowledge  of  current  thought,  and 
Emerson  is  referred  to  as  a  broad  thinker,  one  knowledgeable  in  many 
areas.  The  two  specific  areas  for  which  she  praises  Emerson  are  also 
revealing.  Emerson's  self-reliant  individual  certainly  needs  education  in 
order  to  realize  his  potential,  and  perhaps  Emerson's  views  on  intuition 
and  genius  were  seen  to  contain  physiological  claims  as  well;  certainly 
his  writing  on  industry  and  technology  linked  him  with  the  sciences  in 
general.17  Whether  this  understanding  of  Emerson  was  correct,  it  seems 
Turgenev  understood  Emerson  in  terms  of  education  and  the  natural 
sciences.  In  Fathers  and  Sons,  however,  a  deeper  use  of  Emersonian 
thought  is  not  clearly  present,  except  possibly  in  the  practical,  action- 
oriented  lives  of  Arkady  and  his  father. 

In  his  next  novel,  Turgenev  further  explores  and  clarifies  what 
kind  of  Russian  man  he  wants,  although  again  this  novel  lacks  an 
outstanding  moral  hero.  A.  V.  Knowles  argues  that  Smoke  was  written  in 
response  to  the  criticism  Turgenev  received  regarding  Fathers  and  Sons 
and  because  of  the  problems  he  still  saw  in  Russia  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  (89).  This  novel  operates  politically,  like 
Fathers  and  Sons,  on  a  continuum,  with  ineffectual  radicals  on  one  end 
and  "pompous  bureaucrats"  on  the  other  (Knowles  91).  The 
protagonist,  Grigory  Litvinov,  is  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  these  two 
groups,  and  there  are  hints  in  his  character  of  the  "real"  practical  man 
Turgenev  would  construct  in  his  final  novel.  Litvinov  has  been  abroad 
studying  agriculture,  and  he  plans  to  return  to  his  inherited  estate  and 
implement  these  new  ideas.  This  integration  of  Western  and  Slavic 
cultures  was  controversial  in  Russia;  some  people,  known  as  Slavophiles, 
wanted  Russian  culture  to  be  homogenously  Slavic  and  not  tainted  by 
the  West.  As  might  be  guessed  by  the  large  amount  of  time  he  spent  in 
France  and  Germany,  Turgenev  thought  this  nationalism  was  foolish. 
Litvinov  represents  the  Western  influence  on  Russia  that  Turgenev 
desired,  and  in  one  discussion,  Litvinov  even  points  specifically  to 
America  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  Russia  to  look  for  practical  aid: 

You  say  that  we  ought  to  borrow  from  our  elder  brothers 
[Europe]:  but  how  can  we  borrow  without  consideration  of 
the  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil,  the   local   and   social 
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peculiarities?  My  father,  I  recollect,  ordered  from  Butenop  a 
cast-iron  thrashing  machine  highly  recommended;  the 
machine  was  very  good,  certainly — but  what  happened?  For 
five  long  years  it  remained  useless  in  the  barn,  till  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  wooden  American  one — far  more  suitable  to  our 
ways  and  habits,  as  the  American  machines  are  as  a  rule.  One 
cannot  borrow  at  random.  (49-50) 

This  judicious  borrowing  seems  to  be  Turgenev's  goal:  not  taking  an 
idea  because  it  is  Western,  but  "because  it  suits"  Russia  (50).  And 
Litvinov  indicates  that  America  may  be  more  suitable  than  Europe  for 
Russian  borrowing. 

Litvinov  also  foreshadows  Turgenev's  ideal  reformer,  Solomin,  in 
terms  of  his  character:  he  is  a  "practical"  man  and  is  introduced  as 
"rather  self-confident"  (246,  7).  But  Litvinov's  confidence  is  not  firm, 
and  Irina,  the  childhood  sweetheart  who  rejects  him,  nearly  strips  it 
away.  When  Litvinov  first  arrives  in  Baden,  he  is  confident  because  he 
knows  what  the  "work  of  his  own  hands"  will  be  (12).  After  he  is 
reacquainted  with  Irina,  however,  he  decides  to  desert  his  fiancee, 
Tanya,  and  elope  with  Irina,  and  it  is  then  that  his  "self-confidence  .  .  . 
vanish[es]"  (205).  Still,  his  practical  nature  ultimately  saves  him  from 
completely  losing  his  self-confidence  and  imitating  Potugin,  who  also, 
like  Litvinov,  loves  Irina,  but  who  remains  content  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  goes  in  return  for  only  scant  attention.  By  contrast, 
Litvinov  will  give  up  all  he  has  worked  for  only  if  Irina  will  be  his;  he 
cannot  accept  the  demeaning  hypocrisy  required  to  be  merely  her  lover 
while  she  remains  married  (266-68).  His  refusal  to  be  Irina's  plaything, 
and  his  practical  self-reliance,  enable  him  to  prosper  once  he  leaves 
Irina,  works  his  farm,  and  eventually  marries  Tanya.  While  Litvinov 
prepares  to  leave  for  his  farm,  Potugin  gives  him  some  final  advice: 

Every  time  it  is  your  lot  to  undertake  any  piece  of  work,  ask 
yourself:  [.  .  .  Do]  your  labours  [have]  that  educating,  Europe- 
anizing  character  which  alone  is  beneficial  and  profitable  in 
our  day  among  us?  If  it  is  so,  go  boldly  forward  [.  .  .].  You  will 
not  be  a  'sower  in  the  desert';  there  are  plenty  of  workers  .  .  . 
pioneers  .  .  .  even  among  us  now.  (289  unbracketed  ellipses 
are  in  the  original) 

This  novel's  perspective  seems  more  broadly  Western  than  exclusively 
American,  since  Turgenev  here  calls  the  right  attitude  "Europeanizing." 
But  he  also  calls  its  proponents  "pioneers,"  an  American  term,  and  he 
earlier  advocates  borrowing  from  America  instead  of  Europe.  In 
addition,  the  emphasis  on  education, in  this  passage  echoes  Turgenev's 
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reference  in  his  previous  novel  to  Emerson  as  an  educator.  Litvinov 
seems  to  follow  Potugin's  advice,  as  he  goes  to  his  farm  and  works  hard, 
slowly  implementing  some  of  the  technology  he  learned  abroad.  Three 
years  later  he  works  up  the  courage  to  contact  Tanya  and  goes  to  visit 
her.  She  has  been  doctoring  the  sick  peasants  and  has  started  a  school, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  they  are  reconciled  and  married,  free  to 
continue  their  practical  work  among  individual  peasants. 

V.  "A  real  practical,  in  the  American  manner": 
Solomin  as  an  Emersonian  Reformer 

While  Litvinov  is  a  practical,  self-confident  man,  he  is  not  dis- 
tinctly "in  the  American  manner."  In  Turgenev's  next  and  final  novel, 
written  mostly  in  1876,  he  expressly  set  out  to  create  "a  real  practical,  in 
the  American  manner,  who  goes  about  his  business  as  calmly  as  a 
peasant  ploughs  and  sows.  .  .  .  He  has  his  own  religion — the  triumph  of 
the  lowest  class,  in  which  he  wishes  to  participate.  A  Russian  revolu- 
tionary" (Schapiro,  Turgenev  265). 18  This  is  how  Turgenev  envisions 
Solomin  in  1870,  and  Turgenev's  use  of  the  word  "real"  seems  to 
contrast  with  Litvinov,  whom  Turgenev  was  creating  at  the  time.  The 
problem  with  the  Russian  "revolutionaries"  in  both  Fathers  and  Sons  and 
Smoke  is  that  they  are  all  talk  and  no  action — all  "smoke,  smoke,"  as 
Litvinov  bitterly  observes  (294).  Knowles  argues  that  Turgenev's 
problem  with  these  Russians  was  their  "innate  need  to  be  led"  and  their 
refusal  to  take  independent  action  (97).  In  Smoke  Turgenev  was  trying, 
claims  Harry  Hershkowitz,  to  use  "irony  and  sarcasm  to  make  the  rising 
leaders  feel  ashamed  at  their  lack  of  self-reliance"  (86).  In  Virgin  Soil, 
however,  Turgenev  goes  beyond  irony  and  provides  a  clear  example  of 
this  desired,  self-reliant  reformer.  While  working  on  this  novel,  Tur- 
genev wrote  to  a  friend  of  the  important  message  he  was  trying  to 
convey:  "I  wouldn't  like  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
finishing  my  long  novel,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  clear  up  many 
misunderstandings  and  place  me  where  I  ought  to  be"  {letters  133). 
Turgenev  begins  Virgin  Soil  with  an  epigraph  describing  the  kind  of 
enlightenment  he  sought:  "To  turn  over  virgin  soil  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  deep  plow  going  well  into  the  earth,  not  a  surface  one  gliding  lightly 
over  the  top"  (l).19  Turgenev  was  seeking  someone  who  could  truly 
educate  and  raise  up  the  peasants,  not  just  talk  about  it,  and  he  felt  that 
in  Virgin  Soil  he  had  finally  found  the  type  of  man  who  could  accom- 
plish this. 

In  the  first  scenes  of  Virgin  Soil,  however,  Turgenev  portrays 
more  of  his  typical  revolutionaries  who  are  "passive  instruments  of 
unchallengeable   leaders"   (Seeley   301).   The   epitome   of  this    type   is 
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Nezhdanov.  He  has  noble  ideals  in  regard  to  social  reforms  but  lacks  the 
practicality  and  self-confidence  to  accomplish  any  real  change.  When  he 
finally  attempts  to  work  with  the  peasants,  he  becomes  drunk  on  vodka 
and  eventually  commits  suicide  (298,  302-3).  Another  revolutionary  in 
Nezhdanov's  group  proceeds  so  clumsily  that  the  peasants  he  was  trying 
to  incite  to  revolt  report  him  to  the  police  (286-87).  One  problem  all 
these  reformers  share  is  their  ancestry:  they  were  not  born  peasants  and 
so  cannot  understand  them.  Even  Nezhdanov,  the  illegitimate  son  of  an 
aristocrat  and  a  governess,  is  never  able  to  move  beyond  his  partially 
aristocratic  heritage  (27,  240). 

Solomin,  however,  has  no  aristocratic  blood  and  is  "the  first  pro- 
letarian hero  in  Russian  literature"  (Hershkowitz  94).  This  is  radically 
new;  in  the  1860s,  Turgenev  argued  that  only  the  educated  nobility 
could  save  Russia  (Schapiro,  Turgenev  267).  As  Schapiro  infers  from 
Solomin's  birth,  "Turgenev  now  believed  that  the  future  of  Russia  lay  in 
the  hands  of  practical,  efficient  men  of  ambition  and  enterprise  who 
were  emerging  out  of  a  hitherto  dormant  lower  social  stratum"  (Turgenev 
267).  The  reform  that  Solomin  represents  is  also  new;  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  glamorous  peasant  revolt  for  which  the  radical  revolution- 
aries work,  "because  these  abstract,  theoretical  solutions  are  remote 
from  the  human  beings  who  are  affected  by  their  results"  (Schapiro, 
Russian  351).  Solomin's  approach  is  more  patient  and  realistic:  "true 
revolution  means  devoting  oneself  to  practical  service  to  the  people" 
(Schapiro,  Russian  351). 

But  if  this  is  Turgenev's  new  model,  where  did  he  get  his  inspira- 
tion? At  first,  even  though  he  claims  it  is  "American,"  these  ideas  do  not 
seem  much  different  from  the  heterogeneous  Western  ideas  of  Smoke. 
In  the  novel,  however,  Turgenev  makes  it  clear  he  does  not  find  hope  in 
France;  as  Solomin  asks  Mariana,  his  future  wife,  "what  did  you  picture 
the  beginning  to  be  like?  Not  standing  behind  the  barricades  waving  a 
flag  and  shouting,  'Hurrah  for  the  republic!'"  (232). 20  And  elsewhere 
Turgenev  expresses  the  problems  with  attempting  to  implement  the 
English  system  in  Russia: 

It  is  terrible  .  .  .  how  deeply  rooted  the  barbaric  instincts  are  in 
many  Russians,  even  those  who  have  a  gloss  of  European 
culture.  ...  If  you  give  them  a  parliament  and  constitutional 
government  on  the  English  pattern,  they  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  would  result  in  anarchy.  ...  [T]  he  mate- 
rial for  intelligent  voters  appears  .  .  .  very  scanty.  (Boyesen 
"Reminiscences,"  615)21 

This  is  why  Turgenev  turns  to  enlightenment  instead  of  revolution:  the 
peasants  need  to  be  educated  before-  they  can  be  expected  to  participate 
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in  the  government.  He  sees  these  uneducated  people  as  Russia's  "virgin 
soil"  that  must  be  cultivated  deeply,  and  to  understand  how  to  do  this 
difficult  work,  he  logically  looks  to  the  only  country  in  the  West  with 
actual  virgin  soil:  America.  And  Emerson,  the  man  seen  by  Quinet  as 
the  "bold  pioneer"  on  this  "virgin  soil,"  is  the  man  whose  practical 
philosophy  might  help  Turgenev  as  he  seeks  to  formulate  how  the 
Russian  peasants  could  be  educated  and  raised  up. 

Just  as  Turgenev  specifies  what  part  of  the  West  he  is  not  looking 
to,  he  also  specifies  what  kind  of  American  he  does  not  admire.  At  the 
end  of  Virgin  Soil,  a  character  describes  reformers  of  Solomin's  type  by 
defining  who  they  are  not:  "They  are  not  heroes,  not  even  'heroes  of 
labour'  as  some  crank  of  an  American,  or  Englishman,  called  them  in  a 
book  he  wrote  for  the  edification  of  us  heathens"  (316).  This  reference 
is  not  entirely  clear,  but  because  of  Turgenev's  confirmed  knowledge  of 
the  American  abolition  movement,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in 
particular,  the  likely  source  for  this  quote  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The 
phrase  "heroes  of  labor"  appears  in  Royal  Truth,  3.  book  first  published  in 
England  without  Beecher's  permission  or  knowledge  and  then  published 
in  America  in  1866  (iii-v).  Beecher  talks  about  the  New  Testament's  call 
for  the  common,  ignorant  people  to  "live  heroic  lives"  and  declares  that 
while  they  may  not  achieve  change  on  earth,  these  common  heroes  will 
be  first  in  heaven  and  will  testify  to  the  truth  and  power  of  God  (279- 
80).  This  future  glory  is  not  what  Turgenev  desires,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
original  description  of  Solomin's  character:  "he  has  his  own  religion — 
the  triumph  of  the  lowest  class"  (Schapiro,  Turgenev  265). ,22  Turgenev  did 
not  want  an  abstract,  eschatological  solution  to  Russia's  social  and 
political  problems,  and  the  type  of  heroic  martyrdom  Beecher  proclaims 
here  would  not  appeal  to  him. 

A  subtle  signal  that  Emerson  may  be  the  specific  model  for 
Solomin  is  in  the  name  Turgenev  chose  for  his  type.  The  biblical 
Solomon  shares  stylistic  similarities  with  Emerson:  both  use  aphorisms 
to  give  practical  advice.  They  both  write  brilliant  sentences  that  are  not 
necessarily  connected,  and  because  of  their  concern  with  particular 
contexts,  both  are  willing  to  appear  contradictory  in  their  oracular,  pithy 
style  (cf.  Proverbs  26:4-5).  As  Emerson  declares  in  "Self-Reliance" — in  a 
proverb  that  Madame  d'Agoult  quotes — "A  foolish  consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds"  (Howard  458). 

In  addition  to  these  hints  of  influence,  Turgenev's  Solomin  has  a 
remarkably  similar  philosophy  to  that  attributed  to  Emerson  by  the 
French  liberals:  a  practical  philosophy  that  begins  with  the  common 
man  and  is  self-confidently  individualistic.  As  Litvinov  illustrates,  the 
practically-minded  man  was  not  new  for  Turgenev's  heroes,  but 
Solomin's  practicality  is  more  effective  than  Litvinov's,  more  "real." 
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When  Nezhdanov  needs  to  escape  somewhere  with  Mariana,  Solomin 
lets  them  stay  in  his  home  by  the  factory.  Solomin  is  already  attracted  to 
Mariana,  but  even  when  she  lives  in  his  house,  he  restrains  himself  and 
does  not  pursue  her  affections  until  Nezhdanov  kills  himself.  This  is  the 
kind  of  practicality  Litvinov  failed  to  live  out  when  he  gave  up  his 
fiancee  and  his  life's  work  to  chase  Irina.  Solomin  does  fall  in  love  with 
Mariana,  but  he  only  acts  on  this  after  she  is  a  free  woman  and  he  is  sure 
she  will  be  able  to  work  with  him  in  practical  reforms.  Also,  while 
Litvinov  does  not  begin  improving  his  farm  and  experimenting  with 
farming  and  factory  reforms  until  the  end  of  Smoke,  Solomin  manages  a 
well-run  factory  through  the  entire  course  of  Virgin  Soil.  And  Solomin  is 
not  as  internally  conflicted  as  Litvinov;  he  is  levelheaded  and  pragmatic, 
neither  overbearing  nor  too  lenient.  He  treats  his  workers  well  and  they 
reciprocate,  treating  "him  as  one  of  themselves"  (115).  Unlike  the 
radical  revolutionaries,  he  has  already  made  real  changes,  and  when 
Nezhdanov  presses  him  about  co-operative  profits,  Solomin  quickly 
responds  with  the  realistic  answer:  "I  instituted  a  school  and  a  tiny 
hospital,  and  even  then  the  owner  struggled  like  a  bear!"  (116).  When 
Solomin  has  the  opportunity,  he  does  go  further,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
novel  he  has  a  small  factory  "run  on  co-operative  lines"  (312).  This  is 
the  kind  of  effective,  realistic  reform  that  would  have  been  approved  by 
a  "practical  philosopher"  (Mickiewicz  qtd.  in  Kridl  267). 

The  key  to  Solomin's  ability  to  effect  these  reforms  is  his  social 
status.  Solomin's  successful  factory  management  and  care  for  his 
workers  contrasts  with  the  ineffectiveness  of  both  the  aristocrats  and 
the  revolutionaries.  As  Solomin  tells  Sipiagin,  an  aristocrat  trying  to  get 
advice  on  his  factory,  "The  nobility  cannot  manage  [industry  .  .  . 
b]ecause  there  is  too  much  of  the  bureaucrat  about  them.  ...  I  think 
that  every  bureaucrat  is  an  outsider  and  was  always  such.  The  nobility 
have  now  become  'outsiders'"  (183).  Solomin  understands  his  factory 
workers  and  the  peasants  of  Russia  more  deeply  than  either  the 
aristocrats  or  the  revolutionaries.  When  in  a  discussion  with  some 
revolutionaries,  Solomin  mostly  kept  quiet,  "and  whenever  he  made  any 
remark  or  gave  an  opinion,  did  so  briefly,  seriously,  showing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  common  sense"  (114).  As  the  narrator  explains: 
"[Solomin]  belonged  to  the  people  ....  So  he  held  aloof,  not  from  a 
sense  of  superiority,  but  as  an  ordinary  man  with  a  few  independent 
ideas"  (114-15).  Turgenev  is  looking  for  men  like  this  who  come  from 
the  lower  classes  yet  are  well  educated  and  trained.  While  Emerson  was 
not  seen  as  particularly  lower  class,  both  Montegut  and  Madame 
d'Agoult  write  about  his  impatience  with  authority  and  his  attention  to 
common  people.  They  also  both  write  about  America  as  a  developed 
country  that  "owe[s  ...  its]  greatness  to  industry,"  and  set  Emerson  in 
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this  industrial  context.  At  the  end  of  "Art,"  which  Madame  d'Agoult 
quotes,  Emerson  writes  about  how  industry  and  factories  can  be  made 
beautiful — if  they  are  motivated  by  love.  Solomin  is  an  industrial  leader 
who  operates  the  kind  of  factor}7  Emerson  would  have  declared 
beautiful.  He  genuinely  cares  for  his  workers,  and  his  factor}7  is 
described  in  stark  contrast  to  Sipiagin's,  who  does  not  understand  or 
care  about  the  interests  of  his  workers  or  the  quality  of  his  product 
(181). 

In  addition  to  his  practicality  and  industrial  understanding, 
Solomin's  self-confidence  and  radical  valuation  of  individuals  according 
to  their  inner  reality,  not  their  social  status,  contributes  to  his  distinctly 
Emersonian  character.  Solomin  is  not  concerned  about  his  lower-class 
background  because  "[h]e  knows  what  he  wants,  has  confidence  in 
himself  and  arouses  confidence  in  others"  (168).  His  class  does  not 
define  him,  and  his  confidence  is  Emersonian  in  its  bluntness,  both 
towards  the  revolutionaries  and  the  aristocracy  (116,  181-83,  188).  These 
qualities  are  quite  similar  to  those  Emerson  expresses  in  essays  such  as 
"Self-Reliance,"  as  noted  in  the  French  reviews.  And  as  Emerson  writes 
in  the  first  line  of  "History,"  on  a  page  opened  by  Turgenev,  "There  is 
one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men"  {Collected  Works  2:3).  This 
belief  leads  to  an  egalitarian  view  that  disregards  social  position,  a 
conviction  also  found  in  Solomin.  The  upper  classes  do  not  always 
appreciate  this  attitude:  one  of  Sipiagin's  aristocratic  friends  bemoans 
Solomin's  omission  of  "sir,"  but  Solomin  does  not  need  to  show  this 
respect  to  someone  simply  because  of  his  birth  (192).  Solomin  also  does 
not  wear  gloves  when  he  visits  Sipiagin;  the  outward  trappings  of  society 
are  unimportant  in  comparison  to  the  inner  qualities  of  the  individual 
(178).  When  Solomin  is  introducing  Mariana  to  the  people  in  his 
household,  he  tells  her  that  the  wife  of  one  of  his  factor}7  workers  will 
"look  after"  her  and  be  not  a  servant,  "but  a  help,  in  the  American 
fashion"  (212-13).  Solomin  again  highlights  Turgenev's  American 
consciousness  by  seeing  this  kind  of  respect — based  not  on  class  but  on 
individual  dignity — as  distinctly  American. 

This  equal  respect  for  individuals  from  all  social  ranks  had 
attracted  his  French  readers  to  Emerson,  and  it  was  this  respect  that  was 
lacking  in  liberal  Russian  circles.  The  main  problem  Turgenev  had  with 
the  radicals,  aside  from  their  passivity  and  impracticality,  was  their 
failure  to  understand  the  peasants  as  real  individuals.  They  assumed  the 
peasants  would  revolt  if  given  the  chance,  but  Turgenev  thought  these 
radicals  did  not  know  the  peasants,  who,  he  believed,  were  in  general 
indifferent  and  too  uneducated  to  revolt.23  What  was  needed,  according 
to  Turgenev,  was  individual  education  that  would  allow  the  peasants  to 
learn  and  grow  personally.  This  was  similar  to  the  French  radicals  who 
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were  inspired  by  Emerson's  proclamation  of  "the  infinitude  of  the 
common  man"  (Chazin  163).  Even  the  conservative  Montegut  saw 
Emerson  protesting  "heartily  in  the  name  of  rights  and  of  human 
personality"  (468).  Turgenev,  while  disagreeing  with  Montegut's  conser- 
vatism, was  similarly  troubled  by  the  Russian  radical  movement  that 
treated  the  peasants  as  a  lump,  a  simple  group  of  people  to  use  in  their 
mission  to  overthrow  the  government.  As  Solomin  tells  Mariana,  the 
shallow  understanding  of  reform  held  by  some  Russian  radicals 
contrasts  with  his  profoundly  individual  conception: 

"Now,  today  you  will  begin  teaching  some  Lukeria 
something  good  for  her,  and  a  difficult  matter  it  will  be, 
because  you  won't  understand  your  Lukeria  and  she  won't 
understand  you,  and  on  top  of  it  she  will  imagine  that  what 
you  are  teaching  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  her.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  you  will  try  your  hand  on  another  Lukeria,  and  mean- 
while you  will  be  washing  a  baby  here,  teaching  another  the 
alphabet,  or  handing  some  sick  man  his  medicine.  That  will  be 
your  beginning." 

"But  sisters  of  mercy  do  that,  Vassily  Fedotitch!  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this,  then?  ...  I  dreamt  of  something  else." 

"Did  you  want  to  sacrifice  yourself?" 

Mariana's  eyes  glistened. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!" 

Solomin  looked  at  her  intently. 

"Do  you  know,  Mariana  .  .  .  excuse  the  coarse  expression 
.  .  .  but,  to  my  mind,  combing  the  scurfy  head  of  a  gutter  child 
is  a  sacrifice;  a  great  sacrifice  of  which  not  many  people  are 
capable.  You  could  not  do  better.  You  will  be  washing  pots 
and  plucking  chickens  ....  And,  who  knows,  maybe  you  will 
save  your  country  in  that  way!"   (232-33) 

This  simple,  personal  service  is  not  "heroic"  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  truly  valuing  each  individual.  This  is  the  same  perspec- 
tive evident  in  the  section  of  "History"  quoted  by  Mickiewicz,  in  which 
Emerson  dismisses  the  history  of  great  men  because  it  is  irrelevant  for 
the  "Esquimaux,  .  .  .  [the]  Kanaka,  .  .  .  the  fisherman,  the  stevedore,  the 
porter"  (Kridl  271-72).  And  the  beauty  of  this  loving  service  is  what 
Emerson  describes  at  the  end  of  "Art,"  which  was  quoted  by  Madame 
d'Agoult  and  cut  open  in  Turgenev's  copy:  "When  its  errands  are  noble 
and  adequate,  .  .  .  [t]he  boat  at  St  Petersburgh,  which  plies  along  the 
Lena  by  magnetism,  needs  little  to  make  it  sublime.  When  science  is 
learned  in  love,  and  its  powers  are  wielded  by  love,  they  will  appear  the 
supplements   and  continuations   of  the  material  creation"   (Emerson, 
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Collected  Works  2:218).  Solomin  is  Turgenev's  exemplary  reformer 
because  he  lives  this  practical,  individual  love  that  was  Turgenev's  hope 
for  slowly  educating  and  "turning  over  [the]  virgin  soil"  of  Russia. 

So  then,  Solomin  clearly  embodies  distinctly  American  ideals,  and 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  suggests  that  Turgenev  patterned 
Solomin  directly  after  the  version  of  Emerson  constructed  by  French 
reformers.  More  work,  however,  needs  to  be  done  on  how  French  and 
European  readers  perceived  Emerson  and  how  he  was  used  to  advance 
different  political  and  social  causes.  The  influence  of  American  writers, 
particularly  Hawthorne,  Howells,  and  Twain,  on  Turgenev  also  remains 
an  underdeveloped  field,  for  their  ideas  certainly  contributed  to 
Turgenev's  understanding  of  America  and  reform.  Because  Emerson 
was  quite  influential  on  the  other  American  authors  that  Turgenev  read, 
it  remains  difficult  to  conclusively  identify  elements  that  are  positively 
Emersonian  and  not  also  attributable  to  them.  Unfortunately,  our 
understanding  of  American  influence  in  nineteenth-century  Russia,  and 
particularly  on  Turgenev,  may  have  been  truncated  by  Turgenev's  death. 
Yarmolinsky  notes  that  Turgenev's  last  novel  was  to  be  about  a  Russian 
socialist,  a  man  "apparently  modeled  on  Nikolay  Chaikovsky,"  who  had 
spent  time  in  an  American  Shaker  community  (316).  Whether  this  novel 
was  inspired  by  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance,  some  different 
American  work,  or  other  Russian  socialist  ideas  is  probably  now 
impossible  to  discover.  Attempting  to  trace  these  influences,  however, 
provides  deeper  insight  into  Turgenev's  ideal  Russian  reformer  and  into 
the  similarities  Turgenev  saw  between  America  and  Russia.  Perhaps 
Turgenev's  physical  separation  from  Emerson  and  America  was  partially 
bridged  as  he  spanned  the  Atlantic  intellectually,  gaining  inspiration 
from  the  "virgin  soil"  of  America  to  reform  the  soil  of  his  own  native 
Russia. 


NOTES 


1  Emerson  was  in  Paris  during  part  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  he 
did  not  meet  very  many  people.  He  had  arrived  in  England  in  October  of 
1847  and  became  quite  interested  in  the  revolution  then  beginning  in  Paris 
(Rusk  331,  342;  Walls  343).  So  on  May  6,  1848,  he  traveled  to  Paris  and 
stayed  there  until  returning  to  England  on  June  2  of  the  same  year  (Rusk 
346,  351).  He  met  with  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult,  but  she  "was  the  only 
Emersonian  with  whom  Emerson  had  any  satisfactory  meeting  in  Paris" 
(Rusk  350).  He  did  get  to  see  some  of  the  fighting,  but  he  spent  most  of  his 
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time  with  his  friends  from  England,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  rather 
unnoticed  during  his  stay. 

2  Manfred  Kridl  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  relationship  between  Fuller 
and  Mickiewicz  (258-64).  Among  other  things,  Mickiewicz  was  attracted  to 
Fuller  because  of  her  importance  to  "the  deliverance  of  Polish,  French  and 
American  womanhood"  (259). 

3  "Nos  systemes  democratiques  etouffent-ils  l'individu  au  sein  des 
masses,  Emerson  se  leve  et  proteste  hardiment  au  nom  des  droits  de  la 
personnalite  humaine."  Only  parts  of  this  essay  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Vivien  Zelazny  for  the  translation  of  these 
passages. 

4  "II  semble  qu'elle  offre  des  argumens  precieux  contre  certains 
systemes  democratiques  qui  se  sont  produits  dans  ces  dernieres  annees.  Ces 
systemes  tendent  singulierement  a  nier  l'individu  ou  du  moins  a  l'absorber 
au  sein  des  masses  et  a  l'y  laisser  oublie." 

5  Montegut's  four  French  works  on  Emerson  are  listed  by  Reino 
Virtanen  in  his  notes  on  pages  1265-66:  "Un  Penseur  et  un  poete  americain: 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  XIX  (Aug.  1,  1847),  462-93; 
"Du  Culte  des  Heros,  Carlyle  et  Emerson,"  RDM  VII  (Aug.  15,  1850),  722- 
37;  Essais  de  philosophie  americaine,  par  Ralph  Emerson  (Charpentier,  1851)  [a 
translation  of  Essays,  First  Series,  and  "Uses  of  Great  Men"];  and  "Le 
Caractere  anglais  juge  par  un  Americain,"  RDM  VI  (Nov.  15,  1856),  274- 
300  (a  review  of  Emerson's  English  Traits). 

6  The  Comtesse  d'Agoult's  essay  was  the  first  French  essay  devoted 
to  Emerson,  but  in  1844,  Philarete  Chasles,  a  professor  with  Mickiewicz, 
Michelet,  and  Quinet,  mentioned  Emerson  in  comparison  with  Carlyle.  He 
came  down  in  favor  of  Carlyle,  but  he  also  recognized  the  powerful 
democratic  ideas  in  Emerson's  work  (Rusk  328). 

7  Howard  provides  a  full  translation  of  Madame  d'Agoult's  original 
essay. 

8  George  Hendrick's  essay,  "Tolstoy's  Quotations  from  Emerson  in 
the  Cycle  of  Reading"  is  a  rare  exception. 

9  Turgenev  later  read  some  of  Howells's  novels,  and  the  two  authors 
maintained  a  sporadic  correspondence  (Seyersted). 

10  Another  commonality  between  Montegut  and  Turgenev  is  their 
awareness  of  American  women  authors.  Montegut  writes  about  several 
female  writers  from  America  (Brown  313),  and  Turgenev  read  and  met 
Stowe.  Although  no  evidence  exists  linking  Turgenev  and  Fuller,  she  spent 
time  in  Paris  and  was  a  well-known  female  proponent  of  Emerson. 
Turgenev  thought  countries — such  as  England,  America,  and  Australia — 
that  place  women  higher  than  men  had  a  brilliant  future  (Schapiro  266). 

11  Turgenev's  English  education  began  in  his  early  teenage  years 
(Seeley  8),  and  he  and  Boyesen  talked  about  many  American  authors  whom 
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Turgenev  read  in  the  original.  Boyesen  also  notes  that  Turgenev's  spoken 
English  was  excellent  ("Visit"  464). 

12  Hess  states  this  Russian  article  ("Ral'f  Val'do  Emmersn:  Ameri- 
kanki;  Poeti  Filosof,"  Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya  85.7  [Nov.  1847]:  36-69)  is  a 
close  translation  from  Montegut's  essay  (40). 

13  This  kind  of  detective  work  is  especially  difficult  in  Turgenev's 
case  because  not  all  of  his  letters  have  been  translated  and  collected. 

14  Although  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  this,  Turgenev  may  have 
read  Emerson  in  translation  previously.  Besides  the  translation  by  Montegut 
that  Virtanen  lists,  Joel  Myerson  notes  two  other  early  translations  of 
Emerson  appearing  in  French  periodicals:  in  1863,  P.  de  Boulogne 
translated  "Representative  Men"  (224),  and  in  1865,  Xavier  Eyma  translated 
"Nature"  (570). 

15  I  am  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Alvan  Bregman,  the  Rare 
Book  Collections  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  which  holds  these  volumes.  Dr.  Bregman  looked  through  the 
book  for  marginalia,  although  he  did  not  find  any  marks  of  significance,  and 
he  also  assisted  me  by  providing  some  needed  photocopies. 

16  Another  biographer,  Robert  Richardson,  mentions  their  meeting 
only  in  passing:  "In  France  [Emerson]  met  Taine  and  Turgenev,  in  England 
he  saw  old  friends"  (569). 

17  The  link  between  Emerson  and  science  may  actually  be  quite 
strong;  Walls  traces  Emerson's  influence  on  British  scientists,  particularly 
John  Tyndall  and  Thomas  Huxley,  to  draw  out  his  "deep  engagement  with 
modern  science"  (335). 

18  There  are  various  translations  of  this  passage;  see  Knowles  103 
and  Freeborn  174  for  alternate  versions. 

19  Turgenev  told  his  publisher  that  the  plow  stood  for  enlightenment, 
not  revolution  (Knowles  100). 

20  Herskowitz  agrees  that  Turgenev  is  dismissing  the  French  revolu- 
tionary model:  "What  Russia  needs,  according  to  him,  is  not  great  heroes  of 
the  Robespierre  type,  but  a  patient  laborious  people  who  would  teach  the 
alphabet  to  children  and  orderliness  in  the  home  to  parents"  (102). 

21  When  Turgenev  visited  Carlyle,  he  found  him  rather  naive  about 
the  realities  of  a  despotic  government  and  too  harsh  in  his  condemnations 
of  the  English  democracy  (Boyesen,  "Visit"  459). 

22  Emerson's  Unitarian  background  had  been  noted  by  Montegut, 
who  described  it  as  the  most  "independent"  and  "democratic"  of  the 
"protestant  sects"  (463).  Quinet  was  also  attracted  to  Unitarianism  as 
opposed  to  the  Catholicism  surrounding  him  (Powers  167).  Turgenev 
declared  himself  an  atheist  to  Dostoevsky,  and  the  relatively  undogmatic 
Unitarianism  would  have  been  less  offensive  to  him  than  orthodox 
traditions  (Dostoevsky  257). 
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23  Turgenev  was  also  opposed  to  radical  revolt  because  he  did  not 
think  violence  could  bring  about  the  deep  changes  needed:  "For  all  that, 
violence  could  never  cure  these  social  disorders.  Violence  produced  only  a 
further  relapse  into  barbarism,  and  postponed  the  era  of  constitutional 
liberty  into  a  still  dimmer  future"  (Boyesen,  "Reminiscences"  615). 
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"The  Most  Dismal  Fraud  of  the 

New  England  Transcendental  Group": 

Julian  Hawthorne  on  Thoreau 

Gary  Scharnhorst 


The  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sophia  Hawthorne,  Julian  Hawthorne 
(1846-1934)  was  a  prolific  novelist,  poet,  and  journalist,  though  never  of 
the  first  rank.  He  was  also  an  important  book  critic,  serving  as  literary 
editor  over  the  years  for  such  papers  as  the  London  Spectator,  New  York 
World,  and  Philadelphia  North  American.  As  his  only  biographer  has 
noted,  the  younger  Hawthorne  could  "quite  seriously  advance  his  critical 
views  on  other  writers  and  the  art  of  writing"  in  the  various  venues 
available  to  him  (Bassan  175).  Another  scholar  even  blames  Hawthorne 
for  Margaret  Fuller's  critical  eclipse  prior  to  the  late-twentieth  century 
(Mitchell  21 3). l  But  Julian  Hawthorne's  long-term  influence  on  the 
contours  of  the  canon  in  truth  seems  negligible,  given  the  arc  of  his 
published  opinions  of  Thoreau,  from  initial  disparagement  to  toady 
approval.  Put  another  way,  Hawthorne  revised  his  early  estimate  of 
Thoreau  after  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  in  light  of  Thoreau's 
increasing  popularity  and  literary  significance.  Rather  than  prevent  or 
protest  Thoreau's  canonization,  Julian  Hawthorne  simply  sailed  with  the 
tradewinds. 

No  doubt  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Thoreau  from  an 
early  age.  He  repeatedly  recalled  in  his  anecdotage  a  day  in  1852,  only 
months  before  his  family  left  for  Liverpool  and  his  father's  consulate 
there,  when  the  taciturn  Thoreau  surveyed  the  property  at  the  Wayside.2 
In  fact,  Hawthorne  recounted  the  story  on  at  least  three  occasions,  the 
first  time  some  seventy  years  after  the  fact: 

My  first  distinct  recollection  of  him  was  when  he  surveyed  our 
little  estate  at  Concord,  some  twenty  acres  of  hill,  meadow  and 
woodland.  I  saw  the  rather  undersized,  queer  man  coming 
along  the  road  with  his  long  steps  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a 
queer  instrument  and  looking  very  serious.  I  got  down  from 
the  mulberry  tree  in  which  I  was  perched  and  watched  his 
doing  in  silent  absorption.  Wherever  he  went  I  followed; 
neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  from  first  to  last.  Up  the  terraces 
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with  their  apple  trees,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  into  the  wood 
and  out  again,  down  into  the  meadow  to  the  brook,  and  so 
back  to  the  house  again.  He  would  spy  through  the  glass, 
make  an  entry  in  a  notebook,  pick  up  his  instrument,  and  on 
again.  Finally  my  father  came  out  and  they  talked  a  little,  and 
my  father  paid  him  ten  dollars,  and  Thoreau  strode  away,  after 
remarking,  with  a  glance  at  me,  "That  boy  has  more  eyes  than 
tongue."  ("Henry  D.  Thoreau"  16) 

Four  years  later,  in  1927,  when  Hawthorne  was  eighty-one,  he  retold 
this  story  with  the  addition  of  a  final  detail.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  in  this 
account,  "Thoreau  remarked  to  my  father:  'Good  boy!  sharp  eyes,  and 
no  tongue!'  On  that  basis  I  was  admitted  to  his  friendship"  ("Thoreau — 
Genius"  28).  Finally,  in  his  memoirs,  published  posthumously, 
Hawthorne  added  still  another  embellishment.  Again  "Thoreau 
remarked  to  my  father:  'Good  boy!  Sharp  eyes,  and  no  tongue!'  On  that 
basis  I  was  admitted  to  his  friendship;  a  friendship  or  comradeship  which 
began  in  1852  and  was  to  last  until  his  death  in  1862"  (Hawthorne,  Memoirs 
114,  emphasis  added).3  Trouble  is,  Hawthorne  left  Concord  at  the  age 
of  seven  for  Europe  and  did  not  return  to  Concord  until  1860,  seven 
years  later.  As  he  admitted  in  1900,  before  he  began  to  mythologize 
events,  "Thoreau  died  two  years  after  I  returned  to  Concord,  so  that  my 
personal  knowledge  of  him  was  not  great"  ("Famous  American 
Authors"  8).  The  evolution  of  the  anecdote  underscores  my  point:  in  his 
later  years  Hawthorne  gradually  revised  the  narrative  of  his  association 
with  Thoreau  to  make  more  interesting  "copy,"  much  as  he  edited  over 
time  the  narratives  of  his  relationships  with  Walt  Whitman,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Herman  Melville,  and  others. 

In  the  late  1880s  and  '90s,  prior  to  Thoreau's  canonization  by 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Hawthorne  certainly  did  not  champion  his  genius  or 
his  character.  In  fact,  in  1888  he  scorned  the  so-called  "hermit  of 
Walden"  in  a  pair  of  ad  hominem  attacks  disguised  as  reviews  of  Summer 
that  are  reminiscent  of  the  early  indictments  by  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  William  Rounseville  Alger.  Thoreau's  "defects  were  his  fortune," 
Hawthorne  wrote, 

and  he  deceived  himself  first,  and  others  afterwards,  into 
regarding  them  as  virtues.  He  was  incurably  and  justly  shy  and 
awkward  in  company,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  physically 
ugly  and  of  involuntarily  offensive  manners;  and  this  drove 
him  to  the  woods;  and  there,  with  no  one  to  answer  him  or  be 
compared  with  him,  he  grew  tall  and  positive  in  his  own  con- 
ceit. .  .  .  Some  men  are  intellectually  great,  but  personally 
small;  but  Thoreau's  personal  pettiness  infects  his  intellect.  He 
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was  an  incorrigible  humbug  from  first  to  last, — incorrigible, 
because  he  humbugged  himself  to  begin  with.  The  more  he 
removed  himself  from  his  neighbors,  the  more  he  hankered 
after  their  sympathy,  applause  and  notice,  and  the  more  he 
abused  and  belittled  them.  When  he  is  not  at  this  work,  he  fills 
his  pages  with  detached  and  pigmy  observations  of  nature,  or 
with  arrogant  and  vain  theories  ...  he  had  heard  discussed  by 
Emerson  and  Alcott.   ("Book  Reviews"  318-19) 

Hawthorne  struck  a  similar  note  in  a  second  notice  of  the  book.  "The 
friends  of  Thoreau,"  he  began, 

have  distorted  him  by  interpreting  his  limitations  and  defects 
as  virtues  and  gifts,  and  magnifying  them  until  their  poor 
possessor  becomes  unintelligible.  .  .  .  He  had  a  good  though 
ultra-bilious  physical  organization;  his  nature  was  bitter,  self- 
ish, jealous,  and  morbid.  His  human  affections  were  scarcely 
more  than  rudimentary;  his  intellect  was  sharp  and  analytical, 
but  small  in  scope  and  resource;  he  shunned  society  because 
he  lacked  the  faculty  of  making  himself  decently  agreeable; 
and  yet  no  man  ever  hankered  more  insatiably  after  social 
notice  and  approbation.  No  prudent  well-wisher  of  this 
forlorn  and  pathetic  personage  would  have  permitted  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  to  appear  in  print. 
Almost  every  page  is  defaced  with  his  vapid  and  morbid  senti- 
mentality. He  tries  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  is  a  philo- 
sopher, a  moralist,  a  grand,  misapprehended  soul;  he  writes 
interminably  in  the  Emersonian  dialect,  but  thereby  only  ren- 
ders his  unlikeness  to  that  generous  and  joyful  sage  more 
excruciating.  .  .  .  Thoreau  was  the  most  dismal  fraud  of  the 
New  England  transcendental  group.  He  observed  natural  phe- 
nomena well,  and  described  them  with  laborious  minuteness; 
but  he  has  added  no  fact  of  importance  to  natural  science.  Of 
the  books  that  he  published  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  they  are  better  than  the  journals  published  after  his 
death.4  Such  being  the  man,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ask  how 
he  acquired  so  much  notoriety  and  mistaken  adulation. 
("Literature"  617-18) 

This  review  was  sufficiently  notorious  that  it  was  quoted  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold  a  decade  later  (Griswold  207-08).  Obviously,  Hawthorne  was 
more  inclined  to  bury  Thoreau  than  to  praise  him. 

The  same  prejudice  poisons  Hawthorne's  entry  on  Thoreau  in  his 
pioneering  American  literature  textbook  published  three  years  later. 
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He  was  bilious  in  constitution  and  in  temper,  with  a  disposi- 
tion somewhat  prone  to  suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  defiant, 
rather  than  truly  independent,  in  spirit.  .  .  .  His  heart  was  nei- 
ther warm  nor  large,  and  he  certainly  did  not  share  that 
"enthusiasm  for  humanity"  which  was  the  fashionable  profes- 
sion in  his  day.  .  .  .  The  art  of  pleasing  was  not  innate  in  him, 
and  he  was  too  proud  to  cultivate  it.  Rather  than  have  it 
appear  that  society  could  do  without  him,  he  resolved  to  make 
haste  and  banish  society;  for  a  couple  of  years  he  actually  lived 
alone  in  a  hut  built  by  himself,  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond, 
near  Concord:  all  his  life  he  kept  out  of  people's  way, — you 
were  more  apt  to  see  his  disappearing  coat-tails  than  his  face. 
.  .  .  Thus  thrown  back  upon  himself,  his  egotism  and  self-con- 
sciousness could  not  but  become  emphasized:  and  since  he 
might  not  shine  in  society,  he  determined  to  be  king  in  the 
wilderness.  He  asserted,  and  perhaps  brought  himself  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  that  was  worthy  in  this  world  lay  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  walk  from  his  own  doorstep;  and  we  might  add  that 
he  came  to  regard  the  owner  of  that  doorstep  as  the  centre  of 
all  this  world's  worth.  Existing  in  space,  as  it  were,  with 
nothing  to  measure  himself  by,  he  seemed  to  himself  colossal. 

His  poems  of  observation  were  good,  and,  like  a  pointer- 
dog,  he  could  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object  for  a  long  time  at  a 
stretch. 

Thoreau  "assumed  the  stoicism  and  some  of  the  habits  of  the 
Indians" — here  Hawthorne  betrays  the  baneful  influence  of  Emerson's 
August  1862  Atlantic  Monthly  essay,  reprinted  as  the  introduction  to 
Letters  to  Various  Persons  (1 865)— "but  he  was  really  a  civilized  man  who 
never  found  a  home  in  civilization"  (Hawthorne  and  Lemmon  147-50). 

A  well-known  athlete  well  into  middle  age,  Hawthorne  refused  to 
concede  the  merit  either  of  Thoreau's  nature  walks  or  his  essays  on  the 
theme.  In  his  own  essay  "Walking"  (1892),  Hawthorne  virtually  rewrote 
Thoreau's  piece  of  the  same  title.  Whereas  Thoreau  "maintains  that  one 
ought  to  have  no  definite  end  or  aim  in  view,  nor  any  specified  measure 
of  time,"  this  type  of  hike  was,  according  to  Hawthorne, 

merely  a  piece  of  Thoreau  affectation  derived  from  Emerson- 
ianism and  spoilt  in  the  derivation.  To  walk  as  he  suggests  is 
to  return  to  mere  animalism, — to  abrogate  the  human  faculty, 
and  to  miss  the  best  pleasure  of  the  exercise.  Man  must  have  a 
purpose  and  a  hope,  in  order  to  compass  an  achievement. 
Only  an  idiot  or  a  madman  could  walk  on  the  Thoreau  princi- 
ple:   certainly    Thoreau    himself    never    practiced    what    he 
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preached.  He  was  one  of  the  most  self-conscious  of  men;  he 
always  knew  where  he  was  going,  and  why;  and  he  wrote  it  all 
out  after  he  got  home.  (Hawthorne,  "Walking"  485) 

Nor  did  Hawthorne  acknowledge  the  significance  of  Thoreau's  doctrine 
of  simplicity  or  his  resistance  to  civil  government:  "Thoreau  once  tried 
the  Utopia  experiment  in  his  own  single  person;  and  as  he  thought  well 
of  himself,  and  never  quarreled  with  that  person,  or  sought  to  benefit  at 
his  expense,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  succeeding."  In 
Hawthorne's  version  of  events,  Thoreau  abandoned  the  experiment  not 
because  he  had  other  lives  to  lead  but  because  it  was  doomed  to  failure. 
"When  the  tax-collector  came  round  .  .  .  Thoreau  would  not  pay,  and 
went  to  jail.  His  friends  paid  his  taxes,  and  he  returned  to  Walden."  But 
when  the  "tax-collector  came  again  and  the  same  results  ensued" — 
some  historical  revisionism  here — Thoreau  finally  "came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sincerity  about  the  thing,  and  gave  it 
up.  He  could  have  stood  the  jail,  because  that  was  martyrdom;  but  to  be 
paid  out  of  jail  by  others  broke  him  down"  ("Hawthorne's  Vitascope" 
22). 

HO      SO      OS 


After  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century — that  is,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  earliest  comprehensive  editions  of  Thoreau's  writings — 
Hawthorne  began  to  tack  in  a  different  direction.  Why  grouse  about 
Thoreau's  quirks  when  he  could  sell  his  memories  of  them  for  ready 
money?  Hawthorne  began  to  muster  or  manufacture  evidence  that  he 
and  Thoreau  had  in  fact  been  friends  and  companions  forty  years 
before.  At  first  he  remembered  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  Thoreau.  "1 
recall  distinctly  his  rather  undersized,  awkward  figure,  striding  with 
unexpectedly  long  steps  along  Concord  streets,  or,  more  often,  over  the 
meadows  and  through  the  woods  that  surrounded  the  old  town,"  he 
recalled  in  1900.  "Occasionally,  too,  I  would  catch  sight  of  him  on  the 
river,  rowing  with  strong  strokes  in  one  of  those  flat-bottomed  punts 
which  served  Concord  folk  for  their  watery  journeys.  .  .  .  The  older  he- 
grew  the  more  exclusive  did  he  become;  until  at  last  he  seemed  always  to 
be  slipping  around  corners  or  vanishing  in  the  depths  of  a  woodland 
vista"  ("Famous  American  Authors"). 

Gradual!)',  however,  1  lawthorne's  recollections  of  Thoreau 
became  more  explicit  and  detailed.  For  example,  in  1915 — at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  when  he  was  virtually  destitute  after  serving  a  year  in  prison 
for  mail  fraud — he  claimed  he  had  once  surprised  his  cousin  Horace 
Mann  and  Thoreau  on  one  of  their  nature  walks  by  emerging  "from 
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behind  a  clump  of  laurel"  and  asking  him,  '"Mr.  Thoreau,  .  .  .  won't  you 
tell  us  where  we  can  find  Indian  arrow-heads?'  He  knew  me  by  sight 
well  enough."  Thoreau  nodded  and  Hawthorne  "began  to  love  him"  at 
that  moment.  "I  could  not  help  pouring  out  my  soul,  and  Thoreau 
listened  and  relaxed;  commented  now  and  then,  pointed  out  this  or  that; 
few  words,  but  pregnant."  In  "our  walk"  that  morning,  Hawthorne 
reflected  later  like  a  pledge  to  a  secret  fraternity,  "I  perhaps  saw  a  side  of 
Thoreau  not  disclosed  even  to  Emerson,  Channing,  or  Alcott" 
("Thoreau"). 

Eight  years  later,  Hawthorne  published  an  even  more  embellished 
version  of  this  story.  One  day,  as  he  "tramped  behind"  his  cousin  and 
Thoreau 

over  a  bit  of  ploughed  land,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bit  of 
white  quartz  which  Horace,  his  eyes  elsewhere,  had  trodden 
on.  I  picked  it  up;  it  was  an  arrow-head,  sharp-pointed  and 
unbroken.  'Oh,  Mr.  Thoreau.  Look!'  He  turned  and  examined 
it.  'Good!'  he  said.  'Sharp  eyes.'  He  took  me  into  favor  thence- 
forward, and  I  don't  think  Horace  ever  quite  forgave  me. 
("Henry  D.  Thoreau") 

Still  later,  in  his  memoirs  Hawthorne  added  stroke  upon  stroke  to  this 
story.  "In  our  walks  about  the  country,"  Hawthorne  recalled, 

Thoreau  saw  everything,  and  would  indicate  the  invisible  to 
me  with  a  silent  nod  of  the  head.  ...  I  learned  how  to  snare 
chub,  and  even  pickerel,  with  a  loop  made  of  a  long-stemmed 
grass;  dragon- flies  poised  like  humming-birds,  and  insects 
skated  zigzag  on  the  surface,  casting  odd  shadows  on  the 
bottom.  In  spring,  delightful  little  fairy  turtles  would  come  up 
out  of  the  water,  with  red  and  yellow  spots  on  their  shells — 
creatures  no  larger  than  a  five-cent  piece.  Yes,  Thoreau 
showed  me  things,  and  though  it  didn't  aid  me  in  the  Harvard 
curriculum,  it  helped  me  through  life.  (Hawthorne,  Memoirs 
114-15) 

On  one  particular  occasion,  "when  we  were  standing  on  the  rock  at 
North  Branch,  where  a  smaller  stream  joins  Concord  river,"  Thoreau 
told  him 

that  the  lilies  closed  their  petals  at  sunset,  but  in  the  morning, 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  touched  them,  they  stirred  and 
awoke,  and,  from  green  buds,  became  glorious  blooms. 
"Worth  seeing!"  said  Thoreau,  turning  upon  me  his  "terrible 
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blue  eyes,"  as  Emerson  called  them.  All  the  strange  man  said 
was  gospel  to  me,  and  I  silently  resolved  to  get  up  early  some 
morning  and  witness  that  exquisite  drama. 

In  the  denouement  of  this  anecdote,  Hawthorne  not  only  makes  good 
on  his  promise  but  persuades  one  of  the  Alcott  sisters  to  observe  the 
spectacle  with  him  (64-66). 

Throughout  his  adolescence  in  Concord,  or  so  Hawthorne 
claimed  in  his  later  years,  Thoreau  remained  a  vital  presence  in  his  life. 
The  "famous  hut  .  .  .  still  remained  [beside  the  pond]  during  my 
schoolboy  days,"  he  remembered  in  1900,  and 

I  used  to  stand  and  wish  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  live  in  that 
manner.  Walden  has  long  since  been  vulgarized  by  summer  hotels 
and  picnic  parties  from  Boston,  and  the  like  insults  to  sacred  history; 
but  then  it  was  still  wild  and  beautiful,  and  none  but  Concord  people 
ever  visited  it.  It  lay  a  great,  transparent  cup  of  pure  water,  amidst 
steep  wooded  banks,  with  a  sandy  bottom  visible  to  surprising 
depths.  .  .  .  The  cottage  had  stood  a  few  rods  back  from  the  margin, 
at  a  point  where  the  high  banks  gave  way  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
lake,  affording  an  easy  approach  to  a  cove  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  diameter,  which  was  the  bathing  tub  or  skating  rink  (as  the  case 
might  be)  of  all  who  came  to  Walden  with  these  sports  in  mind. 
("Famous  American  Authors")5 

Hawthorne  also  romanticized  this  recollection  in  later  years.  In  his 
sketch  of  Thoreau  in  1915,  he  remembered  that  when  he  was  a  teenager 
in  Concord  "the  hut  on  the  shore  of  Walden"  was  "still  standing, 
though  dilapidated,"  and  "became  the  Mecca  of  frequent  pilgrimages.... 
We  yearned  to  spend  a  night  there — to  spend  our  lives  there,  indeed — 
but  this  aspiration  was  deprecated  by  our  elders.  In  all  circumstances 
and  predicaments,  we  tried  to  do  as  we  thought  Thoreau  would  have 
done;  and  we  secretly  resolved  to  be  Thoreaus  the  moment  we  grew  up 
and  could  have  our  own  way"  ("Thoreau").  In  his  Memoirs,  the  decaying 
hut  beside  the  pond  became  nothing  less  than  a  pagan  shrine  or,  as 
Hawthorne  put  it  with  characteristic  hyperbole,  "a  little  Greek  temple, 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Aegean  Sea"  (70). 

Ironically,  Julian  Hawthorne's  most  valuable  and  trustworthy 
memories  of  Thoreau  are  of  his  death  and  funeral  in  May  1862,  though 
he  did  not  record  them  until  1900.  "When  it  was  known  in  the  village 
that  Thoreau  was  seriously  ill,"  he  recalled,  "there  was  expressed  much 
concern  and  sympathy."  When  he  died,  "people  who  had  nor  known 
before  that  they  cared  for  him  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  they 
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grieved."  The  Emerson  and  Alcott  families  especially  mourned.  A  "large 
crowd"  filled  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Concord 

on  that  sunny  pleasant  day  and  all  of  the  mourners  filed  by  the 
coffin  to  look  at  his  dead  face.  I  looked  with  the  rest,  and  I 
thought  it  was  not  Thoreau,  but  an  imitation  of  him  in  white 
wax.  It  was  the  first  dead  face  I  had  seen.  The  expression  was 
peaceful  and  austere,  with  dignity  and  power.  I  felt  in  the  sight 
none  of  the  horror  and  ghastliness  that  I  had  imaginatively 
connected  with  the  vision  of  death.  My  mind  was  at  ease 
about  Mr.  Thoreau. 

Hawthorne  also  conceded  that  he  had  never  seen  Thoreau's  sisters 
"until  the  day  of  his  funeral"  ("Famous  American  Authors";  "Henry  D. 
Thoreau"). 

The  younger  Hawthorne  also  remembered  in  his  Memoirs  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Louisa  May  Alcott's  composition  of  her 
poem  "Thoreau's  Flute."  At  the  Wayside  an  evening  or  two  after 
Thoreau's  funeral,  he  "heard  a  light  step  on  the  veranda,  and  a  tap  on 
the  door.  I  opened  the  door  and — no  one  there.  .  .  .  But  then  I  saw  a  bit 
of  white  paper  lying  on  one  of  the  steps  and  held  in  place  by  a  pebble." 
His  father  unfolded  the  note  "and  found  a  pencil-written  poem  signed 
'Louisa  Alcott.'  The  little  lyric  had  been  written  to  'The  Genius  of  the 
Woods.'  My  father  admired  it,  and  sent  it  to  Qames  T.]  Fields  in  Boston, 
then  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly .  Fields  liked  it  but  he  found  a  false 
rhyme"  in  lines  5  and  8  of  the  first  stanza.  Alcott  had  rhymed  "Spring 
mourns  and  finds  herself  forlorn  .  .  .  .  /  The  Genius  of  the  Woods  is 
gone."  Fields  returned  the  poem  to  Alcott  "for  emendation,  and  she 
changed  it"  to  rhyme  "frost"  and  "lost"  so  that  the  stanza  when  finally 
published  read 

We,  sighing,  said,  "Our  Pan  is  dead; 

His  pipe  hangs  mute  beside  the  river; — 

Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  quiver, 
But  Music's  airy  voice  is  fled. 
Spring  mourns  as  for  untimely  frost; 

The  bluebird  chants  a  requiem; 

The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him; — 
The  Genius  of  the  wood  is  lost." 

The  revision  "just  happens  to  be  as  good  or  better:  but  we  were 
indignant  at  Fields,  whose  super-nicety  might  have  cost  us  the  whole 
lyric,"  young  Hawthorne  reminisced  (Memoirs  116-17;  Alcott).6 
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Figure  1:  Julian  Hawthorne  at  Thoreau's  cairn  in  spring  1915. 

Courtesy  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  soon  after  his  release  from  federal  prison, 
Hawthorne  returned  to  Concord  for  a  final  time  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  about  his  hometown  for  the  Boston  American.  He  visited  the 
Wayside  and  the  Old  Manse,  interviewed  his  former  teacher  Frank 
Sanborn,  toured  the  Emerson  house,  and  trekked  two  miles  south  from 
the  village  through  "the  low  meadows"  and  "green  woods"  to  Walden 
Pond.  As  he  explained  in  the  American, 


I  came  upon  the  well-remembered  little  lake  just  at  the  point 
where  formerly  Thoreau's  hut  had  stood.  Here  was  the  cove, 
with  its  gradually  deepening  bottom  of  white  sand,  which  we 
schoolboys  had  used  as  a  swimming-pool;  the  transparent 
water,  "thrillingly  cold,"  as  my  father  once  said  of  it,  after  a 
plunge  in  Spring,  taking  the  blue  of  the  sky  as  it  receded. 

The  site  of  the  hut  is  now  occupied  by  a  clump  of  green 
bushes,  but  further  back  from  the  margin  pious  hands  have 
reared  a  cairn  of  small  boulders  and  pebbles,  to  which  I  added 
my  contribution,  though  I  think  nature  has  improved  upon 
the  human  memorial  bv  her  little  thicket.  But  save  for  the 
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cairn,  man  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  hermit's  atti- 
tude. ("Thoreau") 

A  photographer  who  accompanied  him  to  the  site  took  several  pictures 
of  Hawthorne  at  the  cairn  (see  Figure  1),  capturing  him  in  silent  homage 
as  if  he  were  a  pilgrim  just  arrived  at  Mecca. 

Though  in  later  years  he  radically  upgraded  his  estimate  of 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne  never  wavered  in  his  early  conviction  that  Thoreau 
was  merely  Emerson's  acolyte  or  sidekick.  Indeed,  his  father  and  the 
"sage  of  Concord"  were  virtually  the  only  public  figures  Julian  Haw- 
thorne knew  personally  whom  he  never  publicly  criticized.  In  his 
precious  portrait  of  them  in  1900,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  the 
Batman  and  Robin  of  New  England  Transcendentalism.  Thoreau  was, 
in  Julian  Hawthorne's  estimation,  not  only  a  junior  member  of  "the 
famous  Emerson  coterie"  but  a  mere  moon  reflecting  the  light  of  a 
genius.  Emerson  was  "a  greater  and  more  original  man"  than  Thoreau, 
he  insisted. 

Emerson  was  more  Thoreau  than  Thoreau  himself  could  be, 
and  he  was  a  great  deal  beside.  .  .  .  Thoreau,  I  say,  was  drawn 
somewhat  out  of  his  true  orbit  by  the  powerful  attraction  of 
the  Emersonian  planet;  he  was  conscious  of  it,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  resist  it,  he  was  led  to  caricaturing  or  exaggerating 
himself.  But  it  was  also  no  doubt  largely  due  to  Emerson  that 
he  made  so  considerable  a  figure  among  his  contemporaries  as 
he  did,  and  was  lifted  to  heights  which,  though  too  rarefied  for 
his  lungs,  yet  gave  him  distinction  and  a  halo.  ("Famous 
American  Authors") 

Fifteen  years  later,  Hawthorne  still  insisted  that  Thoreau  "could  not  help 
echoing  the  manner  and  lilt  of  Emerson"  ("Thoreau").  In  1923  he  again 
employed  an  astronomical  metaphor  to  describe  Thoreau's  achieve- 
ments: "Emerson's  orbit  was  bigger  than  Thoreau's,  and  yet  the  two 
were  concentric"  ("Henry  D.  Thoreau").  In  his  autobiography, 
Hawthorne  regarded  Thoreau  as  a  pale  imitation  of  Emerson.  He  had 
been  "little  more  than  a  boy  when  Emerson  first  found  him," 
Hawthorne  averred,  and  throughout  his  life  Thoreau  "kept  falling  into 
an  Emersonian  rhythm;  it  even  happened  that  his  handwriting  is  so  like 
Emerson's  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it."  According  to  Hawthorne, 
Emerson  had  even  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  Thoreau  move  to 
Walden,  as  if  an  awestruck  disciple  could  not  have  conceived  of  so 
daring  an  experiment  on  his  own  {Memoirs  111). 

Nor,  in  the  end,  did  Julian  Hawthorne  understand  Thoreau's 
canonization,  his  elevation  from  village  misfit  into  the  pantheon  of 
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American  writers  alongside  his  father  and  Emerson.  Whereas  in  1888  he 
disparaged  the  "mistaken  adulation"  of  Thoreau,  he  credited  Fields  in 
1923  with  resurrecting  Thoreau  from  the  morgue  of  the  Atlantic  ("Henry 
D.  Thoreau"),  and  argued  in  his  Memoirs  that  Thoreau  "would  not  have 
[been]  cheered  .  .  .  could  he  have  foreseen"  the  "idle  whim  of  the 
present  day"  that  had  made  him  "the  subject  of  even  a  benevolent 
curiosity"  (111).  However  prolific  (and  skeptical)  he  may  have  been, 
Julian  Hawthorne  exercised  only  slight  influence  on  the  culture  of 
American  letters  during  the  late-nineteenth  and  early-twentieth 
centuries.  Thoreau  was  canonized  in  spite  of  him. 


NOTES 


1  See  also  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  Hawthorne's  duller  Mystery  (Amherst:  U 
of  Massachusetts  P,  1998),  p.  15. 

2  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  George  William  Curtis  on  14  July  1852 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  house  "except  Thoreau's  telling  me  that  it 
was  inhabited,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  by  a  man  who  believed  that  he 
should  never  die"  (Letters  1843-1853,  ed.  Thomas  Woodson  et  al. 
[Columbus:  Ohio  State  UP,  1985],  p.  568). 

3  Walter  Harding  quotes  this  version  of  events  in  The  Days  of  Henry 
Thoreau  (1965;  rpt.  New  York:  Dover,  1982),  pp.  308-09.  It  is  also  excerpted 
in  the  online  Thoreau  Reader,  http://thoreau.eserver.org/hawthornes.html. 

4  Hawthorne  refers  not  to  the  edition  of  Thoreau's  journals  first 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in  1906,  but  to  three  fragmentary  volumes: 
Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts  (1881),  Summer  (1884),  and  Winter  (1888),  with  a 
fourth,  Autumn,  published  in  1892. 

5  Julian  Hawthorne  had  made  a  similar  point  in  passing  in  his 
biography  of  his  parents.  See  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  (Boston: 
Osgood,  1884),  I,  468-69:  "Thoreau's  hut  was  still  standing  on  a  level,  pine- 
encircled  spot,  near  the  margin"  of  the  pond  when  he  was  a  teenager. 

6  See  also  Julian  Hawthorne,  "By  One  Who  Knew  Her,"  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,  27  November  1932,  p.  10. 
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Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the 
American  Work  Ethic 

David  B.  Raymond 


From  1815  to  1845,  the  American  economy  underwent  a  dra- 
matic transformation  from  a  nation  of  small,  independent  farmers  and 
artisans,  who  produced  primarily  for  subsistence  and/or  the  local 
markets,  to  one  based  on  speciali2ation  of  crops  and  products  produced 
for  a  regional  or  national  market.  Driven  by  the  insatiable  hunger  for 
profits,  capitalists  worked  tirelessly  to  transform  craftwork  into  machine 
labor,  thereby  increasing  worker  efficiency  and  productivity.  In  industry 
after  industry,  the  process  of  production  was  broken  down  into  separate 
tasks,  each  performed  by  an  unskilled,  inexpensive  machine  tender. 
Gone  was  the  intimate  and  satisfying  relationship  between  the  craftsman 
and  his  tools  and  materials.  Now  the  machine  ruled  the  man,  as  each 
worker  labored  according  to  the  machine's  pace  and  rhythm.  Gone,  too, 
were  the  supposedly  peaceful  days  of  idyllic  farm  labor,  of  men  and 
women  working  in  harmony  with  nature  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  their  families.  Tempted  by  the  same  dream  of  wealth,  farmers 
eagerly  embraced  the  latest  advances  in  labor-saving  technology  in  order 
to  extract  a  greater  abundance  from  their  fields  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  burgeoning  urban  market. 

The  cultural  fuel  that  fed  the  engine  of  economic  productivity 
was  the  American  work  ethic.  By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
American  work  ethic  consisted  of  a  number  of  widely  held  tenets  that 
both  embraced  and  justified  this  market  revolution.1  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  everyone  had  a  moral  duty  to  do  some  sort  of  useful  or 
productive  work  that  would  benefit  both  the  individual  and  society. 
Productive  work  was  assumed  to  be  an  act  of  creativity  and  hence 
pleasurable  to  the  worker,  giving  both  satisfaction  and  profit  at  the  same 
time.  If  one  worked  diligently  at  one's  task  and  produced  something  of 
value  to  society,  career  success  and  wealth  would  follow.  Conversely,  if 
one  were  idle  and  did  little  or  no  work,  then  all  forms  of  calamity  would 
follow,  leading  to  poverty,  despair,  and  vice  (Rodgers  9-14). 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Thoreau  did  not  share  the  materi- 
alistic assumptions  of  his  day,  one  wonders  how  he  made  sense  of  his 
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vocation.  Scholars  have  traditionally  equated  Thoreau's  vocation  with 
his  work  as  a  writer,  but  the  term  avocation  would  more  be  more 
appropriate  since  Thoreau  supported  himself  more  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  (as  a  teacher,  handyman,  surveyor,  etc.)  than  by  the  ink  of  his  pen. 
In  recent  years,  scholars  have  taken  two  different  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  Romantics  and  work.  First,  some  have  been  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  the  market  on  the  work  of  writing.  These  studies  have 
tried  to  discern  how  the  need  to  sell  a  product  influenced  the  literary 
craft  of  writing.  2  The  other  school  of  thought  in  recent  scholarly  work 
on  the  theme  of  work  in  the  Romantic  era  has  focused  on  the  cultural 
meaning  of  work  and  how  writers  conceptualized  their  work  in  a  society 
that  increasing  came  to  measure  work's  worth  in  terms  of  profitability.  3 
As  useful  as  these  studies  are  for  understanding  the  cultural  concept  of 
work  or  the  impact  of  the  market  on  the  task  of  writing  in  antebellum 
America,  they  do  not  deal  with  the  question  of  Thoreau's  philosophy  of 
work,  nor  do  they  take  his  other  work  into  consideration.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  role  of  work  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  and  in  so  doing  to  trace  the  shape  and  evolution 
of  his  philosophy  of  work. 

Careful  analysis  of  Thoreau's  life  and  writings  reveals  that  his 
philosophy  of  work  emerged  gradually  over  the  course  of  a  lifetime  of 
work  and  reflection.  In  the  first  stage,  from  1837  to  1845,  Thoreau 
drifted  from  job  to  job  in  search  of  work  that  was  worthy  of  his 
"calling"  as  poet-philosopher.  While  he  found  pleasure  in  much  of  his 
work  (he  was  a  good  teacher,  an  innovative  pencil  maker,  and  a  skilled 
laborer),  he  failed  to  see  the  significance  of  the  task  beyond  the 
paycheck.  Not  wanting  to  squander  his  life  in  meaningless  pursuits,  he 
gravitated  from  job  to  job,  lamenting  the  waste  of  life  and  postponing 
any  serious  engagement  with  a  trade  or  profession.  As  a  result,  Thoreau 
found  himself  unemployed  much  of  the  time.  This  led  to  charges  of 
idleness,  which  deeply  affected  the  young  Thoreau  who  knew  that 
significant  leisure  time  was  necessary  for  the  important  work  of  self- 
culture.  During  the  next  phase  of  his  life,  from  1845  to  1849,  Thoreau 
first  retreated  to  Walden  Pond,  where  he  endeavored  to  put  Emerson's 
advice  to  work  by  living  a  life  in  primary  relation  to  nature  as  a  bean 
farmer.  While  he  did  not  succeed  as  a  farmer,  he  did  gain  valuable 
insight  into  social  dimensions  of  work.  Not  only  did  he  demand  that  we 
find  work  we  love,  he  also  began  to  realize  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  work  is  also  dependent  on  the  social  conditions  as  well,  such  as 
employer-employee  relations  and  the  materialistic  pressures  of  a 
consumer  culture.  In  the  final  segment  of  his  life,  from  1850  to  1862, 
Thoreau  became  deeply  engaged  in  a  single  profession  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  It  was  only  through  the  praxis  of  surveying  that  Thoreau 
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came  to  see  that  the  way  one  works,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  or 
service  rendered  by  work,  either  adds  or  subtracts  from  the  common 
good  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  individual  worker.  Hence,  all  work  has 
great  moral  significance.  How  Thoreau  arrived  at  this  philosophy  of 
work  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  Problem  of  Vocation,  1837-1845 

Sherman  Paul  once  wrote  that  Thoreau  "never  lived  so  harmoni- 
ously with  himself  or  with  nature  as  in  the  few  years  after  leaving  college 
and  in  the  interval  at  Walden  Pond"  (57).  This  may  have  been  so  for  his 
intellectual  life,  but  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  work,  the 
"apprentice  years"  were  far  from  idyllic.  From  the  time  of  graduation 
from  Harvard  to  his  exile  at  Walden,  Thoreau  struggled  mightily  with 
the  problem  of  vocation.  Heavily  influenced  by  Transcendentalism, 
Thoreau  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  person  to  perfect  the  self. 
All  other  aspects  of  life  were  subordinated  to  the  act  of  self-culture 
(S toller,  "Thoreau's  Doctrine"  443-44).  For  nearly  four  years  he  had 
tried  his  hand  at  teaching  but  rejected  it  as  too  time  consuming  to  be  a 
suitable  means  of  making  a  living.  He  was  a  good  instructor,  showed 
concern  for  his  pupils  and  their  learning,  and  was  concerned  that  the 
parents  received  their  money's  worth,  but  since  he  worked  for  livelihood 
more  than  the  good  of  his  students,  his  teaching  was  not  fulfilling. 
Thoreau  also  tried  earning  his  daily  bread  as  a  day  laborer.  He  was 
skilled  with  his  hands  and  seemed  a  natural  at  most  manual  labor.  When 
the  day  labor  market  was  slow,  he  fell  back  on  his  father's  trade  for 
support.  A  skilled  pencil-maker,  Thoreau's  innovative  mind  led  to 
significant  advances  in  the  production  of  pencils  and  substantial 
increases  in  the  profits  of  the  family  business.  Yet  he  quickly  tired  of  the 
task  and  left  as  soon  as  another  opportunity  presented  itself  (Channing 
13,  333;  Dereleth  16;  Lebeaux  75;  Petroski  104-25).  From  1841  to  1843, 
he  worked  as  Transcendental  handyman  on  Emerson's  farm,  cutting 
wood,  mending  fences,  maintaining  the  buildings,  and  tending  the 
garden  in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  From  Thoreau's  perspective, 
this  arrangement  was  ideal.  It  provided  for  his  support,  allowed  much 
leisure  time  for  writing  and  self-culture,  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  work 
closely  with  his  good  friend  and  mentor.  However,  this  was  not  a 
profession  fit  for  a  Harvard  graduate  and,  despite  his  enjoyment  of 
Emerson's  company,  he  did  not  stick  with  it  for  long. 

Approaching  thirty  with  no  settled  means  of  support,  Thoreau 
was  gaining  the  reputation  as  an  idler  (Paul  17).  The  comments  and 
criticisms  of  the  townsfolk  stung  Thoreau,  wounding  his  sense  of  pride 
and  self- worth.  He  often  took  refuge  in  his  journal  where  he  responded 
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to  their  looks  and  comments  with  entries  of  self-justification.  Writing  in 
his  journal  in  the  spring  of  1 838,  he  lamented:  "What  may  a  man  do  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  it?  He  may  not  do  nothing  surely,  for  straightway  he 
is  dubbed  Dolitde — aye!  christens  himself  first — and  reasonably,  for  he 
was  first  to  duck.  But  let  him  do  something,  is  he  the  less  a  Dolitde?  Is  it 
actually  something  done,  or  not  rather  something  undone;  or,  if  done,  is 
it  not  badly  done,  or  at  most  well  done  comparatively?"  (1:34).  When  he 
felt  chastised  for  not  being  about  in  the  fields  or  pastures  doing 
productive  work,  he  would  reassure  himself  that  the  fields  he  tended 
yielded  more  valuable  reward  than  grain  or  lumber,  for  he  was  working 
hard  at  the  truly  important  work  of  self-culture.  The  fruits  of  their 
labors  were  fleeting  but  he  was  laying  up  treasure  where  moth  and  rust 
do  not  corrupt  (Journal l:3009  312-14,  426-28;  Miller  123,  151,  162,  184). 

Thoreau's  journals  also  reflect  his  growing  sense  of  frustration 
and  bitterness  over  the  need  to  get  his  living  by  working  at  tasks  that 
were  not  worthy  of  his  time.  "Most  who  enter  on  any  profession," 
Thoreau  wrote,  "are  doomed  men"  (Journal  1:241-42).  The  routine  of 
life  will  soon  overwhelm  them,  focusing  their  every  thought  and  deed 
on  their  job,  leaving  no  time  for  the  important  things  in  life.  Thoreau 
lamented  the  fact  that  he  was  living  a  "tame  life,"  that  his  soul  was 
settling  down  into  a  mindless  routine  Journal  1:115).  He  expressed 
concern  that  he  would  be  thrown  off  the  path  of  his  true  calling.  "We 
can  never  afford  to  postpone  a  true  life  to-day  to  any  future  and 
anticipated  nobleness.  We  think  if  by  tight  economy  we  can  manage  to 
arrive  at  independence,  then  indeed  we  will  begin  to  be  generous 
without  stay.  We  sacrifice  all  nobleness  to  a  little  present  meanness" 
(Journal  1:241).  Thoreau  realized  the  need  for  work  in  the  life  of  the 
scholar  ("Great  thoughts  hallow  any  labor"),  but  he  was  unable  to  see 
how  any  job  could  justify  much  time  away  from  the  more  important 
work  of  self-culture  (Journal '1:250). 

Likewise,  his  correspondence  during  this  time  was  filled  with 
gloomy  assessments  of  his  work.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Brown  in  the 
fall  of  1841,  he  described  himself  as  "unfit  for  any  practical  purpose," 
and  he  goes  on  to  liken  his  work  in  his  father's  pencil  factory  to  the 
forced  service  of  Admetus  to  Apollo.  Writing  to  Isaiah  T.  Williams  in 
1842,  he  confessed  that  he  considers  "the  trades  and  professions  as 
traps  which  the  Devil  sets  to  catch  men  in."  He  wondered  what  Jesus, 
or  Homer,  or  Socrates  did  for  work  and  how  much  of  their  lives  were 
given  up  to  making  a  living  (Correspondence  47,  68;  Paul  21). 

Thoreau  was  not  alone  in  his  struggles  with  the  problem  of  work. 
As  he  was  abandoning  teaching  as  a  profession,  George  Ripley,  in 
March  of  1841,  approached  Thoreau  and  asked  him  to  join  Brook  Farm, 
the  communitarian  venture  that  placed  the  problem  of  vocation  squarely 
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at  the  center  of  its  endeavors.  Even  though  there  was  much  in  Brook 
Farm's  philosophy  of  living  with  which  Thoreau  would  have  agreed 
(voluntary  choice  of  labor,  living  and  working  close  to  nature  as  self- 
sufficient  farmers),  he  rejected  their  assumption  that  one  could  change 
the  world  by  altering  the  social  structure.  True  reform  must  begin  with 
the  individual,  so  he  declined  Ripley's  offer.  4 

Insight  into  Thoreau's  assessment  of  Brook  Farm  and  other  such 
communities  can  be  gleaned  from  his  review  of  J.  A.  Etzler's  The  Paradise 
within  the  Reach  of  All  Men,  published  in  1843.5  In  his  book,  Etzler 
outlines  plans  for  a  Fourieristic  technological  Utopia  where  machines 
would  produce  all  of  the  goods,  relieve  men  of  the  drudgery  of  work, 
and  free  them  to  spend  more  time  in  self-development.  Etzler  saw  this 
as  the  salvation  of  humankind,  but  Thoreau  thought  otherwise.  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  Etzler's  reform  (and  all  such  communes) 
was  fundamentally  flawed  because  he  erroneously  believed  that  a  change 
in  institutions  would  lead  to  a  change  in  people.  Like  Emerson,  Thoreau 
believed  that  true  reform  begins  with  the  individual  and  spreads  outward 
to  society.  It  is  not  the  place  or  institution  that  makes  the  person  but  the 
person  that  makes  the  institution.  Thoreau  also  took  issue  with  Etzler's 
assumption  that  all  work  was  a  curse  to  be  avoided.  For  Etzler, 
elimination  of  work  meant  paradise  restored,  but  Thoreau  sees  this  as  a 
major  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  Thoreau  pointed  out  that  it  is  folly  to 
think  that  man  could  escape  labor.  Machines  could  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  men  but  men  will  still  have  to  tend  the  machines;  or,  as  he  liked 
to  put  it,  someone  will  have  to  turn  the  crank.  More  importantly,  Etzler 
overlooked  the  inherent  innate  value  of  work.  Thoreau  did  not  believe 
that  work  is  a  curse  to  be  avoided;  rather,  he  saw  it  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  human  condition.  Even  though  he  had  yet  to  find  his  own  calling, 
Thoreau  espoused  the  Emersonian  view  that  each  person  must  find 
his/her  work  and  do  it  for  its  own  sake  (Fink  103).  A  person  cannot  be 
truly  happy  unless  he/she  has  work  that  fulfills  his/her  talent.  If  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  labor,  as  Etzler  suggests,  then  we  will  lose  something 
vital  to  our  humanity. 

As  confident  as  he  was  that  a  communal  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  work  would  fail,  he  still  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  vocation 
for  himself.  In  all  of  his  pursuits,  with  the  possible  exception  of  writing, 
his  main  concern  was  with  the  financial  reward  of  the  task.  He  never 
took  the  work  seriously,  never  tried  to  master  a  trade  or  profession, 
never  tried  to  find  worth  in  the  work  itself.  How  could  he  when  he  saw 
all  work  as  an  obstacle  to  the  real  work  of  self-culture?  Frustrated, 
Thoreau  retreated  to  Walden  Pond  to  suffer  his  "forty  days  in  the 
wilderness"  (Krutch  69).  What  he  hoped  to  find  there  was  a  poetic  way 
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to  make  his  living,  for  it  was  clear  that  if  getting  a  living  is  not  poetic 
then  living  could  not  be  either. 

The  Work  Ethic  of  Walden,  1845-1849 

It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  Thoreau's  experience  at  Walden 
transformed  him  both  personally  and  as  a  writer,  but  life  at  the  pond 
also  began  to  transform  his  philosophy  of  work.  Emerson  had  long 
espoused  that  everyone  should  find  work  that  suited  his  or  her  talent 
and  do  it,  but  until  now  Thoreau  had  never  fully  comprehended 
Emerson's  point,  for  never  before  had  he  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  work.  At  Walden  he  spent  the  majority  of  his  time  writing, 
and  this  opened  his  eyes:  he  now  could  see  that  doing  the  right  work, 
work  that  exercised  one's  talents,  made  it  enjoyable  and  gave  it  meaning 
and  purpose  beyond  the  paycheck. 

Less  successful  was  his  attempt  to  find  a  suitable  means  of 
support.  Underlying  his  sojourn  to  Walden  Pond  was  the  belief  that 
farming,  which  put  the  worker  in  primary  relation  to  nature,  was  the 
ideal  way  to  make  a  living.  However,  living  close  to  nature  and  provid- 
ing for  his  own  needs  by  the  work  of  his  hands  had  a  certain  appeal  on 
paper  that  it  lacked  in  the  field.  Farming  was  time  consuming,  arduous 
work  that  demanded  much  and  left  little  time  for  anything  else,  so  after 
two  years  of  subsistence  living,  Thoreau  left  the  pond  and  the  simple  life 
behind  to  once  again  become  Emerson's  Transcendental  handyman 
(Harding  179-87). 6  From  October  1847  to  July  1848,  Thoreau  managed 
the  Emerson  household  finances,  tended  the  fields,  repaired  the 
buildings,  played  with  the  children,  and  generally  acted  as  caretaker  for 
Emerson's  family  while  Emerson  was  away  on  literary  business  in 
England.  Upon  Emerson's  return,  Thoreau  returned  home  to  live  with 
his  parents.  He  worked  at  odd  jobs  until  fall  when  his  father  suffered  a 
serious  loss  in  his  pencil  business.  An  order  of  wooden  pencil  casings 
was  destroyed  in  a  fire,  and  since  his  father  did  not  have  insurance,  the 
loss  caused  a  severe  strain  on  the  family's  finances.  Ever  the  family  man, 
Thoreau  remained  at  home  to  help  with  the  pencil  business  while  his 
father  tried  to  recover  from  his  losses  (Harding  221-22,  233-35).  Thus, 
by  1849,  Thoreau's  experiment  in  living  off  the  land  had  come  full  circle 
and  he  remained  a  man  without  an  occupation. 

Signs  of  discontent  and  despair  over  work  resurfaced  again  in 
Thoreau's  correspondence.  In  an  1847  letter  to  Emerson,  Thoreau 
reported  on  the  work  he  had  done  on  the  farm  before  pausing  to  reflect 
on  his  usefulness  in  general. 
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I  heartily  wish  I  could  be  of  good  service  to  this  household. 
But  I,  who  have  only  used  these  ten  digits  so  long  to  solve  the 
problem  of  living,  how  can  I?  The  world  is  a  cow  that  is  hard 
to  milk — life  does  not  come  so  easy  ....  But  the  young 
bunting  calf,  he  will  get  at  it.  There  is  no  way  so  direct.  This  is 
to  earn  one's  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  a  litde  like 
joining  a  community,  this  life,  to  such  a  hermit  as  I  am;  and  as 
I  don't  keep  the  accounts,  I  don't  know  whether  the 
experiment  will  succeed  or  fail  finally.  At  any  rate,  it  is  good 
for  society,  so  I  do  not  regret  my  transient  nor  my  permanent 
share  of  it.   {Correspondence  188-89) 

Work  was  also  a  concern  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  H.  G. 
O.  Blake.  In  a  letter  written  in  May  of  1848,  Thoreau  informed  Blake 
that  how  we  earn  our  daily  bread  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
practical  questions  we  can  ask.  We  must  seek  employment  "honesdy 
and  sincerely,  with  all  (our)  hearts  and  lives  and  strength."  If  we  do,  our 
labor  will  be  pleasurable.  A  year  later,  he  advised  Blake  to  live  a  balanced 
life,  "acceptable  to  nature  and  to  God."  He  goes  on  to  confess,  "These 
things  I  say;  other  things  I  do"  {(Correspondence  219-20,  247). 

Despite  these  gloomy  private  musings,  Thoreau  had  learned 
much  about  work  during  his  brief  stay  at  Walden  Pond  and  he  shared 
these  insights  with  the  readers  of  Walden.  As  for  "the  mass  of  men  who 
are  discontented,  and  idly  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  their  lot,"  he 
advised  them  to  work  less  (16).  The  opening  chapter,  "Economy,"  rails 
mercilessly  against  the  sin  of  overworking.7  The  obsession  with  having 
and  getting  more  things  has  driven  us  to  work  ever  more  hours  in 
pursuit  of  ever  more  money.  The  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  are  a  trifle 
compared  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  average  citizen.  We  make 
ourselves  sick  earning  and  saving  for  a  day  when  we  might  become  sick. 
Our  work  habits  are  so  overwhelming  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  be 
anything  but  machine.  Our  work  is  without  end  {gulden  3-5).  We  drive 
ourselves  to  work  like  a  slave  on  a  plantation,  but  the  slave  has  the 
better  of  it.  "It  is  hard  to  have  a  southern  overseer;  it  is  worse  to  have  a 
northern  one;  but  worst  of  all  when  you  are  the  slave-driver  of  yourself 
(Walden  7).  And  to  what  end?  This  incessant  work  and  its  attendant 
materialism  corrode  our  lives,  cheapen  our  relationship  with  others,  and 
undermine  our  morality.  People  are  so  concerned  with  their  business 
and  work  that  they  will  do  anything  to  keep  it.  Out  of  fear  that  we  will 
lose  business  or  employment,  we  "cannot  afford  to  sustain  the  manliest 
relations  to  men"  for  our  "labor  would  be  depreciated  in  the  market- 
placed  We  say  and  do  whatever  is  needed  to  get  a  job  or  sell  our  wares. 
We  do  not  have  "leisure  for  a  true  integrity  day  by  day,"  we  have  "no 
time  to  be  anything  but  a  machine"  (Walden  6).  By  working  so  much,  so 
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miserably,  and  so  dishonestly,  men  miss  the  finer  fruits  in  life.  Sadly, 
they  think  this  is  the  only  available  option.  We  may  not  suspect  that 
there  is  another  way  to  live  and  get  our  living,  but  Thoreau  did. 

How  do  we  refrain  from  working  too  much?  Thoreau's  answer 
was  easy:  simplify,  simplify,  simplify.  If  we  reduce  our  wants,  we  will 
reduce  the  hours  that  we  need  to  work.  To  do  so  we  must  distinguish 
our  needs  from  our  wants.  The  basic  needs  in  life  are  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  fuel.  Each  of  these  can  be  satisfied  in  a  simple  or  complex 
manner.  For  example,  a  diet  of  staples,  simply  prepared,  satisfies  our 
hunger  and  refuels  our  bodies.  Should  we  complicate  our  meals,  we 
complicate  the  cost  and  time  for  preparation,  and  the  necessity  becomes 
a  luxury  and  a  hindrance  to  living.  To  drive  home  his  point,  Thoreau 
reminds  his  reader  that  the  cost  of  any  item  we  purchase  "is  the  amount 
of  what  I  will  call  life,"  in  terms  of  labor,  we  must  give  up  getting  it 
(1^/^11-15,31). 

Once  we  have  lessened  the  number  of  hours  worked,  we  can  be 
more  selective  of  the  kind  of  work  we  do.  "Let  not  to  get  a  living  be  thy 
trade,  but  thy  sport"  {Walden  207).  A  Transcendentalist  like  Thoreau 
believed  that  each  person  had  a  unique  talent  that  must  be  honored 
through  work.  More  than  a  means  to  material  ends,  work  should  also  be 
meaningful  to  the  worker,  an  expression  of  his  skills  and  abilities. 
Beginning  with  the  construction  of  his  house,  Thoreau  found  pleasure 
in  nearly  all  of  the  work  that  he  did  while  at  Walden  Pond.  Unwilling  to 
"resign  the  pleasure  of  construction  to  the  carpenter"  (Walden  46),  he 
was  fully  engaged  with  his  task,  exercised  his  manual  dexterity,  enjoyed 
nature  while  he  worked,  and  saw  purpose  and  meaning  in  his  project 
(Herreshoff  20-27).  Thoreau's  bean  field  provides  another  vivid  example 
of  joyful  work.  During  his  first  summer  at  Walden,  Thoreau  planted  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  beans  for  the  market.  He  learned  to  hoe  diligently 
each  morning,  chase  off  woodchucks  and  squirrels,  and  keep  a  constant 
vigil  against  the  beans'  mortal  enemy,  the  weed.  By  using  hand  tools 
rather  than  horse  drawn  implements,  he  become  "intimate"  with  his 
beans,  and  over  time  he  "came  to  love  (his)  rows"  for  they  seemed  to 
attach  him  to  the  earth  (Walden  155).  The  beans  were  no  longer  a  means 
to  an  end;  they  had  become  an  end  in  themselves,  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Even  a  task  as  mundane  as  cutting  firewood  seems  to  have 
given  Thoreau  great  pleasure.  "Every  man  looks  at  his  woodpile  with  a 
kind  of  affection,"  Thoreau  wrote;  "I  loved  to  have  mine  before  my 
window,  and  the  more  chips  the  better  to  remind  me  of  my  pleasing 
work"  {Walden  251).  This  positive  work  experience  at  Walden  Pond 
opened  Thoreau's  eyes  to  the  pleasures  of  good  work. 

Aside  from  his  own  experience,  Thoreau  also  recorded  reflections 
on  the  work  of  others  while  at  Walden.  A  good  example  of  getting  a 
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living  by  sport  and  not  trade  was  Alex  Therien,  the  Canadian  wood- 
chopper.  Therien  was  never  in  any  hurry  to  do  his  work;  rather,  he 
sauntered  to  his  task,  determined  to  take  his  dme  and  do  the  job  right.  A 
skilled  chopper,  he  cut  the  trees  close  to  ground  for  easy  re -growth  of 
the  forest  and  to  make  it  safer  and  easier  for  sleds  and  wagons  to  pass 
through  the  woods  without  damaging  their  undercarriages.  Therien  also 
seemed  to  confirm  Thoreau's  belief  that  we  must  enjoy  our  work  and 
that  work  done  right  was  innately  satisfying.  No  matter  what  the 
conditions,  the  woodchopper  was  always  in  a  good  mood  (Walden  144- 
48). 

Not  only  did  Thoreau  demand  that  people  find  work  that  they 
enjoy,  he  also  insisted  that  work  be  done  morally.  For  Thoreau,  the 
morality  of  work  meant  two  things.  First,  one's  work  must  be  of  good 
quality.  All  work  should  be  conceived  and  completed  as  a  craftsman  or 
an  artist  conceives  his  work;  it  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  craft  or 
art  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  market  (Harding  140;  S toller,  After  Walden 
50).  Every  worker,  Thoreau  believed,  should  "not  be  ashamed  to  invoke 
the  Muse"  when  his  work  is  done  {Walden  330).  To  do  less  than  a  quality 
job  demonstrates  a  lack  of  regard  for  the  "higher  laws"  of  work. 

The  other  moral  mandate  was  never  to  work  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Since  all  need  to  follow  their  own  path  of  self-culture,  com- 
pelling another  person  to  engage  in  work  not  of  his/her  choosing  was 
not  acceptable.  If  everyone  provided  for  their  own  needs  and  did  so 
with  a  concern  for  others,  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  exploit  the 
labor  of  others  to  gain  one's  own  support.  If  each  person  would  work 
for  the  necessities  of  life  and  not  the  luxuries,  no  one  would  need  or  be 
able  to  get  their  living  at  the  expense  of  another.  "When  men  begin  to 
do,  not  merely  unnecessary  or  artistic,  but  luxurious  and  idle  work,  with 
their  assistance,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  few  do  all  the  exchange  work  with 
the  oxen,  or,  in  other  words,  become  the  slaves  of  the  strongest" 
{Walden  57).  In  this,  Thoreau  denounced  Southern  slaveholders, 
Northerner  factory  owners,  and  railroad  executives  for  having  greater 
concern  for  profits  than  for  people  (Matthiessen  172-73). 

If  his  sojourn  at  Walden  Pond  was  an  effort  to  find  work  that  was 
compatible  with  the  good  life  by  living  out  the  Emersonian  ideal  of 
working  at  one  with  nature,  then  Thoreau's  experiment  must  be  judged 
a  failure.  Even  so,  he  did  gain  valuable  insight  into  the  nature  of  good 
work.  Enjoy  your  work.  Do  it  well.  Do  it  in  an  honest  and  agreeable 
manner.  These  were  the  lessons  learned  at  Walden  Pond.  What  was 
lacking  was  a  profession  or  trade  that  would  allow  him  to  not  only 
practice  these  virtues  but  also  integrate  his  work  into  the  common  good. 
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Life  (and  Work)  with  Principle,  1850-1862 

The  1850s  were  turbulent  times  for  both  Thoreau  and  Concord. 
Concord  was  at  the  height  of  an  agricultural  revolution  that  was 
transforming  traditional  patterns  of  work.  Prior  to  the  1840s,  the 
farmers  of  Concord  were  far  from  the  materialistic  workaholics  that 
Thoreau  derides  in  the  early  pages  of  Walden.  Most  were  dependent  on 
each  other  for  labor  and  even  the  basic  tools  needed  to  perform  their 
work.  One  third  of  Concord  farmers  did  not  own  their  own  oxen,  over 
half  could  not  afford  a  plow,  and  three  quarters  lacked  a  harrow. 
Without  the  basic  resources  to  conduct  their  trade,  the  vast  majority 
were  forced  to  barter  with  their  neighbors,  borrowing  what  they  lacked 
and  lending  what  they  had.  The  growth  of  port  and  factory  cities  and 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  changed  their  static  but  satisfactory  (from 
Thoreau's  perspective)  lives.  The  growth  of  urban  centers  and  port  cities 
in  the  early  1800s  created  a  large,  competitive  market  for  farm  products 
such  as  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and  the  railroad  offered  the 
means  of  transporting  these  perishable  goods  to  market.  With  expanded 
opportunities  for  greater  profits  and  the  promise  of  greater  material 
abundance,  many  farmers  seized  the  chance  to  produce  more  crops  for 
the  burgeoning  urban  market.  Production  for  the  market  led  to  a 
monetization  of  labor  that  virtually  destroyed  the  old  barter  system.  In 
need  of  additional  workers  to  tend  their  expanded  fields,  farmers  turned 
to  day  laborers  and/or  increased  the  number  of  hours  worked  person- 
ally (Gross  42-54).  In  this  way,  farming  came  to  be  more  a  way  of 
making  a  living  than  a  way  of  life.  This  trend  greatly  disturbed  Thoreau. 

Not  only  were  the  early  1850s  economically  turbulent  times  for 
Concord,  they  were  economically  trying  times  for  Thoreau  personally. 
By  the  end  of  the  1840s,  his  literary  career  appeared  to  be  taking  off.  He 
was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer,  a  few  of  his  lectures  were  finding  their  way 
into  print  with  some  of  the  major  periodicals,  and  he  had  published  his 
first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  in  1849.  Before 
the  year  ended,  however,  Thoreau's  rise  to  modest  fame  took  a  precipi- 
tous fall.  His  essay  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  was  subjected  to 
either  benign  neglect  or  severe  criticism  in  the  literary  press,  and  sales  of 
his  book  failed  to  materialize,  leaving  him  in  debt  for  the  bulk  of  the 
publication  costs.  Out  of  his  personal  failure  and  anxiety  came  a  decade 
of  reflection  that  sharpened  his  perspective  on  work.  For  thirteen  years, 
Thoreau  had  labored  at  work  that  he  was  ambivalent  about  to  support 
his  avocation  of  writing  and  self-culture.  He  never  committed  himself  to 
one  particular  job  for  more  than  three  years  at  a  time,  nor  was  he 
compelled  to  work  on  anything  approaching  a  regular  basis.  Having 
meager  wants  and  generous  friends  and  family,  Thoreau  was  always  able 
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to  earn  enough  money  to  create  the  illusion  of  self-support.  Now, 
forced  to  work  more  than  ever  before,  Thoreau  struggled  to  find 
meaning  and  purpose  in  his  work. 

Out  of  his  financial  need,  Thoreau  stumbled  upon  a  vocation  that 
was  both  suitable  to  his  talent  and  capable  of  supporting  his  avocation 
with  minimal  effort:  surveying.  His  first  encounter  with  surveying  was  as 
a  schoolteacher,  when  he  bought  a  combination  leveling  instrument  and 
circumferentor  to  illustrate  the  practical  use  of  mathematics.  On  good 
days,  he  took  his  class  outside  and  taught  them  how  to  apply  their  math 
skills  to  the  practical  problem  of  surveying.  After  abandoning  teaching, 
he  did  not  survey  again,  aside  from  an  occasional  job  for  friends  or 
family,  until  he  took  up  the  tools  of  the  trade  to  pay  his  publication  debt 
to  James  Munroe  &  Company.  In  the  fall  of  1849,  he  drafted  a  handbill 
to  advertise  his  services  and,  using  his  old  tools  and  a  compass  and 
chain  borrowed  from  Cyrus  Hubbard,  he  began  surveying  in  earnest.  By 
the  fall  of  1 849,  he  was  busy  enough  to  begin  keeping  a  notebook  on  his 
work.  By  the  spring  of  1 850,  he  could  justify  the  purchase  of  a  better  set 
of  instruments  and  surveyed  steadily  the  remainder  of  his  life  (Harding 
83-84,  235,  274-77;  Emerson  19). 

Surveying  proved  to  be  an  ideal  job  for  Thoreau  in  number  of 
ways.  First,  it  put  him  in  close  relation  with  nature.  Surveying  property 
gave  him  a  perspective  on  nature  that  differed  from  that  of  his  leisurely 
saunters.  As  he  noted  in  his  journal,  a  man  at  work  in  the  fields  or  the 
woods  is  the  best  observer  of  nature.  "A  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
there  if  he  knows  that  he  is  there,  or  to  go  there  if  he  knows  where  he  is 
going.  The  man  who  is  bent  upon  his  work  is  frequently  in  the  best 
attitude  to  observe  what  is  irrelevant  to  his  work"  (Journal  111:123).  In 
addition  to  heightening  his  appreciation  of  nature,  surveying  also 
complemented  his  avocation  as  writer. 

Hard  and  steady  and  engrossing  labor  with  the  hands, 
especially  out  of  doors,  is  invaluable  to  the  literary  man  and 
serves  him  directly.  Here  I  have  been  for  six  days  surveying  in 
the  woods,  and  yet  when  I  get  home  at  evening,  somewhat 
weary  at  last,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  I  have  nerves,  I  find 
myself  more  susceptible  than  usual  to  the  finest  influences,  as 
music  and  poetry.  The  very  air  can  intoxicate  me,  or  the  least 
sight  or  sound,  as  if  my  finer  senses  had  acquired  an  appetite 
by  their  fast.  Journal  IU:126) 

Finally,  surveying  provided  a  steady  source  of  income  in  the  most 
agreeable  way.  Even  though  he  did  not  charge  much  more  than 
handyman's  wages,  Thoreau  could  still  easily  earn  enough  money  for  his 
support  in  less  time  than  required  by  either  teaching  or  pencil  making 
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(Harding  274-77;  325-27;  Canby  301-03;  Meltzer  168-71;  Chura  36-64). 
Given  these  obvious  advantages,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  took 
him  so  long  to  realize  that  surveying  was  his  ideal  vocation. 

Having  found  his  right  vocation,  Thoreau's  appreciation  for  work 
began  to  grow.  Prior  to  1850,  Thoreau  made  few  entries  in  his  journal 
about  work,  and  the  few  that  he  did  make  were  either  highly  critical  of 
work  in  general  or  guilt-laden  rationalizations  for  his  lack  of  gainful 
employment.  Once  he  entered  the  job  market  on  a  semi-regular  basis,  he 
began  to  record  his  reflections  on  work  with  increasing  regularity.  From 
1850  to  1854,  his  journal  musings  were  of  two  types.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Thoreau  regularly  recorded  a  large  number  of  positive  entries 
on  work.  In  particular,  the  entries  made  in  the  early  1850s  include  a 
significant  number  of  approving  accounts  of  work  and  its  benefits.  Here 
we  can  find  admiring  portraits  of  men  gathering  hay,  threshing  corn, 
clearing  fields,  or  cutting  lumber  as  well  as  several  reflections  on  the 
value  of  labor  to  the  laborer.8  No  longer  did  he  see  all  workers  leading 
lives  of  quiet  desperation.  Instead,  he  found  in  these  steady  hardworking 
New  Englanders  models  of  diligence  and  integrity.  What  urged  them  on 
in  their  endeavors  was  a  sense  of  vocational  purpose  that  Thoreau  had 
previously  overlooked  in  his  observations  of  work  life  in  Concord. 

The  men  that  Thoreau  admired  most  were  the  backwoods  coun- 
try farmers  such  as  George  Minott,  Reuben  Rice,  George  Melvin,  Sam 
Barrett,  Cyrus  Hubbard,  and  others  who  exemplified  with  their  lives, 
and  not  just  their  words,  the  simple  life  he  sought  to  live.  "How  I  love 
the  simple,  reserved  countrymen,  my  neighbors,"  he  wrote.  "[SJincere 
and  homely,  as  I  am  glad  to  know,  is  the  actual  life  of  these  New 
England  men  .  .  .  and  doing  the  indispensable  work,  however  humble" 
(Journal  IX.:151,  XI-.379).  Men  of  quiet,  stoical  integrity,  they  lived  their 
lives  by  the  higher  law  of  morality.  For  example,  McKean  (first  name 
unknown)  is  seen  as  one  who  "never  says  anything,  hardly  answers  a 
question,  but  keeps  at  work;  never  exaggerates,  nor  uses  an  exclamation, 
and  does  as  he  agrees  to"  (Journal '111:197).  Likewise,  Thoreau  singles  out 
Cyrus  Hubbard  for  praise  as  a  man  who  is  superior  to  the  ideals  he  tries 
to  live  by.  An  eminently  honest  man,  the  particular  Thoreau  labeled  him 
a  kindred  spirit  (Journal  IX:  144-45).  Rueben  Rice  is  admired  by  Thoreau 
as  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  learned  "the  rare  art  of  living."  He  does 
not  dwell  in  "untidy  luxury,"  does  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
become  a  mere  caretaker  of  his  possessions,  living  off  the  income  from 
his  investments.  All  work  that  needs  to  be  done  on  his  property  Rice 
does  himself  in  a  slow  but  steady  fashion,  enjoying  both  the  act  of  work 
as  well  as  its  product.  Nor  is  he  obsessed  with  working.  If  the  spirit 
moves  him,  he  is  as  likely  to  go  fishing  with  his  son  as  he  is  to  head  for 
the  field  to  hoe  his  crops,  for  Rice  is  determined  to  live  life  to  its  fullest 
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{Journal  VHL26-27;  IX:289).  What  drew  Thoreau  to  these  men  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  swayed  by  the  lure  of  great  luxuries;  rather  they 
had  learned  to  content  themselves  with  the  simple  pleasures  of  life. 
Thoreau  also  admired  the  fact  that  they  knew  what  their  talents  were 
and  followed  them  without  deviation.  George  Melvin  was  respected 
because  he  persisted  in  "following)  his  own  bent"  by  hunting  instead  of 
farming  (Journal  IX:  148).  Finally,  these  men  were  men  of  nature  who 
knew  how  to  handle  a  team  of  horses,  hunt  game,  or  wield  an  axe  and 
do  it  with  minimal  harm  to  the  environment.  Laboring  naturally  and 
with  great  pleasure,  these  simple  country  men  lived  the  ideal  life  (Journal 
111:230,  IX:148-49,  151). 

For  Thoreau,  a  return  to  a  simple,  self-reliant  lifestyle,  focused  on 
acquiring  only  the  essentials  of  life  (food,  clothing,  and  shelter)  in  an 
independent  and  self-sufficient  way,  would  create  a  society  where  all 
could  enjoy  their  work.  Although  farming  is  considered  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  satisfying  ways  of  making  a  living,  a  farmer  with  the 
wrong  motive  (a  profit  motive)  could  end  up  making  this  good  work 
bad  (Dean  312-18).  For  farming  to  be  a  way  of  life,  it  must  be  for  self- 
support,  not  for  profit.  To  Thoreau,  Minott  represented  the  ideal  or 
poetical  approach  to  farming. 

Minott  is,  perhaps,  the  most  poetical  farmer — who  most 
realizes  to  me  the  poetry  the  farmer's  life — that  I  know.  He 
does  nothing  with  haste  and  drudgery,  but  as  if  he  loved  it.  He 
makes  the  most  of  his  labor,  and  takes  infinite  satisfaction  in 
every  part  of  it.  He  is  not  looking  forward  to  the  sale  of  his 
crops  or  any  pecuniary  profit,  but  he  is  paid  by  the  constant 
satisfaction  which  his  labor  yields  him.  He  has  not  too  much 
land  to  trouble  him, — too  much  work  to  do, — no  hired  man 
nor  boy,- — -but  simply  to  amuse  himself  and  live.  He  cares  not 
so  much  to  raise  a  large  crop  as  to  do  his  work  well.  He  knows 
every  pin  and  nail  in  his  barn.  If  another  linter  is  to  be  floored, 
he  lets  no  hired  man  rob  him  of  that  amusement,  but  he  goes 
slowly  to  the  woods  and,  at  his  leisure,  selects  a  pitch  pine 
tree,  cuts  it,  and  hauls  it  or  gets  it  hauled  to  the  mill;  and  so  he- 
knows  the  history  of  his  barn  floor. 

Farming  is  an  amusement  which  has  lasted  him  longer 
than  gunning  or  fishing.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry  to  get  his 
garden  planted  and  yet  [it]  is  always  planted  soon  enough,  and 
none  in  the  town  is  kept  so  beautifully  clean. 

He  always  prophesies  a  failure  of  crops,  and  yet  is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  gets.  His  barn  floor  is  fastened  down  with 
oak  pins,  and  he  prefers  them  to  iron  spikes,  which  he  says 
will  rust  and  give  way.  He  handles  and  amuses  himself  with 
every  ear  of  his  corn  crop  as  much  as  a  child  with  its  play- 
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things,  and  so  his  small  crop  goes  a  great  way.  He  might  well 
cry  if  it  were  carried  to  market.  The  seed  of  weeds  is  no  longer 
in  his  soil. 

He  loves  to  walk  in  a  swamp  in  windy  weather  and  hear 
the  wind  groan  through  the  pines.  He  keeps  a  cat  in  his  barn 
to  catch  the  mice.  He  indulges  in  no  luxury  of  food  or  dress  or 
furniture,  yet  he  is  not  penurious  but  merely  simple.  If  his 
sister  dies  before  him,  he  may  have  to  go  to  the  almshouse  in 
his  old  age;  yet  he  is  not  poor,  for  he  does  not  want  riches.  He 
gets  out  of  each  manipulation  in  the  farmers'  operations  a 
fund  of  entertainment  which  the  speculating  drudge  hardly 
knows.  With  never- failing  rheumatism  and  trembling  hands, 
he  seems  yet  to  enjoy  perennial  health.  Though  he  never  reads 
a  book, — since  he  has  finished  the  "Naval  Monument" — he 
speaks  the  best  of  English.  (Journal  111:41  -43) 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  ideal  "working  man,"  a  man  at  peace  with 
himself,  his  work,  and  nature.  These  simple  farmers  served  as  an 
inspiration  for  Thoreau  in  his  quest  for  simple  living,  and  as  ideal  types 
by  which  to  measure  the  success  of  his  work  and  that  of  others. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  Thoreau's  musings  on  poetic  living 
are  his  peers  and/or  mentors  in  the  Transcendentalist  movement — 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Brownson,  or  Channing — who  had  written  extensive 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  work.  While  they  may  have  influenced 
Thoreau  in  theory,  they  had  little  to  offer  when  it  came  to  the  practical 
problem  of  making  a  life  as  well  as  a  living.  In  his  1847  review  of 
Carlyle's  works,  Thoreau  turns  Carlyle's  rhetoric  against  him.  In  his 
classic  work  Sartor  Kesartus,  Carlyle  expressed  his  admiration  for  two 
types  of  men:  the  "toilworn  craftsman"  and  the  "Artist."  The  former 
toils  that  we  may  have  food  for  the  body,  the  later  so  that  we  may  have 
food  for  the  soul.  Better  still  is  the  man  who  is  able  to  labor  for  both 
("Thomas  Carlyle"  243-45).  Thoreau  wholeheartedly  agreed  with 
Carlyle's  views  but  found  no  living  examples  of  the  "'peasant  saint'" 
who  combines  the  two  (245,  251-52).  As  much  as  he  admired  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  he  believed  they  were  content  to  produce  work  that  is 
accessible  only  to  the  middle  class.  Speaking  the  elevated  language  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  they  obscured  their  message  for  the  common 
people.  What  the  working  man  needs  is  someone  who  can  translate  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy  and  literature  into  the  language  of  daily  labor 
(Paul  206-11;  Gilmore  14;  BromeU  81-85).  This  Carlyle  and  Emerson 
knew  but  did  not  do.  The  only  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
"Artists"  and  the  "toilworn  craftsmen"  is  to  find  a  man  who  can  live 
both  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  mind.  Thoreau  believed  he 
was  that  man.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  poet-philosopher  and  was  conver- 
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sant  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  At  the  same  time,  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
working  man,  making  pencils,  teaching  school,  and  doing  day  labor. 

The  voice  of  the  "peasant  saint,"  uttering  lofty  thoughts  made 
plain  by  the  practical  application  of  making  a  living  to  the  problem  of 
vocation,  can  be  found  in  Thoreau's  famous  essay  "Life  without 
Principle."9  More  than  preachment,  this  essay  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
experience  and  relies  on  examples  drawn  from  Thoreau's  everyday  work 
experience,  making  his  message  accessible  to  all.  Some  critics  have 
labeled  it  a  more  caustic  version  of  Walden,  but  it  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  rehash  of  Walden  ideals  (Richardson  332;  Schneider  133-35).  "Life 
without  Principle"  retains  the  virtues  of  Walden  while  adding  a  signifi- 
cant social  critique  through  a  more  exacting  application  of  morality  to 
both  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  work.  In  keeping  with  the 
wisdom  of  Walden,  Thoreau  begins  his  essay  with  an  anti-materialistic 
condemnation  of  the  profit  motive  (the  pursuit  of  money  "almost 
always  without  exception  lead[s]  downward"),  warns  the  reader  against 
working  too  much,  and  urges  his  audience  to  find  pleasure  in  their  work, 
for  "if  getting  a  living  is  not  [inviting  and  glorious],  then  living  is  not" 
("Life  without  Principle"  158,  160). 

More  than  personal  satisfaction  (or  a  paycheck),  the  "aim  of  the 
laborer  should  be,  not  to  get  his  living,  to  get  a  'good  job,'  but  to 
perform  well  a  certain  work"  ("Life  without  Principle"  159).  Thoreau 
believed  that  all  of  life,  including  work,  must  be  governed  by  the  "higher 
laws"  of  morality.  Based  on  his  experience  as  a  surveyor,  Thoreau  was 
convinced  that  there  was  an  honest  way  to  work  that  entailed  not  only 
forthrightness  in  marketplace  relations  but  also  integrity  in  the  way  one 
worked.  To  support  his  claim,  Thoreau  offers  two  examples.  As  a 
surveyor,  he  knew  that  the  ideal  survey  was  the  one  that  was  most 
accurate,  but  some  of  his  clients  were  not  content  with  this  kind  of  good 
work.  They  did  not  care  whether  he  used  the  best,  most  accurate 
methods  in  doing  his  work;  all  they  were  concerned  with  was  getting  the 
most  money  for  their  land,  or  land  for  their  money.  If  an  accurate 
survey  furthered  their  ends,  then  they  urged  him  to  be  accurate;  if  not, 
then  a  measure  that  was  less  than  accurate  was  good  enough  for  them. 
A  more  blatant  example  of  dishonesty  involved  the  sellers  of  firewood. 
Firewood  was  the  main  source  of  heating  fuel  in  New  England  and  was 
sold  by  the  cord.  A  cord  is  a  stack  of  wood  that  measures  four  feet  wide 
by  four  feet  high  by  eight  feet  in  length.  To  facilitate  the  measure  of  a 
cord,  Thoreau  devised  a  rule  for  accurately  measuring  cordwood,  but 
when  he  presented  it  to  the  firewood  sellers,  they  quickly  rejected  it  for 
they  "did  not  wish  to  have  their  wood  measured  correctly"  if  it  meant  a 
loss  of  profits  (156,  159). 
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Through  his  work  as  a  surveyor,  Thoreau  came  to  realize  that  the 
moral  integrity  of  one's  work  is  closely  related  to  the  ideal  of  "getting 
your  living  by  loving."  As  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  put  it,  "genuinely 
useful  work  is  joy-giving,  and  therefore  also  an  end  in  itself  (151).  The 
man  who  loves  his  work  will  always  do  a  better  job  because  he  holds  it 
in  high  regard  and  will  never  violate  the  integrity  or  ideal  of  the  task. 
The  man  who  does  it  for  the  money  has  only  a  fleeting  connection  to 
his  work  and  will  do  it  in  a  manner  that  minimally  satisfies  the  customer 
while  maximizing  his  wages.  So,  "Do  not  hire  a  man  who  does  your 
work  for  money,"  Thoreau  advised,  "but  him  who  does  it  for  the  love 
of  it"  ("Life  without  Principle"  159). 

Thoreau  also  came  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  social  dime- 
nsion of  work.  He  insisted  that  the  work  we  do  must  add  something  of 
value  to  the  common  stock.  To  gauge  the  rightness  of  one's  work, 
Thoreau  developed  a  standard  of  usefulness  to  measure  the  moral  worth 
of  any  task.  For  any  economic  transaction  to  be  moral,  both  parties 
must  receive  something  (goods  or  services)  of  value.  Next,  the  goods 
and  services  involved  in  the  deal  must  pass  his  test  of  functionality — do 
they  serve  one  of  the  basic  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter?  A  good 
application  of  this  criterion  comes  from  the  story  of  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter.  One  morning,  Thoreau  observed  a  neighbor  and  his  team  of 
horses  drawing  a  heavy  load  of  hewn  stone  to  town,  "one  of  the  sacred 
band,  doing  the  needful  but  irksome  drudgery."  At  first  glance,  Thoreau 
was  impressed  with  the  "honest,  manly  toil"  and  silentiy  heaped  praise 
on  the  laborer,  for  he  assumed,  wrongly,  that  the  stone  was  to  be  put  to 
good  use  in  building  a  house  or  barn  for  some  worthy  citizen.  Here  was 
the  model  of  good  work,  a  man  engaged  in  honest  toil,  supporting 
himself  by  his  labor  and  contributing  something  of  value  to  others 
(transportation  of  building  materials)  in  exchange  for  his  wages.  Later 
that  same  day,  Thoreau  discovered  that  the  granite  hauled  by  the 
teamster  was  to  adorn  the  home  of  one  of  the  local  notables.  Suddenly 
all  the  dignity  departed  from  the  labor  and  Thoreau's  praise  turned  to 
censure.  For  a  good  or  service  to  be  morally  acceptable,  it  must  be 
useful  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  recipient.  Production  of  granite 
slabs  to  decorate  a  rich  man's  lawn  served  no  useful  purpose  and 
therefore  Thoreau  deemed  the  teamster's  work  but  useless  toil,  unwor- 
thy of  his  earlier  praise  ("Life  without  Principle"  157-58). 

By  the  end  of  his  life  Thoreau  had  articulated  one  of  the  most 
balanced  and  coherent  philosophies  of  work  ever  devised  by  an 
American.  The  culmination  of  a  lifetime  of  reflection,  "Life  without 
Principle"  is  the  most  complete  statement  of  Thoreau's  philosophy  of 
work.  To  be  fully  human  one  must  have  time  to  read  and  think,  to  walk 
in  and  commune  with  nature,  and  t to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  life. 
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Therefore,  the  amount  of  work  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that 
you  have  adequate  time  for  living.  The  way  to  limit  work  is  to  live  life 
simply,  working  for  your  needs  and  not  your  wants.  Get  as  much 
pleasure  from  earning  your  daily  bread  as  eating  it.  Work  with  integrity, 
for  all  of  life,  including  work,  must  be  governed  by  the  "higher  laws"  of 
morality.  Make  sure  that  your  work  "add(s)  to  the  common  stock." 
Work  that  does  not  provide  something  of  value  to  both  buyer  and  seller 
is  immoral  and  should  not  be  done.  Finally,  never  live  off  the  labor  of 
others.  Every  person  must  be  free  to  pursue  his/her  own  talent  and 
happiness,  and  to  restrict  one  person's  freedom  by  taking  a  portion  of 
the  profit  of  their  labor  for  yourself  is  wrong.  The  more  materialistic  the 
person,  the  greater  the  temptation,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  virtue  of 
a  simple  lifestyle. 

Conclusion 

Only  in  the  final  years  of  his  life  did  Thoreau  come  to  terms  with 
that  eternal  struggle  over  how  to  make  a  life  while  trying  to  make  a 
living.  Instead  of  embracing  the  dominant  views  of  the  day,  Thoreau 
developed  a  modified  version  of  the  American  work  ethic,  embracing 
what  was  acceptable  (work  as  a  creative  act  that  is  pleasurable  and  good 
for  the  worker,  and  the  social  good  of  adding  something  of  value  to  the 
common  stock),  modifying  what  was  not  (work  as  a  mere  means  to 
wealth  and  idleness  as  a  waste  of  one's  life),  and  adding  what  was 
missing  (all  of  work  has  a  moral  integrity  of  its  own  which  must  be 
obeyed  if  the  work  and  the  worker  are  to  be  moral).  In  some  respects, 
Thoreau's  philosophy  of  work  was  rather  conservative,  hearkening  back 
nostalgically  to  an  idyllic  past  where  work  and  leisure  were  held  in  right 
balance  (Rodgers  1).  On  the  other  hand,  his  vision  of  work  as  a  means 
of  personal  fulfillment  was  quite  radical.  Not  content  to  see  work  as  a 
mere  means  to  an  end,  he  anticipated  the  alienated  workers  of  the 
twentieth  century,  victims  of  the  profit-driven  work  ethic  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  demanded  from  their  work  greater  personal 
fulfillment.  Thoreau's  philosophy  of  work  was  recognized  by  the  labor 
movement  as  a  vision  of  good  that  could  liberate  them  from  the  lives  of 
quiet  desperation  that  was  their  lot  in  industrial  society  (Matthiessen 
171).  The  time  has  come  to  add  the  title  of  philosopher  of  work  to 
Thoreau's  reputation  as  man  of  nature,  a  first-rate  writer,  and  a  political 
visionary. 
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486-87. 

9  This  essay  began  as  a  lecture,  "What  Shall  It  Profit?,"  that  Thoreau 
delivered  a  number  of  times  to  local  lyceums  from  1849  to  1852.  For  the 
background  of  this  lecture,  see  Bradley  P.  Dean,  "Reconstruction  of 
Thoreau's  Early  'Life  without  Principle'  Lectures,"  in  Studies  in  the  American 
Renaissance,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (Charlottesville:  U  of  Virginia  P,  1987),  285- 
364. 
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